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Honeymoon Over 


HE borough elections have confirmed the county elections. 

Between them they have left very little room for doubt that the 
Conservative party has lost popularity among the voters since it won 
the parliamentary election last autumn. The significance of these 
local elections can easily be exaggerated ; the poll was everywhere 
light, and the seats that the Conservatives were defending were those 
they won three years ago, when it was a Labour government that was 
suffering unpopularity. The shift in public opinion since last autumn 
is probably small. But a small shift would be enough, if there were 
another general election today, to put Labour back in power. Mr 
Churchill and his colleagues must be regarded, at least for the present, 
as a minority government. 


When it is formulated in words, their answer to this demonstration 
is as firm as could be desired. They always knew that the original 
measures forced on them by the state of the country “would be 
unpopular ; they have a mandate to govern for the life of this Parlia- 
ment ; and they will be judged by the state of affairs that their policy 
brings about after it has been fully developed, not in its opening stages. 
That is the true doctrine of parliamentary government. The logic of 
it is that Ministers, so far from being daunted by evidence of their 
unpopularity, should seek to make themselves still more unpopular— 
that is, they should hurry on with their unpopular measures, since 
time is the only-enemy they fear. 


But logic has never counted for very much in politics, and it is not 
counting for very much today. When it is formulated in actions, the 
answer of the politician in power to an election lost is to falter and to 
compromise. The concessions that Mr Butler has made this week- . 
on the purchase tax show the principle at work. They are not very 
large concessions ; they will not cost him very much, and by the same 
token they will have very little effect (except to impose inventory 
losses on the retail trade). But they show how a government that s 
conscious of weakness has to give way to pressure. And, in their small 
way, they show how a government that is diverted from its policy now 
weakens the chance that the policy will pay off—electorally or in any 
other manner—in three or four years’ time. For the purpose of bring- 
ing the British economy back to health and strength, Mr Butler’s 
Bugiget erred on the side of weakness and his surplus was too small. 
If he believes in his own principles, he must know that to court a 
little popularity now by giving away a little revenue is to reduce the 
chances of winning the general election when it comes, 

There is another reason for doubting whether the doctrine, so firmly 
proclaimed, that the Conservatives. mean to stay in office for several 
years and to shape their policies towards vindication at that time, will 
in fact be carried out. The physical strain upon them is very great. 
One Minister has already resigned on grounds of health ; and several 
back-benchers have already, at this early stage in the Parliament's life, — 
announced that they will not seek re-election. The Government, it is 
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true, has not once been in real danger in the House of 
Commons and from the technical point of view it could 
no doubt live through a number of sessions as it is 
living through this one. But the human strain is great. 
It is still the presumption that the Tories will stay the 
course ; but it is still only a presumption. 


* 


This is unfortunate. It would be unfortunate in any 
case, since the country has lived in an electioneering 
atmosphere for the best part of three years and a sense 
of stability is badly needed. But it is doubly unfortunate 
because of the behaviour of the Labour party since the 
election. Readers of The Economist will know that we 
never regarded the conduct of the Socialists while in 
office as being perfect ; but it was a great deal better 
than their behaviour since they shed their responsibility. 
They display an arrogance, a consciousness of superior 
intelligence and virtue, far exceeding the self-praise 
normal to political life ; it would be painful to watch 
even if the bystander could discern any justification for 
it. Not only in their speeches for the gallery but in 
their inmost thoughts (so far as they can be guessed 
from the revelations that peep out in speech and con- 
duct) they are unwilling to concede any honesty of 
purpose or any competence in execution to the half of the 
nation that differs from them. They have made it clear 
that they will not give the Government a fair chance. 
It may be said that the Tories started the game of 
obstruction in the last Parliament. But there is a vital 
difference between a five-year-old administration which 
by its own confession has exhausted its programme, and 
a party coming newly into office with a list of publicly 
announced measures to carry through. 

Moreover, the Socialists’ attitude in opposition in this 
Parliament goes much further than anything the Tories 
did in the last. They threaten total repeal of everything 
the Conservative government enacts. It is, of course, 
the right of every incoming government to repeal such 
parts of its opponents’ legislation as it finds, on 
experience, to be really obnoxious. Hitherto in British 
parliamentary history that right has been exercised with 
moderation ; and it is essential that it should be so. 
The Tories are certainly exercising moderation in this 
respect ; they are not proposing to alter. very much of 
the mass of legislation that Labour piled up between 
1945 and 1951. Yet on each issue that has yet come up, 
the Socialists have said that, when they come back to 
power, they will restore every word and comma that the 
Tories repeal ; and they accompany the declaration with 
threats of reprisals against citizens who venture to 
deal upon the basis of an Act of Parliament or co-operate 
with the Queen’s Government. In the present electoral 
state, these threats may be effective ; but they are no 
less monstrous for that. This sort of attitude is not fair 
play. ‘If it is persisted in, the British Constitution will 
become unworkable. If anything would justify the 
Tories in giving the House of Lords back its powers of 
veto, this would be it. Those who value the traditions 
of British parliamentary life cannot but be appalled by 
the present attitude of Labour. 

Furthermore, it is not only in its parliamentary tactics 
that the Labour party is laying itself open to criticism. 
The extent to whic its policies have, in six months, 
degenerated into irresponsibility is equally alarming. The 
two men who injected some content of realism and 
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responsibility into Labour’s policies in office were Ernest 
Bevin and Stafford Cripps. If their respective teachings 
can each be summed up in a single phrase it would be 
that British foreign policy must be based on the unity 
of the free western world and specifically on common 
action with the United States, and that there are limits 
to the extent of the welfare state that present-day Britain 
can afford. Both these principles are in process of 
repudiation by Labour. The Cripps principle has already 
gone. However skilful the dialectics with which Mr 
Gaitskell attempts to reconcile the decisions forced upon 
him by his back benchers with the policy that he and 
his predecessor followed in office, the fact remains that 
Labour has nailed to its mast the flag of unlimited 
welfare. Mr Marquand, himself the first to impose 
charges in the health service, has promised to repeal all 
charges ; and there has been no hint in the budget debates 
of any willingness on Labour’s part to consider any tota! 
of food subsidies lower than the sacred figure of 
£410 million. As for the Bevin principle, it has not 
yet been formally thrown overboard ; the Labour front 
bench contrived this week to avoid the division that would 
have proclaimed the break. But since the national 
executive of the party has adopted a policy which, in its 
effects, would be plainly contrary to the policy hitherto 
consistently pursued by every Foreign Secretary since 
the war, it is only a matter of time until Bevin is 
repudiated as openly as Cripps. Mr Crossman boasted, 
immediately after the general election, that within six 
months the official policy of the Labour party would be 
Bevanite. He was only a few weeks out. 


These antics in the Labour party cannot be said to 
be losing it votes—though that may be merely because 
the Government is losing votes faster. But they are 
certainly costing Labour heavily in respect among those 
thinking people who belong to no party. Many of them, 
in fact, must for the first time in their lives be praying 
to be delivered from a return of Labour to power. 


* 


Less and less, however, does Mr Churchill’s govern- 
ment look to be the answer to anybody’s prayer. 
Allowances should always be made for a new government 
—but. Ministers have been in office for more than six 
months, and the honeymoon is over. Allowances must 
also be made for the difficult parliamentary situation, to 
which Ministers’ ill fortune has contributed much more 
than their lack of skill. But what is beginning to emerge 
is that they do not really know what they want to do w 
parliamentary time even if they had it. 


This is an indecisive government—and indecisive’ 
is the one quality that could be fatal. Ministers, no do 
will regent the word; they are conscious of all ' 
decisions they have taken. But it is the decisions th: 
have not taken that prove the case—the great areas 
policy that somebody will have to take in hand but whic. 
are still slumberously waiting for the touch of the master 
that will awaken them. When one asks where the blame 
for the lack of decision is to be found, the only possible 
answer is to point to 10 Downing Street. It was 
Mr Churchill who, in opposition, would never consent 
to any precise policies being worked out by the Con- 
servatives. It was Mr Churchill who formed his Cabinet 
of men who do not find it easy to reach clear decisions. 
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And those who are in touch with Whitehall have for six 
months been hearing on all hands that Mr Churchill’s 
methods of personal government have played hob with 
the administrative machine and made it much harder to 
set decisions out of this government than the last. It is 
strange to have to conclude that Mr Churchill, of all 
men, is a cause of indecisiveness. Within the range of 
his own attention, of course, he is not. But nowadays a 
Prime Minister can no more oversee the whole field of 


policy than a general can supervise the battle by telescope. 

It is not perhaps too late for the Conservatives to make 
afresh start. But nobody should underrate the difficulties 
of doing so. Not only would it require a change of 
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attitude and of personalities at the top. It would also 
require them, amid all the pressures that office imposes 
on their energies, to do what most parties find difficult 
enough in the leisure of opposition—to think out exactly 
what it is they wish to do. On the whole it seems 
likely that the pattern of the last six months will be 
maintained and that Mr Churchill will continue to pyrsue 
Mr Attlee’s policies with a few small changes. That will 
doubtless be better than Labour coming back to pursue 
Mr Bevan’s policies. But what a pity that the country is 
not going to be given a chance of discavering whether 
there is not a practical alternative to the siege economy 
in which it has lived for more than a dozen years. 


Western or Eastern Community ? 


£ HE latest Allied Note to Moscow about Germany is 
in most respects an excellent piece of work. It is 


im true that it does not resolve the dilemma in which the 
B Russian initiative placed western public opinion. When 


the Russians propose all-German elections and a unified 
Germany with its own national forces, some sections of 
western opinion—especially in Germany itself—passion- 
ately want to believe that the Russians mean it and, 
however sceptical they may be, do not want to miss any 
opportunity of bringing about a much desired alternative 
to the present tension and division. Other sections of 


® western opinion, especially in France, would regard the 


re-creation of a unified Germany as a disaster and hope 
that the Russian initiative will turn. out to be a bluff. 
The West as a whole does not, therefore, know whether 
o hope for an agreement with the Russians on the 
liberation and unification of Germany or to fear it. So 
long as this division of opinion exists, the draftsman of 
any note to be sent by the American, British and French 
Governments starts under a disadvantage. Indeed, the 
cleverness of the Russian move lay in the extent to which 
it brought these differences to the surface. The new Note 
does not essay the task of reconciling them. But there 
are some points on which all can agree, and it concen- 
trates on them. Some of the most important points in 
the Soviet proposal are either questioned or rejected out- 
right—for example, the suggestion that the frontiers of 
Germany were drawn once for all at Potsdam, and the 
insistence that Germany must not be a member of the 
Atlantic Community or of the European Defence Com- 
munity. Moreover, the Note strikes at the most vulner- 
able points in the Russian and East German position by 
emphasising throughout the idea of freedom. “ Unity 
with freedom and peace with security ” is a sound slogan. 
It will irritate Moscow, but it will greatly strengthen the 
hand of Dr Adenauer, who first formulated it. The Note 
asks for assurances that conditions for free voting shall 
exist before, during and after the proposed all~-German 
elections. It sticks to the proposal that the international 
-ommission set up by the United Nations should investi- 
gate the conditions for free elections, but the western 
overnments are ready to consider other “ practical and 
Precise proposals for an impartial commission ” that the 
Russians may put forward. Not only must there be free 
young in the election, but the German Government 
formed as a result of the election must be allowed to 
Participate in full freedom” in the negotiation of a 
Peace treaty. 


+ 


This insistence on freedom puts the Russians in their 


turn in a dilemma. To grant real freedom and secrecy 
of voting in Eastern Germany would be to lose their 
present absolute control of their zone ; there is every 
indication that the Communists would be in a tiny 
minority. This would be such a serious blow to their 
prestige that they could hardly tolerate it. It creates the 
strong probability that they will refuse the western con- 
dition or try to weasel out of it. But if so, western 
opinion will be able to close its ranks, since nobody wants 
umity if the elections are to be rigged in the Communists’ 
favour. Moreover, it would then be clear to German 
opinion that it was the Russians, not the western allies, 
who are standing in the way of that unity on which 
every German heart is, and inevitably must be, set. For 
this reason, the Russians might just conceivably accept 
the challenge of freedom—or pretend to. If sincere, this 
could be on the calculation that it was worth paying even 
the enormous price of losing complete control of Eastern 
Germany, if thereby they could gain enough say in the 
policies of united Germany to prevent it casting in its lot 
with the West—a calculation which, as was pointed out 
here last week, might not prove to be wholly incorrect. 
Or the promise to restore freedom in Eastern Germany 
might be made as a bluff, in the knowledge that it would 
at least set the western countries back on the horns of 
their dilemma—do they want a unified Germany or not ? 
—and could be wriggled out of before it had to be 
redeemed. 
* 

The prospect therefore is that the argument will con- 
tinue for some time before anyone can see whether it is 
going to lead anywhere. Meanwhile the western govern- 
ments are quite properly going ahead with their negotia- 
tions to substitute contractual arrangements—a virtual 
peace treaty—for the present occupation statute and to 
bring Western Germany into the European Defence 
community. The treaty for the EDC has been initialled 
and the contract should be signed, if all goes well, before 
the end of this month. Initialling and signature, of course, 
are not the same thing as ratification. It would need 
much boldness to prophesy that these documents will be 
approved by both the French and the German legisla- 
tures. The most that can be ‘said is that the dutlook in 
Bonn is not quite so black as it seemed to be. Dr 
Adenauer is said to be confident that he can get the 
agreements through, and he has been right before when 
others were despondent. ; 


One of the arguments most frequently ised against the 
EDC and the proposed new relationship between the 
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Federal Republic and the western occupying powers is 
that support for these instruments is obstructing the 
possibility of agreeing with the Russians. The substance 
of peace in Europe, it is being said, is being thrown away 
for the shadow. This is an argument that is heard in 
Germany and in France; and it was heard from the 
Labour benches in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day. It is true that the Russians do not like the EDC— 
indeed, they distrust the whole idea of Western European 
integration ; and to those who are accustomed to western 
ways of bargaining, the way to get a concession from the 
other man is to offer one yourself. But this is not the 
Russian method. Certainly, on the record, to say that the 
negotiations for EDC have spoiled the chances of agree- 
ment with the Russians is not only untrue, but manifestly 
the opposite of the truth. If EDC had not been making 
such good progress, the Russians would never have made 
their latest offer, which, whether it be sincere or a bluff, 
is an improvement in their attitude on anything that has 
gone before. It is true that the actual ratification of the 
defence treaty might not have the same stimulating effect 
on Russian moderation ; a man who will offer a heavy 
price to avoid something he does not want will withdraw 
his offer once it is a fait accompli. But even that is not 
certain ; there will be plenty of opportunities for trouble- 
making within EDC, and it is conceivable that the 
Russians would pay the price of surrendering the Soviet 
zone if thereby they could make sure of an unco-operative 
German delegation to EDC. At every step in the build- 
ing up of Western Europe’s defences, warnings have been 
uttered that Soviet Russia “ would not tolerate”’ what 
was proposed. As Mr Eden said on Wednesday, Com- 
munist threats ought not to influence the action of the 
western countries, except perhaps to consolidate their 
purpose. 


* 


Admittedly, the structure of the EDC is gimcrack ; 
only the men who carried through this great piece of 
negotiation are enthusiastic about it. Many say it will 


Suez and 


HE Anglo-Egyptian talks are still eking out a death- 

bed existence as The Economist goes to press ; life 
continues because no one wants to strike the death blow. 
But there comes a moment at which it is no longer 
possible to keep on saying that, though the other party’s 
point of view is unacceptable, the door is still open to 
continue on the same basis. The Egyptian public is 
being led to expect some dramatic dénouement—to be 
“ prepared for all eventualities.” Rupture seems inevit- 
able, and it is the more tragic because an agreement, 
advantageous to both parties, on most of the points at 
issue, was not far off. 


Over the Canal Zone, agreement was actually attain- 
able. Egypt was still unwilling to enter a general scheme 
of Middle Eastern defence ; it cherishes the illusion that, 
by refusing any such link, it may be able to remain 
neutral in war. But it was ready, if the British army 
were to leave and the Egyptian army to fly its flag on 
the Canal, to accept the cadre of British technicians and 
instructors without which, at present, it could not 
adequately defend its property. In a word, a display of 
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restore German freedom to rearm without any real 
guarantees against German predominance. Others ,, 
the structure is so elaborate that it will not work 
none of the critics will honestly face the alterna;ives It 
can be taken for granted that Western Germany is aboy 
to recover its sovereignty and, for all practical purposes. 
its freedom of action. How is it to act, if it is not to be 
in the EDC ? Is it to be neutral and defenceless. isolate 
from Western Europe, but cheek by jowl wit! heavily 
armed Communist Europe ? Such a Germany would 20 
the way of Czechoslovakia. Dertinger, the East German 
Foreign Minis‘er, put it very clearly in a speech ast week 
in Berlin :— 

It will be our duty to fight until the moment cones when 
an undivided democratic peace-loving Germany proclaim; 
everlasting friendship with the USSR ; is linked in frieng. 
ship with our Polish and Czechoslovak neighbours, with aj 
people’s democracies amd all peace-loving peoples; ang 
becomes a full member of the world peace camp. 

The other possibility is a nationalist Germany, armed 
but without ties to other nations—which would put the 
clock back to 1936. The former of these alternative 
would seem to suit the Russians best—though the latter 
is what they seem to be arguing for. Those in th 
western camp who German rearmament within 
the EDC—or who, the Labour party, would agree 
to it only on conditions which, as Mr Eden demonstrated, 
would certainly have the effect of killing it—really ought 
to make clear which of these alternatives it is that they 
favour. 

Nobody should underrate the German passion for 
unity. Germany has, indeed, a right to unity, and the 
western allies should seize every opportunity that is pre- 
sented to them of making it clear that it is not they who 
stand in the way of “unity with freedom.” Burt, as the 
allied Note says, “ Germany is divided because Europe is 
divided.” So long as Europe remains divided, Germany, 
whether unified or partitioned, cannot be neutral. The 
only choice is whether it shall belong to the wesicrn com- 
munity or the eastern. It is by this test that the Europea 
Defence Community-is justified. 


the Sudan 


mutual confidence had taken place. Where confidence 
was lacking was on the question of the Sudan. Both 
sides were agreed that the Sudanese must enjoy self 
determination. The Egyptians demanded that they 
should enjoy it under Egyptian sovereignty, the symbol 
of which is King Farouk’s title to kingship of the 
Sudan ; the British would agree to this title only subject 
to consultation of the Sudanese. Neither side would 
trust the other to carry out such a consultation fairly. 
The Egyptians, indeed, spend much time reasoning 
that consultation is unsuitable and unnecessary becaust, 
in their eyes, the Sudan is in any case already pat 
Egypt. Their attitude towards it is both complacett 
and proprietary. Last week, on the anniversary of the 
King’s accession, the ceremonies at Al Azhar university 
included a speech by the mouthpiece of the Sudants 
students who proclaimed the Sudan’s loyalty 10 th 
King of the Nile ‘Valley ; ians listen only « 
Sudanese who hold this view and, therefore, believe that 
all Sudanese do so. They prefer not to find out whethe 
they are right or wrong. During the recent talks they 
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THE 


cold-shouldered - two suggestions for doing so: one, 
‘hat they should send a delegation to the Sudan ; the 
other, that they should allow a dispassionate Arab states- 
man, such as Nuri Pasha of Iraq, to make and publish 


a report on the subject. At the same time, they regard 


every British move towards the self-government and 


self-determination that have been promised to the Sudan . 


as a picce of sharp practice designed to create a state 
unfriendly to Egypt and run by British puppets. Only 
extracts from the pabulum fed to them daily by the 
press can convey their beliefs. In the last week alone 
Egyptians have read or heard that “ the plan is obviously 
‘9 delay the dispute with long drawn-out negotiations, 
whereby Britain seeks to gain time for the Governor 
General of the Sudan to achieve his policy—a clever 
encircling movement to defeat Egypt’s cause in the 
Sudan” ; that “ Britain’s intransigent policy in the 
Sudan may in some measure be due to Britain’s fear 
that the expansion of Egypt’s influence further south 
may result in African races now under British domina- 
tion looking to Egypt as their natural champion ” ; and 
that Egypt is “ the guiding star of the Middle East, the 
civilising and stabilising influence of the African conti- 
nent.” Such complacency may raise a smile among those 
who know the social and administrative conditions inside 
Egypt—the former are described in a new research 
report from the Rockefeller Foundation, based on the 
findings of a five-year study, as considerably the worst 
in the world. Yet the existence of such legends merits 
notice, for they have an important effect upon policy: 
they produce complete lack of confidence in British good 
faith and, therefore, rule out a solution in the Sudan 
by Anglo-Egyptian agreement. 


* 


If the talks, therefore, break down, which govern- 
ment—the British or the Egyptian—is the bigger loser ? 

n balance, there can be no doubt that the greatest 
immediate losses will be suffered by Egypt’s present 
rulers. They are handicapped by the fact that the 
egyptian public, long accustomed to excitement, expects 
them to mark the breaking off of negotiations with some 
iramatic symbol of defiance. In internal policy, their 
Dbjective is to break the power of the Wafd. The Wafd 
preaches violence. If, therefore, Hilaly Pasha and his 
abinet fail to prove that negotiation uces better 
esults than violence, they play into Wafd hands. They 
Produce a situation in which violence becomes tempting 
ind likely, and in which it will be turned—as in January 

not only against the British but against their own caste 
ind policy. Secondly, rupture with Britain defeats 
nother of their objectives, which is to arrest the flow 
of foreign businesses and capital away from Cairo and 
owards Beirut. Only last week the Minister of the 
ntcrior, Maraghy Bey, issued a statement on amend- 
ments to the Forei > Resi Law designed “ to 
ive ioreigners a feeling of confidence that the Govern- 


ment is doing its duty to preserve security with regard 
> hem.” Kew foreigners will gain the desired feeling 
‘hile Egypt’s inclination to come to international agree- 


nents, and to keep them when made, is so slight. Lastly, 
pot even over the Sudan does a) ¢ place them at 
0 advantage. For it is not oy ogee: British who 
« in Khartoum, and a break with Britain would render 
‘vitable the pursuit of a ‘British and not an Anglo- 
Syptian policy. . , 
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The losses to Britain would also be great. The large 
British and foreign community in Egypt will be in 
physical danger if the policy of Cairo politicians once 
again tempts the public to resort to violence. Moreover, 
violent social upheaval in Egypt would upset security 
and tranquillity all over the Middle East in a way that 
would help no one except the Russians. Nor is it any 
longer possible to say of the canal, as it still is of the 
Sudan, that a rupture would at least leave the British 
in possession. It is possible to maintain a base on the 
canal in siege conditions, behind a desert bastion and 
employing imported labour, but the process is both 
expensive in money and distasteful politically. No one 
in London wants a return to the conditions that prevailed 
before January 26th. Indeed, some official quarters in 
London, having been forced to contemplate a removal 
of the British Middle Eastern base from the canal zone 
to somewhere else, have come to the conclusion that it 
might be better to do so than to hold the, canal in the 
face of Egyptian hostility. If this view came to be 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, a rupture might 
have the result that Britain would lose both the canal 
zone and the benefits of Egyptian co-operation. 


In both Cairo and London the action to take in order 
to guard against the effects of a breakdown is being 
freely discussed. Some Egyptians favour a policy of 
non-co-operation with their British customers, regardless 
of the fact that to sever trade relations would hurt Egypt, 


_ in its present parlous economic 'state, far worse than it 


would hurt Britain. Others want to take the Sudan case 
to the International Court of Justice, though the general 
opinion in Egypt (as throughout the Middle East) now 
is that all such international bodies are tools of the Great 
Powers, and that no fair verdict can be expected from 
them. At the Egyptian end, suggestions that would 
enable Hilaly Pasha to hold his country steady are few 
or none. The British Government are, however, most 
unwilling to leave matters in an impasse that threatens 
a return to the conditions that bred the riot of 
January 26th. Brains are being racked, therefore, for 
new methods of satisfying Egypt’s fear of a hostile Sudan. 


One that has been suggested is the establishment of a 
Nile Valley Authority of the riverain states—which are 
not merely Egypt and the Sudan, but also Ethiopia, 
Uganda and the Belgian Congo, if not also Kenya and 
Ti ika—to promote a sense of security about the 
life-line of water supply. Another is that Egypt, since 
it does not trust Britain to consult Khartoum about 

ian soverei , should be encouraged to talk with 
i My diced 'y, dealing with representative 
Sudanese selected by the nominees of a team such as 
Mr Nehru, the President of the Swiss Republic, and 
members of the Arab League other than Egypt. For 
Britain to advance suggestions of this type would be 
proof of disinterest, yet it would observe all obligations 
to the Sudanese. Egypt, by accepting them, would 
acknowledge that the best way to get on with an important 
neighbour is to keep one’s mind open to his views. To 
refuse would be to display towards the Sudan a spirit of 

ialism in the bad old sense of the word—the sense 
that implies a dictatorial attitude and a mind closed to 
all thoughts and interests but its-own. 
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NOTES 


Labour’s European Policy 


Mr Attlee is showing great skill in the rearguard action 
that he is fighting against the Bevanites’ drive to change the 
foreign policy of the Labour party. He was unable to prevent 
the issue of the recent statement of the National Executive 
of the party, which, though it did not condemn German re- 
armament and the European Defence Community in so many 
words, proposed that they should wait until there had been 
consultations with the Russians and a general election in 
Germany—conditions which, as Mr Attlee must have known, 
and as Mr Eden had no difficulty on Wednesday in demon- 
strating, would effectively sabotage the policy. Still it was 
possible to argue that the actions of the Labour Government 
were not being formally repudiated. 


The next move by the Bevanites was to try to get the 
party to force a division in Wednesday’s foreign affairs debate 
and thus formally break the tacit agreement of the last two 
parliaments that foreign policy is a bipartisan matter. This 
was defeated in the party meeting—but not so much because 
of any attachment to bipartisanship itself as because one 
section of the party supports German rearmament as vigor- 
ously as the Bevanites oppose it. A vote might have repeated 
the scene that took place at the end of the rearmament debate, 
with Mr Wyatt, Mr Bellenger and their friends abstaining 
instead of the Bevanites. 


The differences were very apparent nevertheless. There 
was much more contradiction between Mr Bevan’s speech 
and Mr Attlee’s than between Mr Attlee’s and Mr Eden’s. 
Mr Attlee, in fact, spoke like a responsible statesman, anxious 
not to obstruct the Foreign Secretary in the pursuit of a 
policy he believes to be right. Wisely, he refrained from any 
attempt to reconcile this attitude with his party’s most recent 
declaration of policy. 

This is an uneasy situation, and one that must cause Mr 
Attlee acute embarrassment,-the more so since the tide is 
clearly flowing against him. The unions, as is mentioned in 


a later Note, are beginning to pass anti-rearmament resolu- ' 


tions, and though their concern-is more with the domestic 
economic implications of rearmament, the same current is 
turning the party away from the foreign policies that the 
Labour Government pursued. Mr Attlee will before long 
have to choose between his own statesmanship and his loyalty 
to the party. 

* * 


German Threatens German 


An official bulletin issued in Bonn on Tuesday declared 
that neither threats nor terror from the East would deflect 
the Federal-Republic from its present course. The: Western 
Germans will certainly need steady nerves under the increas- 
ingly violent barrage now being directed against them by 
their Communist countrymen. The East German leaders 
are acting on their belief that Dr Adenauer and the Americans 
will retreat if they run into sufficiently obstinate resistance. 
As agreement between the Federal Republic and the Western 
allies seems to draw steadily nearer, the threats grow more 
strident. Dertinger, the Foreign Minister, speaks of the 
German people’s “right and duty to reply and hit back,” 
and Grotewohl, the Premier, writes of the imperative neces- 
sity of “joint action by the workers and mass actions by 
the whole West German population to overthrow the 
Adenauer government.” 

This is something more than a matter of words. Com- 
mittees and councils have been set up throughout the Federal 
Republic, with ostensibly respectable and representative 
backing, to. campaign against the contractual agreements. 
“Mass strikes” have not yet taken place, but the riots in 
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Essen last Sunday foreshadow bigger and better demonstr,. 
tions ; and East German indignation against this “ monstroy, 
carnage ” (one person was killed and two injured) ‘s clea; 
designed to intimidate the West German authorities from 
taking effective police action in future. In Berlin Her 
Ulbricht has stated that the day after the contractua! agree- 
ments are signed the consequences for Berlin will be “ Clearly 
seen” ; and already it looks as if the Russians have begun 
to put on the heat in and around the city by their interference 
with allied patrols on the Helmstedt autobahn. 

Finally, East Germans are talking a great deal aboyt 
their “national responsibility . . . to organise the armed 
defence of our homeland.” They assume, for propaganda 
purposes, that the signature of the contractual agreements 
would be only a prelude to an American attack eastwards, 
They are therefore able to argue that the “ sole purpose ” of 
any East German army would be “to preserve peace and 
protect our homeland” and, at the same time, to threaten 
that the “ German people will not stand by idly while a new 
imperialist army of aggression is being raised in Western 
Germany.” In a sense, of course, the threat is not new, 
The East German Bereitschaften, now nearly 60,000 strong, 
are trained in the use of tanks and artillery and could be 
quickly expanded into a much bigger force. But the presence 
of this reality behind the Communist threats only adds 1 
their effectiveness, especially as the Moscow press is already 
discussing the possibility of civil war in Germany. 


* * * 


The Unions and Rearmament 


Two important unions, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and the Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers’ 
Union, have now resolved to endorse what is usually called 
Bevanism—the contention that the rearmament programme 
is too large. Their rank and file will probably agree with 
them and so, undoubtedly, will many constituency Labour 
parties. Because it is convenient and, from a selfish point 
of view, advantageous to support Mr Bevan’s contention, 
many unions have resolved to follow his lead. This does 
not mean that their leaders are his loyal adherents or that 
they believe as a matter of course irf all his theories. They 
have merely observed the effects of the rearmament pro- 
gramme in action—prices are rising, shortages are prophesied 
and money is being spent on machine guns. They believe 
that hardships can best be remedied by reducing the scale 
of rearmament and by devoting the resources thus set free 
to articles the public needs. 


None of this means that the unions want to install Mr 
Bevan as the leader of the Labour party. He just happens 
to be the first Labour politician to propound, in the last 
few years, a theory that every member-of the movement 
must clearly find agreeable. The unions’ support for his 
views is almost certainly coincidental—but is nevertheless 
genuine. Mr Bevan is not, in the strict sense of the phrast, 
a trade union man and does not owe his present positiol 
on the Labour party executive to trade union support. But 
his views on the way the nation should distribute its resources 
are being accepted by an increasing number of loyal and 
orthodox trade union members. The importance of the 
unions’ resolutions does not lie in the effect they may have 
on the political future of Mr Bevan. It is in the pressure 
that will be exerted on the Labour party’s official leaders, 
particularly at the Labour party conference in the autum. 
Mr Bevan’s personal position in the party has not beet 


strengthened, but whatever is left of Mr Attlee’s wish 
impress upon his supporters the hard facts of national 
i ing further whittled away. 


security is being 
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Mischief in Le Monde . 


The publication by M. _Beuve-Méry, editor of Le 
Monde, of the alleged report of Admiral Fechteler, must be 
‘aterpreted as a calculated blow for French detachment from 
che American military bloc. In his reply to the subsequent 
letter of resignation of M, Rémy Roure, Le Monde’s chief 
commentator on home affairs, M. Beuve-Méry wrote: 
“Nether peace nor the solidarity of the nations will be saved 
hy weakness, by fear or by blindness in regard to our own 
friends and’ allies.” He has continuously stressed the 
impossibility of France’s fulfilling its military engagements 
under the Atlantic Pact and, for the reason that the Pact 
contained German rearmament as an egg contains a yolk, the 
provocative nature of Nato from the Soviet standpoint. That 
; distinguished Frenchman should throughout the years have 
spoken honestly of his country’s lassitude and weakness, in 
face of the various paper engagements which it has so far 
failed to honour, could be stimulating as well as debilitating. 
But to reaffirm the principle of neutrality 14 months after the 
establishment of Shape in Marly Forest and on the eve of the 
signature of the treaties of Bonn is an act of spiritual pride 
which has not commended itself to French opinion. 

The comments of the wide range of the Parisian press, 
almost without exception, have been caustic and unsym- 
pathetic. Moreover, the very cautious reporting of the 
dispute by the Communist organs suggests that, although 
neutralist outbursts are normally grist to their mill, this 
particular exposure, three months after its original whisper- 
ing in a crypto-Communist newsletter, has taken them by 
surprise. Even the French Communists were not immediately 
prepared to proclaim the “report’s” authenticity. That 
mischief should be made with such an unconvincing report is 
a deplorable event in European journalism, of which Le 
Monde has been im most respects such a distinguished leader. 


* e a 


Request for Restraint 


rhe chorus of impending wage demands is evidently 
growing louder and faster than Mr Butler had bargained for 
when he framed his budget. In the past week three big unions 
have added their voices to the clamour. The Amalgamated 
Engineering Union has decided to press for an increase of 
{2 a week for adult male workers, with increases also for 
women and apprentices ; The National Union of Railwaymen 
will ask for an imerease of ro per cent, which, if granted, 
would add £17 million to the wage bill ; and The National 
Union of Agricultural Workers will ask for a minimum 
wage of {7 a week. Against the sombre back- 
ground of a still widening trade gap, lagging produc- 
tivity and contracting export markets, the prospect of a large 
addition to labour costs is grave indeed. It is so grave that 
the Chancellor decided to put the matter, at a meeting on 
Thursday, to the National Advisory Council, a body con- 
sisting of representatives of the British Employers’ 
Confederation, the TUC and the nationalised industries. 
The results of this meeting are not known at the time of 
going to press. But it is certain that in asking for a policy 
of wage restraint, the Chancellor has not the advantages that 
Sir Stafford Cripps had. ing cut the food subsidies and 
imposed economies in the and education services in 
the teeth of the TUC’s protests, Mr Butler cannot easily 
take Sir Stafford’s line that all can be arranged by agree- 
ment and co-operation. He has on his side the understanding 
of some of the TUC leaders, notably its president Mr Deakin, 
ot the economic issues involved; and it may be i 
‘rgument that, if labour costs can be kept within 
an era of stable prices is on the way, y because raw 
material prices have fallen, © partly because a 
weakening of the demand for consumer goods may bri 


down their prices. 
The TUC leaders may persuade the unions to 
ns te thes wil one 
see 


i 


postpone their claims for a 


persuade the unions to modify their claims until they can 
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for themselves that the cost of living is stable—and they will 
expect a more drastic attack on industrial profits. Under a 
Tory government the unions are more than ever determined 
to safeguard their members’ standard of living, and in the 
short run they are in a position to do so. The degree of dis- 
inflation brought about by the Chancellor’s policy has been 
enough to earn him their hostility without weakening their 


power. 
* x . 


Verdict for the BBC 


The Government's White Paper is a document of con- 
siderable political cleverness. Basically, the Government’s 
decision is to accept the main recommendation of the 
Beveridge Committee and to leave the structure of British 
broadcasting mainly unchanged. They did not wish, how- 
ever, bluntly to reject the pressure of their backbenchers for 
commercial broadcasting. So they have accepted “in 
principle” the view that there shall be an element of com- 
petition in television, but have hedged it with so many condi- 
tions that the would-be sponsors will find it easier to pass 
through a needle’s eye than to get their programmes on the 
air. To begin with, nothing is to happen until the BBC has 
completed its television coverage of the country and 
developed its experiments with high-frequency sound broad- 
casting—and until the national resources (and, it might be 
added, ‘the consumer’s purse, which pays for all sponsored 
broadcasting in the end) are sufficient to justify the erection 
of additional stations and the manufacture of new receivers 
to receive on new wave-letigths. When this time comes, the 
advertisers are not to be permitted to buy any of the BBC’s 
time. They are to build their own stations ; there is to be 
a council to oversee their output ; and every licence to broad- 
cast is to be ratified by Parliament. 

It is so difficult to imagine anyone risking capital on these 
stiff conditions, and the time is in any case so distant, that 
it is hardly worthwhile criticising the scheme. It is, however, 
a great pity that, if the Government were going to open the 





ADVERTISING WISDOM . 





Quality sells... slowly 


There are people who say that you don’t need to 
advertise a really good article. They say that quality 
sells itself; and up to a point they're right. But quality 
by itself can be a slow salesman ; by the time the world 
knows what an excellent product you are offering, you 
may have. gone out of business. 


One of the basic principles of selling is that, in the 
long run, if a product is going to be advertised it has 
to be good. But another is that even if a product is 
good, it still has to be advertised. 


In fact, before you congratulate yourself because 
your product is selling very nicely on its quality, 
wouldn’t it be as well to ask how much better it would 
sell if you helped it with a little of the right sort of 
advertising ? 

Why not drop in and talk about it? We can show 
you some actual examples that will convince you. 
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door, even by a crack, to competition in broadcasting, they 
should have chosen to do so by way of permitting advertising 
on the air, instead of letting broadcasters compete in public 
service, and that they should have drawn this distinction 
between television and sound broadcasting, tending to keep 
them apart instead of encouraging them to grow together. 


For the rest, the White Paper follows the expected lines. 
The Charter’ is renewed for ten years—which is too long, 
but better than the Beveridge Committee’s proposed per- 
petuity. The Governors are to be appointed in future on 
the advice of an impartial panel. The Beveridge Committee's 
proposal for dyarchy in Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland 
—with national councils responsible for some of the staff and 
for the content of the Home Programmes, but with the rest 
of the staff responsible to London—is accepted ; it will be 
a miracle if it works without intolerable friction. In England, 
the regional advisory bodies are to be given greater power. 


In short, the BBC is continued in its functions, subject 
to several more of the inhibitions and restrictions that limit 
its actions. The Government have not only confirmed the 
monopoly ; they have ensured that m will be even more 
arthritic than it need be. Those who hoped for a more 
thorough reform can take comfort from the certainty that a 
great deal will happen in the next ten years. By 1962 it 
may be possible to get the public—and therefore the poli- 
ticlans—to take seriously the dangers and disadvantages of 
monopoly in this most powerful organ of public enlighten- 
ment. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 17. 
Demand in the World Economy 


Only two things are certain in economic affairs. fry 
that the unexpected always happens—or nearly always—and 
secondly that shortages can be converted into surpluses over. 
night. When the rearmament programmes were launched jp 
the second half of 1950, it seemed inevitable that the « 
of civilian goods would be curtailed, for production was 
already at a high level and resources were more or less fylly 
employed. Yet that did not happen. The United Nations 
report on the world economic situation 1950-51* has chown 
that the increase in total production from 1950 to 1051 was 
greater than the increase in production of military goods. 
permitting a larger supply of civilian goods. This concly- 
sion is; of course, a generalisation and does not necessarily 
apply to all countries ; but it is true for many of them. Even 
Britain, whose increase in industrial production was <maller 
than that of any other country except Denmark (see accom. 
panying chart), enjoyed a higher level of civilian consumption 
in 1951 than in 1950, though only at the expense of a large 
deficit in its overseas accounts. 

It is unfortunate that the report does not present a fuller 
analysis of trends in consumption, and more particularly in 
demand. It observes that in the second half of 1051 and 
early 1952 “ the output of consumer goods dropped. owing 
to a slackening of consumer demand.” But that is a state- 


1952 


uppl 


* World Economic Situation ”—World Economic Report. 1950-5], 
prepared by the Secretary~General, United Nations. 





Changes in the World Economy, 1950-51 


The following charts have been based on information contained in the World Economic Report, 1950-51, 
prepared by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, which was published this week. A further selec- 


tion will appear in a subsequent issue of The Economist. 


The chart in the bottom right-hand corner shows the 


relation between the increase in money wages and the cost of living in twelve countries in the fhird quarter 

of 1951 compared with the first half of 1949. In those countries above the diagonal, money wages during this 

period increased more than the cost of living, implying that real wages rose. Those countries below the 

diagonal experienced a sharper tise in the cost of living than in money wages during the same period, implying 
that real wages fell. 
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The almost dramatic switch from 
chortage to surplus that is becoming evident in many com- 
sodities—even coal and steel—is essentially a function of 
decl ne in demand rather than of increase in supply. If the 
ends in demand could. be accurately forecast, economic 
srophecies might prove to be more accurate than they have 
been in the past. 

* * * 


ment not an analysis. 


tabour’s Local Victories 


[he local government elections have shown a strong 
-rend towards Labour in all types of local authority, but 
‘ts success has been most marked in the large towns. 
Altogether Labour claims to have captured control of 11 
county boroughs, 16 non-county boroughs, 29 urban 
districts (against one loss) and 4 rural districts. These gains 
must be seen against a general picture in which the great 
majority of local councils will remain in other hands than 
Labour’s. In fact, Labour majorities will now exist in little 
more than a quarter of the boroughs in England and Wales, 
in less than a third of the urban districts, and in only a 
small proportion of rural districts. 


Labour has made headway on a number of councils 
which previously held aloof from party politics. It has forced 
a considerable number of Independents to contest their seats 
with Conservative support. One effect of the elections has 
been to weaken the general position of Independent can- 
didates, who in some areas have given ground before a 
militant Conservatism as well as before the Labour onslaught. 
The grip of party politics on local government, even in the 
rural districts, is everywhere tightening ; but Labour is still 
a long way from exerting the sway in local affairs which it 
has attained nationally, 

In the large towns the position is different. Labour may 
now be expected to wield control in 38 of the 83 county 
boroughs, and in several others it is the largest single party. 
The Conservatives have managed to hang on in Leeds, and 
Manchester also if Labour holds its hand and does not seek to 
displace five Liberal aldermen. But Labour gained notable 
victories at Bradford and Bristol and, with the aid of the 
aldermanic elections, it should also secure the majority at 
Birmingham and Leicester. Labour is not yet back to its high 
watermark of 1946 when it controlled every city of over a 
quarter of a million people except Liverpool ; but it will 
dominate 8 of the 13 cities in this category, while at Notting- 
ham there is the curious position of a tie. 


* * * 


Confessions According to Pattern 


The “germ warfare” propaganda campaign, which has 
been carried on with concentrated intensity for many weeks 
by Communists throughout the world, has reached a climax 
with the publicity given to the alleged confessions of two 
American airmen, Lieut. Enoch and Lieut. Quinn. The con- 
fessions that they had taken part in germ warfare have been 
reproduced on the most massive scale ; several complete 
broadcasts in Peking’s home service were devoted to them 
and about a third of the New ‘China News Agency’s trans- 
missions over five days were on the same theme. It is remark- 
able that they are not mere statements of what is alleged to 
have happened, but comprise expressions of complete 
solidarity with the Communist cause in language identical 
with that of Communist political propaganda. Lieut. Enoch 
is represented as declaring: 


_I have seen the truth as printed by. the democratic 
Chinese press. . . . I am beginning to see very clearly just 
who is a peace-lover and who is a warmonger responsible 
for this inhuman war; and I am determined to struggle for 
peace against Wall Street capitalism to clear my conscience 
of my past errors. 


Lieut. Quinn likewise declared, according to the broadcasts, 
‘nat ™ the capitalistic Wall Street warmongers in their ruthless 
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greed have caused this horrible crime of germ warfare to be 
launched in order to get more money for themselves in the 
hope of spreading the war” ; he also talked about his con- 
science and his desire to “confess and repent.” 

If these two prisoners were simply admitting what they 
had done, it is remarkable that their remorse should 
spontaneously express itself in the special jargon of Com- 
munism. It is more likely, in the absence of any better 
evidence in support of the germ warfare allegations, that the 
two airmen were either Communists in America before 
mobilisation or have been converted and indoctrinated since 
they became prisoners. The language and tone of their “ con- 
fessions ” strangely recall the macabre outpourings first heard 
in the great Moscow trials of the Old Bolsheviks, and often 
repeated since in Communist courts of law. It now appears 
that such confessions are to become a feature of Communist 
propaganda in time of war, with prisoners playing the part of 
a Zinoviev, a Radek or a Rajk. Indeed, germ warfare seems 
to be a special feature of such disclosures, for in the Radek- 
Pyatakov trial in Moscow in 1937 the alleged Trotskyite con- 
spirators confessed that they had planned to infect troop trains 
of the Red Army with disease bacteria, in order to bring about 
the defeat of the Soviet regime by German Fascism. 


ca x * 
Atomic Artillery 


Curious inconsistencies are to be noticed in American 
and British publicity about atomic weapons. British expeci- 
ments off the Australian coast are to be held in conditions of 
the closest secrecy, although lately the Americans have 
allowed their journalists and soldiers to come closer and 
closer to the scene of experimental explosions. About British 
progress in atomic weapons nothing of any substance 13 
released, but the world is told quite freely how much it 
depends on one British scientist—and his name and address 
are given. It is impossible to get out of any Whitehall depart- 
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ment any crumb of intelligent comment on what might be 
the tactical importance of atomic artillery—or for that matter 
guided missiles, in which British progress is said to be 
striking ; yet the American press has printed a number of 
revealing comments based on official information. The dis- 
crepancy is puzzling, even allowing for British anxiety to live 
down the Fuchs affair. 

Only last week Mr Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army, 
described in some detail the atomic gun now being developed 
in the United States and said that “ atomic artillerymen ” 
were being trained in its use. It seems obvious that tactical 
atomic weapons, whether used from the air or on the ground, 
might make much easier Nato’s task of defending Western 
Europe against mass invasion ; and that knowledge of their 
existence would be an added deterrent to aggression. But 
there is now also a danger that their importance will be 
exaggerated and that rearmament programmes of conventional 
weapons will be prematurely curtailed. 


American spokesmen agree that these weapons will not, 
for some years, provide quick and cheap ways to military 
security ; the need for the infantryman on the spot will 
remain. At the same time, the astounding skill of scientists 
in gradually reducing the original atomic, bomb to more 
manageable and less appalling proportions.may have the effect 
of reducing the general awe in which this weapon has been 
held. It should not be impossible for Mr Churchill to provide 
the British public with some material and ideas about the 
possibility that science is finding the military answer t. Com- 
munist superiority in numbers of infantry. 


* * * 


Development Pains 


The terse staccato phrasing of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation’s latest report hides nothing. The follow- 
ing quotation from the account of the abandoned Gambia 
poultry farm is a good illustration of its directness :— 

(1) (a) In April, 1951, there was an epidemic of Newcastle 

disease which wiped out the poultry flock ; 

(b) that was the end of poultry farming. 

The total loss on this scheme “will be about £800,000,” 
which accounts for most of the total loss of £1,143,000 on 
abandoned undertakings. In 1951, the consolidated 
operating loss of the corporation and its subsidiaries was 
over £1,000,000, double the less of 1950. If anyone thought 
that Lord Reith would achieve an immediate transformation 
in the corporation’s prospects, he will be disappointed—and 
told so, bluntly, in this report. 


If anything the corporation’s difficulties have increased 
in the last twelve months. One of these is the rate of interest 
the corporation has to pay on its advarices from the Govern- 
ment. If, as has happened, the rate rises after a scheme 
has been approved, the estimates are upset and the expected 
profit disappears. The corporation is enjoined by Act of 
Parliament, the report points out, “ to do economic good ; just 
that; but to do it without losing money.” But this task 
may be frustrated by administrative action, which applies to 
the corporation the standard terms for long-term loans. 
If its plea for some relief gets a favourable response, “ 1951 
should constitute the peak of Corporation loss ; next year’s 
story should be different.” 


Yet even this cautious note may be too optimistic. It 
can be assumed that there will be no more wild plunges 
into. dubious propositions such as the Gambia poultry fartn. 
The odds, however, are still heavily weighted against the cor- 
poration’s financial success. Although it is expected to 
operate like a commercial concern, it has no real freedom. 
Even its most promising undertakings, among which the 
Tanganyika coalfields investigation ranks high, may be 
dependent for ultimate success on government action. There 
is certainly a good case for financial participation by colonial 
governments in the corporation’s projects as is urged in the 
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report. This might, however, be more easily forthcoming 
if there were not one corporation but several, based in the 
colonies and looking to a central organisation in London 
only for advice and technical assistance. If the need for 
some means of supplementing private enterprise in the 
colonies can be taken as proved, it is far from certain thar 
the Colonial Development Corporation, as at presen: con- 
stituted, is the best means of filling the gap. 


x * * 


New Trials in Criminal Cases 


In the House of Lords last week Lord Goddard, the 
Lord Chief Justice, raised again the contention ther the 
Court of Criminal Appeal should be given the power to 
order a new trial in criminal cases; as he reminded the 
House, the question is at least forty years old, since it 
was raised in 1909 by. the then Lord Chief Justice. The 
occasion for last week’s debate was the recent trial for 
murder of two men in Liverpool, and the subsequent 
inquiry ordered by the Home Secretary. After the verdict 
at the assizes the defence raised two allegations. One 
was that one of the main witnesses for the Crown had 
committed perjury, and had confessed as much. The other 
was that a third man had confessed to the murder. 

This country still believes very firmly in trial by jury 
in serious criminal cases. It is for a jury to say whom they 
believe among the witnesses, and whom not, and they have 
the advantage that they need give no reasons. An allega- 
tion that a witness is lying is common enough in court, 
and juries. have to decide where the truth lies ; but, as 
the law stands today, once a criminal trial is over there 
is no means by which any subsequent evidence may be 
sifted by a jury. The Court of Criminal Appeal cannot 
deal with it, for the three judges cannot pretend to turn 
themselves into a jury. The remedy is to give the appeal 
court the power to order a new trial;‘to thrash the whole 
thing out afresh. That is Lord Goddard’s argument, and 
it is a strong one. The only dissenter in the House of 
Lords was Lord Simon ; he argued thaf a power to order 
a new trial would be a power to place a man in jeopardy 
again for the one offence. The answer to that, made by 
the Lord Chancellor, was that only a convicted man has 
the right to appeal—the Crown cannot appeal against an 
acquittal—and that no convicted man would ask for a 
new trial unless he felt that the chances of an acquittal 
on the second occasion were at least fifty-fifty. (From 
experience in New South Wales, where new trials may be 
ordered, the chances are just about fifty-fifty.) 


The Liverpool case does not provide the only example 
of a new trial being a more just solution than any other. 
It is not uncommon for the Court of Criminal Appeal to 
find that some aspect of the original hearing was unsatis- 
factory. As the law stands, the appeal court may either 
leave the conviction undisturbed, which may leave the con- 
victed man with a lively sense of injustice, or it may quash 
the conviction and let the man go free—a rather chancy 
sort of justice. It is unfortunate that, at a time “hen 


- a particular instance has revived this question, Parliament 


should have no chance of debating the issues involved with 
a specific Bill before it. 


* ee ee 
Defamation in the Doldrums 
Mr N. H. Lever’s Defamation (Amendment) Bill 


-reached its report stage in the House of Commons 01 


Friday of last week but failed to complete it, The debate 
— adjourned until the end of next month. The debate 
itself was enlivened by a brisk interchange of reparice 
between Mr Lever and his political neighbour, Mr Silverman: 


“1 don’t like the Bill,” said Mr Silverman ; “Nor docs 


anyone like you,” retorted Mr Lever. Perhaps on this occ 


~ * £ * 
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sion it would be as well if what Lancashire said one Friday 
were not repeated elsewhere at all. But Mr Lever had been 
considerably provoked. Mr Silverman, in the view of the 
Attorney-General, had been acting as though he intended 
to “deprive the press and authors of the protection which 
the House has decided they should have. 

Two clauses only occupied the debate—both of them 
reconstructions of clauses included in the original Bill. One 
is inteaded to protect writers and publishers from the worst 
effects of what is known as the “ unintentional ” libel. With- 
out intending to do so, and without anything approaching 
negligence, any publication may contain a defamatory state- 
ment. Holding the balance between the rights of the person 
defamed and the inherent injustice of treating such a publi- 
cation on all fours with the intended libel is by no means 
easy ; but at least the revised clause met with the support 
of most members. The other clause is designed to improve 
the defence of “ fair comment.” At present, a single untrue 
fact in an article will deprive a newspaper of the legal plea 
that comment in the article is fair comment and therefore 
protected, provided there has been no wrong motive in the 
publication. The new clause would give the party sued the 
chance of proving that his actual comment was fair even 
though the article contained a factual mistake. Again a 
majority of the House was satisfied that the existing rules 
needed amending and that the clause proposed was a fair 
effort at doing so. But Mr Silverman still disliked the Bill. 

The Attorney-General promised that he would do every- 
thing possible to find time to complete the Bill this session. 
He should certainly do so. The Bill has an entirely respec- 
table history. It is based on the exhaustive inquiry into 
the law of defamation embodied in the Porter report. It is 
a private member’s Bill, and from the Opposition side. It 
has been given a great deal of parliamentary time and has 
been discussed line by line. It now has the support of a 
majority of members of all parties. If all that were to be 
stultified it would be a poor illustration of the working of 
parliamentary democracy. _ 


* * * 


Dollars to Spend 


Over the week-end M. Pleven, the French Minister of 
Defence, shocked even France’s accountants by his revela- 
tion of the extent to which security in the coming year 
depends upon American aid, and the uncertainty that still 
surrounds the supply of dollars. In the first place, the 
budgeted expenditure on defence in 1952 of Fr. 1,400 billion 
assumes the receipt of Fr. 70 billion ($200 million) in 
respect Of American offshore purchases—in this case, 
payment by the Americans for equipment that French manu- 
facturers have contracted to make for the French armed 
forces—in addition to direct aid of some $300 million ear- 
marked for Framce under the current Mutual Security 
programme. Secondly, the Fr. 1,400 billion programme is 
still well short of the amount that not only the allies but 
France itself agreed at Lisbon was necessary for its safety. 
In particular it will mean that contracts in important naval 
and air construction will have to be retarded if the French 
land forces are to be brought up to their agreed strength. 
According to M. Pleven, France will need a_ further 
Fr. 170 billion of American offshore procurement orders 
over the next three years, if it is not to be oversoldieted and 
undergunned. 

Whether the French are justified in such precarious 
methods of financing is their affair. They themselves appear 
at last to be somewhat distressed by it, but their predica- 
ment calls attention to a fact of international importance : 
that the offshore procurement programme in Europe is 
ae at walking-pace instead of the brisk trot that is 
required, : 

European countries are relying increasingly on this form 
o' American aid to finance their 





current defence contracts, 
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and will find themselves in increasingly awkward, if not 
dangerous, situations if it fails to appear. In its ‘turn the 
American Administration has asked Congress for greater 
scope than it now has in using next year’s appropriations on 
offshore purchases, and it looks like getting it. 
American service departments have appointed procurement 
officers working on the programme for every Nato country 
concerned. Yet the orders remain negligible. To some 
extent this is the fault of European manufacturers ; but it 
is also due to the feeling among those who have to place 
the orders that American manufacturers should have first 
whack—a feeling that will get appreciably stronger if 
Congress confirms the ceiling which the House has imposed 
on domestic defence spending this year. Neither those who 
vote or spend American funds seem to realise the extent to 
which the efficiency of Europe’s own defence production 
depends on their overcoming this prejudice. 


* * . 
An Agreement about Trieste 


The agreement on Trieste signed at the end of last week 
by the British, Americans and Italians went as far as possible 
within the terms of the peace treaty in giving the Italians a 
share in the control of Zone A. They are in effect to take over 
the civil administration and this decision has been well 
received in Rome. The next step is to carry out the spirit 
as well as the letter of the new agreement, so that Italian civil 
government becomes a reality and not a sham ; this cannot be 
taken for granted. The actual change-over will probably have 
to be delayed at least until after the municipal elections on 
May 25th, but then it should be completed rapidly. 


With the signature of this agreement, attention now 
focuses on Marshal Tito. The new arrangements were 
bound to be opposed by the Jugoslavs but the Marshai’s 
language last weekend was particularly unhelpful. It is hard 
to see what he stands to gain by his uncompromising attitude, 
except the rallying of his own public opinion behind the 
regime. Unfortunately, the more successful he is in dwelling 
on a Jugoslav sense of grievance, the harder it becomes to 
reach a settlement of the Trieste problem as a whole. The 
memorandum in which Jugoslavia has now formally protested 
against the steps being taken in Zone A is more moderate 
than Marshal Tito’s speeches. But its firmness adds to the 
impression that Belgrade does not at present want a general 
settlement with Italy on Trieste. 


The new agreement has, nevertheless, only introduced a 
breathing space into Zone A) The conflict of national ambi- 
tions is still there in the background and must sooner or later 
be resolved. To this end, two preliminaries appear necessary 
and they should be considered now. On the Italian side, it 
is essential to see that people give up expecting the three- 
power declaration of 1948, claiming the whole of the Free 
Territory for Italy, ever to be implemented in full. It was 
unwise of Mr Eden to refer to it again recently, as this greatly 
stimulates Jugoslav distrust of the western powers and gives 
a handle to extreme Italian nationalists. On the Jugoslav 
side, there is need to be reconciled to the fact that a settle- 
ment can only be reached by recognising modern realities. It 
is no use claiming most of zone A on the basis of the census 
of 1910, while at the same time giving nothing away in 
Zone B. ; 


* * * 


A Good Case Spoiled 


The D. C. Thomson dispute is an outstanding example 
of two blacks failing to make a white. The firm, which has 
always refused to allow its employees to join a trade union, 
dismissed a: worker because of his union membership, and 
the National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants and 
other unions are bringing pressure to bear to force the firm 
to withdraw the ban. Denial of the employee’s right to join 
a union is at least as gross an infringement of liberty 
as the closed shop, and has an even more unsavoury 


I a i tel 
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historical record; and one cannot withhold sympathy 
from "Natsopa in its determination to liberate would-be- 
members from economic Bourbonism. The methods which 
they and their allies have adopted are, however, both 


dubious in themselves and dangerous in their implications. - 


In effect, the offending firm has been subjected to a state of 
siege extending not merely, as in the normal trade dispute, 
to the supply of labour but to all the necessities of produc- 
tion. Its suppliers have been forced, until relieved by a 
temporary injunction, to break their contracts ; its distributors 
up and down the country have been threatened ; the whole 
force of organised labour, however remotely connected with 
the printing trade, has been enlisted to enforce compliance 
with Natsopa’s demands. 


The solidarity of labour, the willingness of loyal union 
supporters to make personal sacrifices for the. sake of a 
principle, is in itself something to be respected and admired ; 
the principle at issue in the D. C. Thomson dispute is an 
important one. But the precedent thus established—that the 
solidarity of the whole labour movement, not merely of those 
workers directly involved, may properly be called into play 
for the coercion of any individual who has in any way incurred 
the displeasure of any union whatever—could ‘equally well 
be invoked in support of aims much less laudable, from the 
frivolous to the downright pernicious. Once fully accepted, 
it establishes the trade unions not merely as powerful bargain- 
ing agencies but as supradegal arbiters of every person’s 
economic conduct, wielding against anyone of whom they 
disapprove a power to inflict economic ruin limited only by 
their own sense of strategy and expedience. There are more 
disruptive possibilities in this principle than in syndicalism 
itself ; it is, merely and simply, anarchy. 


* * e 


A Quiz for Economists 


From time to time public interest has been caught by 
the predictions of American industrialists or university 
research workers about an oncoming slump or boom. 
It must be sadly admitted that not so much publicity is sub- 
sequently given to the accuracy—or inaccuracy—of these 

redictions. Yet the American love of forecasting is catching. 
e study section of the Royal Statistical Society recently 
invited 64 economists to predict the movement during 1952 
of five selected indicators for the British economy. Some 
economists refused in horror to have anything to do with 
the idea, but 70 per cent co-operated—though many only in 
the spirit of not spoiling the fun. Nine of those supplying 
answers were from universities, the remainder in industry 
and commerce. 


As could be expected, individual forecasts differed widely 
in a way that makes averages look most uneasy. But, on the 
whole, the professors thought much the same as the business 
men. The crystal gazers saw on the average for 1952 a rise 
in mdustrial production over 1951 of about 1} per cent, a 
drop in the volume. of exports of about 1 per cent, a fall in 
personal Consumption of a little less than 2 per cent and a 
rise in retail prices of 7 per cént. The level of unemployment 
was-put at 2 per cent. These rather harmless looking figures 
hide, of course, some very disputable ones. The most pessi- 
mistic put unemployment at 3} per cent and exports at only 
three-quarters of last year’s volume. The most hopeful 
expectations for British exports were that they would rise 
by 4 percent. _ 

The methods behind these forecasts are hidden, but a 
fair amount of guesswork is admitted. If, however, science 
feels slighted in this survey, it has yet to offer any conclusive 
proof that in forecasting it can get any nearer to the mark— 
er any less further from it—than the well-informed 
This is but a game with a large gambling element, and the 
players get most interest out of it in deciding eventually 
which of them is the best guesser. : 


- telling the 1,000 Italians who are at. 
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_. Shorter Notes 


The National Coal ‘Board has abandoned further 
attempts to place more Italian miners in the pits. 1: is now 
t : mt in Britain learn- 
ing the language or training for miming that, for the ting 
‘being there is little chance of finding them jobs in coal, The 
Ministry of Labour is attempting to find'the men other work 
—in industries such as the brickworks foreign labour has 
been accepted more easily—but if the men wish \ retum 
home the Board will repatriate them. « The 31 Italians gys. 
pended from underground work at Bullcroft Collicry are to 
be treated in the same shabby way ; this does not cer rosy 
prospects for the future to the 1,200 Italians who «till have 
jobs in other mines. 


17, 1983 


* 


The draft treaty to establish a European Defence Com. 
munity, with annexes, was initialled by officials of Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy and Luxemburg on May 
‘oth. Before the draft is complete, the six foreign ministers 
concerned must settle sev controversial points. Before 


the draft becomes a treaty, it must be signed by them, but 
they will wait to do so until the negotiations on the cop- 
tractual agreement with the Bonn government are concluded. 
Preliminary reports suggest that the content of the present 
draft differs only slightly from that analysed in an article 
on page §31 of The Economist of March Ist. 





































Inconsistency in Politics 


For a long period we used to idolise CONSISTENCY 
in our public men. Adherence to party, even when the 
party pursued an unprincipled course—adherence 10 
former opinions, even when those opinions had become 
untenable—were long regarded as constituting the firs 
and most sacred duty of a statesman. Change of opinion, 
or desertion of colleagues, was the one sin for which there 
was no forgiveness. A_ politician’s obligation to his 
country was a tradesman’s debt, which he ought to pay 
if he could: his obligations to his party were a debi of 
honour, which it was unpardonable not to discharge. 
Reflection and circumstances have greatly modified our 
feelings on this matter, and the tendency now is to run 
into the opposite extreme . . . and, provided only the 
change be in the right direction, we are too ready to 
accept it as genuine and meritorious . . . and to pass 2 
general act of indemnity and oblivion for the past. We 
must raise our voice against this tendency, as the offspiing 
of a lax morality, and the probable parent of much future 
evil. Each individual change of policy or recantation of 
opinions on the part of leading public men must si:nd 
upon its own merits: of the simple fact of inconsistcn-y 
nothing, neither good or bad, can be predicated. . . . ‘I here 
have been, within recent recollection, some change: 5° 
rational, so gradual, so grounded on new knowledge, w «ic! 
experience, and deeper study, so justified by the purcs! 
motives, so obviously honest . . . that we class them among 
the most indisputable efforts of patriotic virtue. Such 
was that of Sir Robert Peel from 1842 to 1846. And 
there have been some changes, also in the right direction, 
so sudden, so audacious, so utterly unbased upon °ny 
additional facts, so inexcusable on the common ple: of 
previous want of study . . . that it is impossible for |< 
widest charity to elevate them into merits, or to £)v¢ 
absolution to the subject of them. . . . Such, it appea's 1° 
us, is Mr Disraeli’s homage of adhesion to the princip'<s 
and consequences of the financial policy of his antag" 
ists, . . . It was a triumph to our cause which (as »** 
said of the Peace of Amiens) “ every one will be glad «'. 
but no one can be proud of.” 


The € conomist 
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Any day, aftywhere, you see them, their 
baskets filled with the necessities (and luxuries) 
of life, quite unaware of how much they 
depend on board —the “cardboard” which 
makes shopping easy and practicable. Board 
for protective cartons, board for sturdy 
packing cases; board everywhere, much of 
it produced at Thames Board Mills. From 
these modern mills where ‘fifty years’ ex- 
perience goes into. every day’s work, come 
the “THAMES BOARD” and “FIBERITE” 
packing cases used for the effective distribu- 
tion of hundreds of products to millions 
of homes. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 


Manufacturers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses } 
“ FIBERITE™” Packing Cases ; “ ESSEX” Wallboard 
(Mills at Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs) 
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How many 9's in fashion? 





There are three, so far as your retailer of textiles is 
concerned, for he must meet his customers’ requirements 
in Size, in Style and in Shade. That he can do so 
successfully is largely due to the W.T.A. Wholesaler, wno 
enables him to offer his customers a choice of the finest 


products from many factories all over the country. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION [IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 





WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





5 MEASURING INSTRUMENTS « SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS - VOLTAGE REGULATORS A 


= a This you may know: 
but do you know this? 










QYVYOSHDLUMS 8 JDIAWIS ISNOH 2a 3 


— The familiar household electric meter and the 
= gets 2,000,000 volt Ferranti lightning generator (used to 
=: — —4 prove the reliability of high voltage electrical power 
= G4 equipment) have one thing in common. On cach is 
=== stamped the name Ferranti, a name that has become 
FERRANT!) Dart of the history of electricity. 
FERRANTI LTD. HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. AND 36 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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South Africans Entrenched 


Sir.—Your otherwise excellent article 
in your issue of March 29th contains one 
error and one serious Omission. 


You write that General Hertzog “ was 
forced to abandon the idea of treating 
the Coloured voters in the same way [as 
the Native voters] at that time (1936).” 
In fact, it was always the policy of the 
Nationalist Party under Hertzog to in- 
tegrate the Coloureds into the European 
community. Hertzog’s Smithfield 
speech of 1925 was quite explicit and 
Dr Malan, then a Minister, supported 
that policy arid wished to extend the 
vote to Coloured women. The present 
opposition to the Government's attempt 
to re-validate the Voters Act of 1951 
certainly stems from dislike of 
Nationalist racial ideology and fear for 
“ the tenuous fabric of civil rights.” But 
it has a most urgent practical aspect, 
which you have overlooked. 


With 45 per cent of the poll the 
Nationalists secured a majority of seven 
in the Assembly at the 1948 election, 
which they increased to thirteen by win- 
ning all six South West Africa seats in 
1950 by narrow margins. There is little 
doubt in Dr Malan’s or anyone else’s 
mind that his party would lose a general 
election today on the present electoral 
rolls. But if the Coloureds are put on 
a separate roll, the Nationalists hope to 
win at least six Cape seats from the 
United Party—a swing of twelve, less 
the four Coloured Representatives. 
They hope to gain a further four to six 
seats by the new delimitation of con- 
stituencies, following the I951 census 
and the removal of the Coloureds. With 
the parties so evenly divided and the 
15 per cent loading in favour of the rural 
constituencies where the main 
Nationalist strength lies, their present 
majority of 13 plus a further 14 prob- 
able seats as a result of these devices 
might very well ensure their re-election 
next year. If they then abolish the three 
Native Representatives and increase the 
rural loading, it may be impossible ever 
to vote them out  again.—Yours 


faithfully, 
C. W. M, Geir 
Rustenburg, Transvaal 


A Truce for the Saar 


Sir,—The two main issues of the 
problem discussed in your article in your 
issue of May 3rd are political and 
economic. The political problem cannot 
be solved by internationalising the 
territory without considering the strong 
German opposition to this French pro- 
position. The Saar is at least as much 
German as French, if not more so, and 
there is no guarantee that the Saar would 
wish to be independent. 


What France is really interested in is 
shown by its integration of the Saar 
economy into the French system—a 
guarantee that Saar raw materials will 
be used not against France, but for it. 


Letters to the Editor 


As you pointed out, the only real solu- 
tion to this problem is within the 
Schuman Plan, which will enable the 
Saar to put its economic potentialities 
at the service of the whole community. 
This consideration should be, on the one 
hand, a stimulus to France to hasten the 
day when the Schuman Plan will begin 
to function, and, on the other, a motive 
for deferring the political solution of the 
problem. 


Deferment, however, is dangerous. 
The dispute is still in embryo form, and 
national feelings are not yet as violent 
on the subject as they may be a few years 
hence. It must be remembered, too, that 
the delay in holding a plebiscite in the 
Saar after the first world war is said by 
the French to have given the Germans 
time to instil pro-German sentiments into 
the Saar populace, and delay this time 
might provide the same opportunity for 
either side. As far as France is con- 
cerned, too, it can look forward only to 
a strengthening of Germany’s diplomatic 
status, which will be backed more and 
more by Great Britain and the United 
States as they see what a valuable con- 
tribution Germany is able to make to 
the defence effort. 


For these, and many more reasons, 
it would be unwise to allow the Saar 
question to drag on. An immediate 
plebiscite under United Nations auspices 
and supervision would seem to be ‘the 
immediate political solution. The 
economic solution is in the Schuman 
Plan, and it is up to the Schuman Plan 
countries to get working together at the 
earliest possible moment.—Yours faith- 
fully, M. E. GLASSBOROW 

London, E.C.4 


Food Without Thought 


Sir,—While being very much in 
agreement with your analysis of the 
situation in “ Food Without Thought” 
in your issue of May 3rd, I cannot follow 
your conclusions about milk production. 

You consider that milk producers have 
gained most in the recent price review 
while, at the game time, milk is one of 
the few foods that is being produced up 
to or, indeed, beyond the limits of 
effective demand. Thus, if more money 
is spent on milk production less is avail- 
a for other more urgently wanted 

s. 


The fall in milk “production that 
followed the 1951 price review showed 
that the producers’ rewards had been 
relatively reduced. Although for most 
of the year there is still a surplus over 
household requirements, there is a risk 
of shortage in autumn. Last autumn 
large quantities of milk had to be im- 
ported into England and Wales from 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. It is 
forecast this year that, even allowing for 
greater imports, there will be a period 
when demand cannot be met. In a 
country which has to import nearly all 
its butter and about two-thirds of its 
cheese and has to prohibit the manufac- 


ture of cream (and prohibit the mi, 
chocolate manufacturer from eetti 
supplies for most of the year) it is diff. 
cult to see that an excess of milk |: being 
produced. 

One may ask which may be considered 
the most urgently wanted food after mijk 
and cheese. If it is beef, will the house. 
wife aceept the little more that can be 
made available at the expense of 4 pro- 
longed period of daily milk shortave and 
a further reduction in the cheese ration } 
The balance of convenience scems to 
favour milk, The dairy cow is the most 
efficient converter of food crops into 
nourishing human foodstuffs so that any 
diversion of these crops to other animals 
would be a net national loss. 


For these reasons I think that milk is 
still No. 1 on the nation’s shopping list 
and find ‘it hard to believe that you 
seriously mean it can be put last. Milk 
and its products undoubtedly suffer from 
those rigidities in supply an? demand 
to which you refer.—Yours faithfully, 

I. C. Rogertson 

Bournville, Birmingham 


Albion Toujours Perfide 


Sir,—During my recent visit on your 
behalf to France and French North 
Africa, I was astonished at the number 
of Frenchmen that asked me whether 
it was true that the Anglo Iranian Oil 
Company had left Persia by design, 
having discovered oilfields that were 
better worth operating in Koweit and 
Iraq. I explained that these were no 
compensation for the loss of Abadan 
refinery, nor of Britain’s dollar earning 
capacity, and that a company would not 
so lightly jettison equipment insured for 
£78 million, plus a valuable catalytic 
cracking plant that had only been in use 
for a few weeks. It is, of course, 
possible to argue that even the vast 
economic loss and loss of face that were 
suffered at Abadan are, as the months 
roll by, being offset by a strategic gain: 
we have been forced to build refineries 
all over the world instead of maintaining 
one hostage to fortune only 650 miles 
from the Russian border. Yet this com- 
pensating thought did not occur to many 
British minds at the time. 

It is flattering to be thought 
Machiavellian on occasion, but hardly 
so to be thought double-faced even 
when drifting impotently.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


Your Mippie East CorRRESPONDENT 


Plain. Word ? 


Sir,— What 
“diseconomies” (May 10, 1952, 
350) ? 

And if so, why ? : 

Never again, please —Yours faith! ully, 

Warrer GoopncHiLD 


in heaven’s name ae 
page 


Eastbourne 


[Why not? As often as it is the simplest 
way of conveying the idea.—Epi10.] 
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Books and Publications 


America—Alone or Allied ? 


The General and the President. 
William Heinemann. 307 pages. © 163, 


It is just a year since Washington was 
watching with fascination the Senate 
hearings on the President’s dismissal of 
General MacArthur from his com- 
mands ; this developed from an inquest 
on American actions in the Far East 
during and since the second world war 
into an argument over the basic concepts 
of the postwar foreign policy of the 
United States. General MacArthur 
epitomised the “mid-century” isola- 
tionism, the belief that, since the United 
States could obviously no longer cut 


itself off from the world entirely, it 
should concentrate on its traditional 
sphere of interest in the Pacific alone, 
without allies. General Marshall, then 


Secretary of Defence, and the others 
who spoke for the Administra- 
tion, put the internationalist 
point of view; they drew 
American foreign policy in the 
round and linked the Pacific 
with the rest of the world.“ 
The authors of this book, a 
Harvard professor of history 
and a Washington newspaper- 
man, do not deal with the 
actual hearings in detail. It 
was not necessary to do so for 
American readers, for seldom 
have Congressional hearings 
been more fully reported in 
the Press, but British readers 
might have welcomed a sum- 
mary of the evidente ; other 
essential statements are repro- 
duced in appendices. British 
readers, too, may find that 
they lack sufficient knowledge 
of the Washington scene to 
savour this entertaining and 
penetrating book to the full, 
just as they might not have 
grasped the finer points of 
some of the cartoons by the 
Washington Post’s Herblock, 
an even more renowned liberal 
than either Mr Schlesinger or 
Mr Rovere; these drawings 
were in the original American 
volume but have been left out 
of the British edition. The authors were, 
however, writing not for British readers 
Sut to give Americans a quick back- 
stound for a controversy that was fresh 
in their minds when the book appeared 
‘ast autumn, and of which they may be 
reminded if, as is still occasionally 
predicted, the Republicans, falling 
Setween General Eisenhower and Mr 
aft, land on General MacArthur for 
‘heir presidential candidate this year. 
_ Mit Schlesinger and Mr Rovere sketch 
‘reneral MacArthur’s life and character, 
uS brilliance and his egotism, with a 
Sympathy that makes their final con- 
demnation more telling ; just as their 
condemnation of the confused and 
Feeley bg! of the United States in 
ina and Ko iki 
tivete cane rea. ee more Sogn 


By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Richard Rovere, 


‘was possible. They are convinced that 


General MacArthur was not bellicose, 
but wished to carry bombing raids into 
China only because he honestly believed 
that there was no other way of stopping 
the bloodshed in Korea. Where he 
failed was in his inability to see the 
Korean war in a world framework, to 
relate it to the Administration’s long- 
term resolve to contain Communism 
everywhere. 

It becomes clear from this book, as 
the authors point out, that General 
MacArthur deliberately courted dis- 
missal in order to bring into the open 
his fundamental disagreement with the 
President’s international objectives, and 
thus the argument over his dismissal 


“We've Been Using More Of A Roundish One” 





Herblock in the Washington Post, May 7, 1951 


became one over the whole future of 
American foreign policy. It aroused “a 
violent and spontaneous discharge of 
political passion” quite incompre- 
hensible to Europeans, who rejoiced at 
the departure of the General who had 
shown himself so unsympathetic to the 
ideals of the United Nations in spite of 
being the first United Nations com- 
mander in history. But the passion 
came not so much from enthusiasm for 
the General as from resentment against 
the President, and, once the American 
people had got rid of that passion, they 
seem to have been left with more 
willingness to face their responsibilities 
in the world today. 

The Senate hearings did not settle 
the argument over the General’s dis- 
missal, for it was not possible even for a 


final report to be agreed. But in the 
year that has passed, during which Far 
Eastern policy almost seems to have 
ceased to be an issue, it has begun to 
look as if the argument had perhaps 
settled itself, as if the weight of evidence 
produced by the Administration’s wit- 
nesses is gradually stifling the dream 
that it may still be possible for the 
United States to “go it alone.” 


A Soldier on Soldiers 


East versus West. By Lieut.-General Sir 
Giffard Martel, Museum Press. 220 
pages. 12s, 6d, 


The core of General Martel’s book is 
a discussion of the type of land forces 
needed by the western allies to defend 
Europe and of the type of army organ- 
isation necessary for Britain’s contribu- 
tion. “An army is a depressing place 
after a great war,” he writes; and his 
theme is partly the struggle, decade in, 
decade out, between the forward-looking 
Officers at the War Office and “the 
authorities,” principally the CIGS, who 
are at best usually attached to the 
methods successful at the end of the 
latest war. General Martel tells of 
the efforts of the team of officers, led by 
General J. F. C. Fuller and including 
himself and Captain Liddell-Hart, to 
raise a mobile armoured force. In spite 
of the opposiffon of the Army Council 
a limited success was achieved, enough, 
for instance, to enable General Marte! 
in 1940 (as it enabled his French coun- 
terpart General de Gaulle) to stand up 
to the German Panzer tide on a small 
front. 


The author believes that Britain—and 
especially Lord Montgomery, who comes 
in for some very bitter criticism—has 
repeated the mistake of the period 
between the wags, the mistake of not 
concentrating on the production of 
cruiser and infantry tanks and the train- 
ing of their crews. He is against con- 
scription and in favour of a regular 
army of some 200,000 men enlisted for 
thirty years. Such a force alone could, 
with American help, provide the armour 
without which the French contribution 
of manpower for the infantry will re- 
main virtually useless against Russian 
attack. 


_ General Martel’s military arguments 
(which have been partially met by the 
recent raising of further armoured forces 
and by the new form of short-service 
engagement) are powerful and the spirit 
animating them unmistakably of a high, 
well reasoned patriotism. He also has 
some striking things to say about the 
effect of Socialism upon leadership. The 
book deals also, however, with the great 
political forces in the world at large ; 
with ‘questions such as the threat arising 
from over-population in the East, an 
economic urge to expand contrasted by 
the author with Soviet Communist 
aggression which, as he says, derives 
solely from the Kremlin’s pride and 
ambition. ; 

General Marte] roundly condemns the 
west’s intervention in Korea as a 
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strategically ridiculous diversion of 
strength which has played straight into 
the Kremlin’s hands. This argument is, 
however, in utter contradiction to his 
remarks about the easterners’ obsession 
with prestige, which he says he observed 
while head of our wartime military 
mission to Moscow; for the Korean 
campaign, whatever else it is, has cer- 
tainly been a smack in the eye to Com- 
munist and all other aggressors. Nor 
does General Marte] even mention the 
fact that it was the Korean War that 
started the gigantic American rearma- 
ment without which even the best British 
efforts towards European defence would 
probably have proved unavailing. Out- 
side the technical military sphere the 
author seems to have flashes of high 
intelligence ; but more often his state- 
ments have the ring of half-truths and 
occasionally, for example in the section 
on the Mohammedan world, they 
descend to downright naivety. Never- 
theless, the bock is clear and vigorous 
from the first page to the last. 


Foundations of Modern 
Greece 


The Greek War of Independence. . By 
C. M. Woodhouse. Hutchinson’s 
University Library. 167 pages. 8s. 6d, 


At first sight this may seem a curiously 
narrow subject for a book of this series, 
and, treated in the conventional way, 
it would have been. After all, the Greek 
War of Independence @was a small 
episode covering only the years 1821-29. 
Out of it there emerged an independent 





% Author of ‘ A Time for Greatness’ 


Herbert Agar 


DECLARATION OF FAITH. “A 
noble book. Nobody of intelligence 
could read Declaration of Faith with- 
out wishing to put his own ideas in 
order about the world in the ‘middle 
of the twentieth century.”—COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 12s. 6d. 


%* Companion to ‘ Winter in London’ 


Ivor Brown 


SUMMER IN SCOTLAND. Written 
not as a guide book or series of dis- 
connected essays, but the record of a 
Scot who knows and loves his native 
country. 16s 


* 9 volumes in 1 
a * § 

André Simon’s 

= CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

GASTRONOMY. The author has 
devoted his life to trying to teach 
the Anglo-Saxons to eat properly. 
Here in one volume is the result of 
a lifetime’s study, previously only 
available in 9 separate volumes 


published by the Wine and Food 
Society. 42s. 


* His first cricket book for 15 years 


Neville Cardus 


CRICKET ALL THE YEAR. “ In- 
deed a fine book and I enjoyed it 
immensely.’’"—Syr PELHAM WARNER. 
“ Not only the work of a master of 
English prose; it is the work of a 
wise and understanding man who 
loves cricket.”——Srm NORMAN BirKeTT. 

Illustrated 15s, 
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Greek nation which had not existed 
before, and that, it is often said, was the 
top and bottom of the matter. 

Mr Woodhouse, however, has not 
handled his theme in the ordinary 
manner. He has improved its presenta- 
tion in two important ways. First he has 
given’ depth to the story by setting it 
squarely against those four centuries of 
Turkish occupation which preceded the 
movement for national liberation among 
the Greeks. Second, in describing the 
Revolution itself, he has been careful to 
explain how it fitted into the pattern of 
European politics in the years after 
Waterloo. Not only did the movement 
have wide repercussions outside the 
Balkans, but its own course can hardly 
be understood unless the attitude of the 
great powers is taken into account. 

Few readers will grudge the thirty- 
odd pages the author devotes to the 
Tourkokratia, for he shows, with a 
praiseworthy economy of detail, not 
only the varied character of the occupa- 
tion but also what it did to the Greeks 
themselves. While the Phanariotes 
dreamed of an Ottoman Empire under 
permanent Greek management, many of 
their poorer countrymen, who had once 
looked to Russia, began to hope for a 
Greek state which should owe nothing 
to the Sultan or the Tsar. 

With the confused story of the 
Revolution Mr Woodhouse has grappled 
valiantly, and he has also managed to 
convey something of the paradoxes it 
continually reveals. The Sultan was 
half-hearted against the Greeks until it 
was too late. The British government 
hastened to describe the Battle of 
Navarino as an untoward event. The 
Greeks themselves were never of one 
mind ; their heroism was only equalled 
by their capacity for mismanagement ; 
and many of them, when independence 
was at last attained, preferred the 
Turkish yoke. Altogether this is a 
useful book, competent and umnpre- 
tentious. 


Practical Farming 


The Elveden Enterprise. By George 
Martelli, Faber and Faber. 172 pages. 


218, 


The Elveden estate consists of 23,000 
acres of land so poor and sandy and in 
an area so subject to drought that normal 
farming operations have generally been 
considered impossible. As recently as 
twenty-five years ago 3,000 acres were let 
at-an annual rent of 2s. 3d. an acre, a 
sure measure of the poverty of the soil. 
On the other hand it is a paradise for 
game. As a result Elveden had usually 
been run not by the farm manager but 
by the head gamekeeper who arranged 
the cropping plan to encourage the game 
and for no other purpose. 

During the last two hundred years 
only two owners have really tried to 


farm the land. The first was Lord - 


Albemarle at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars and the second Lord Iveagh who 
took over in 1927. -Mr Martelli’s book 
deals in outline with the history of 


Elveden up to 1927 and in detail there- 
after. 


_ Lord Iveagh displayed considerable 
imagination in embarking on a pro- 
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gramme of agricultural expansion jp 
1927, at the beginning of the era of 
bonuses for non-production when the 
world seemed glutted with food. Since 
that time he has built up Elveden Into 
the largest arable farm in the country 
sadist es of corn nearly up to the 
na average, sugar beet actually 
better than Ss At the same ia 
the number of cattle was increased {rom 
100 to 1,700—only, unfortunately, to 
meet with disaster in the present oyr- 
break of foot and mouth disease. 

Elveden is now run as an arable, dairy 
and beef farm. It is surprising, in view 
of Lord Iveagh’s determination to build 
up the fertility of the land, that so many 
crops are sold off the farm instead of 
being fed to pigs. The light dry oj] 
should be ideal for keeping pigs out- 
doors and they might very wel] be the 
means of reclaiming those remaining 
portions of the estate still considered too 
poor to be cultivated. 

Mr Martelli is interesting, factual and 
objective, and the work is particularly 
well illustrated. -It is strongly recom- 
mended to the general reader and in 
particular to all landowners. 


The Growth of Radicalism 


The Radical Tradition. Edited by 
$. Maccoby. Nicholas Kaye. 236 pages. 
16s, 


This, the fifth volume in a scries 
designed to exhibit the variety of the 
British political tradition, is devoted to 
Radicalism. Its growth and the quicken- 
ing influence it exerted on political life 
are aptly illustrated in a succession of 
well. chosen extracts from speeches, 
letters, pamphlets, newspaper articles 
and election addresses. The editor has 
also given his texts a useful commentary. 

Dr Maccoby ‘holds that English 
Radicalism began with Wilkes and 
Paine, and that its distinctive influence 


‘ lasted for about a hundred and fifty 


years, until its strength was gathered 
into the Labour movement in the carly 
part of the present century. As such it 


‘was a form of political activity which 


flourished in that temporary and unique 
situation, when society here was pain- 
fully adapting itself to fit the strange 
new conditions created by a technological 
revolution of unprecedented magnitude. 
This is a point which seems to have 
escaped the notice of the editor, although 
his careful analysis of every phase of 
Radical activity makes it abundantly 
plain. | 

It is less surprising that the Radicals 
themselves failed to perceive it. [heir 
concern was to agitate for fundamental 
changes to set fight § immediate 
grievances. They were not given to 
philosophising about why their problems 
existed at all, nor were they prone [0 
doubt what seemed to them the self- 
evident virtue of the remedies they pro- 
posed. In an age when much had to be 
altered, their robust, if myopic, sclf- 
confidence was a source of great political 
strength. Yet it also had its dangers for, 
as the book shows, Radicalism in 115 
heyday was always liable to topple ov! 
into revolution. 

The Radicals were never a true palty, 
and the more fervent among them, <is- 
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The British Product which is 
indispensable throughout the World 


Ciment Fondu the original high-alumina Cement is produced at West Thurrock, Essex, 


~ the only source of manufacture within the British Commonwealth. 


iis remarkable properties and high quality have created a universal demand for this unique Cement 


and made the name of Lafarge known and respected all over the World. 









ARGENTINE | HONG KONG 
AUSTRALIA | ICELAND 
BELGIUM | INDIA 
BRITISH BORNEO {| INDONESIA 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA | IRAN 
BRITISH GUIANA | IRAQ 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA | ITALY 
BRITISH WEST INDIES | MALAYA 
BURMA MALTA 
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The Best Cement in the World 70 N ¥ t 
LAFARGE ALUMINOUS CEMENT CO. LTD. 


73, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Ciment Fondu is distributed in N. America by 


















Used all over the World 


CIMENT FONDU LAFARGE CORPORATION CIMENT FONDU LAFARGE (CANADA) LTD. 
14t East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 3405 Peel Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
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but only in 
the hands of experts 


Linoleums have been Catesbys 
business for over 60 years 

small wonder then that they know 
so much about it! In most fields 
of endeavour it is experience that 
counts above all. Catesbys possess 
the largest stocks of finest quality 
linoleum in the country. The great 
thing about linoleum is that it 
doesn’t crack in use, is germ proof, 
has a long life and—last but not 
least—it is so easily cleaned. Fine 
quality linoleum deserves careful 
laying and fitting, especially 
where pattern is concerned, and 
the skill of Catesbys team of 
expert fitters is without equal. 


well... 


Some recent contracts : 


University College Hospital 
Royal College of Arts 
King’s College Hospital 
Allen and Hanbury 

All Souls Church 
Adrema Ltd. 

Glaxo Laboratories 
Marsham Tyre Rubber Co. 
Snow Hill Police Station 
Ilford Ltd. 

Stourport Power Station 
Redhill Hospital 

Bank of New South Wales 
Car Mart Ltd. 


CATESBYS.. 


the greatest name in Lino 


» 1952 
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TAGE coaches are said to have begun about 1640, and 

in 1667 a coach is mentioned as plying between London 
and Oxford, performing the 54 miles in two days, with a 
halt for the night at Beaconsfield. 


Banking facilities were few in those days, but with the 
improvement in transport came the spread of the banking 
habit. To-day the possession of a banking account from 
which payments by cheque may be made is an indispensable 
aid to the systematic management of one’s financial affairs. 

Martins Bank has nearly 600 branches, at which the 


managers will be glad to give information about the 
services ready for your use. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 
68, Lombard St., E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL 2° 
TOTAL ASSETS (AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1951) 


64-67 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 + Tel: Museum 7777 


THE CASE OF THE VANISHING VARNISH 


A “liquid asset” 
—till it disappeared from 
the books! 


HE Paint and Varnish manufacturing firm 
of A.“Macnair and Co. Ltd., Manchester, 
was doing well. The volume of business had 
increased many times since 1939, and there 
were no complaints from management or fac- 
tory employees. 
In the office, however, staff using pen and ink 
methods had to put in much overtime to get 
statements out by the middle of the following 
month—there just wasn’t time to check allt 
items accurately. Sometimes, wrong figures 
were posted from the day book to the ledger 
account; sometimes, items were not posted to 
the ledger at all. The auditors, who were 
called in to make up the books at the end of 
the firm’s financial year (usually a_ six- 
months job), found that it was continually 
necessary to write off discrepancies to 
balance the books. 

Macnair’s realized the danger of these 
mounting overheads, and they called in the 
Burroughs man to investigate and offer expert 
advice. He suggested slight adjustments to 
Macnair’s existing system and recommended a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine as practical 
for all the firm’s needs. 

Result?, Although production has doubled 


iy 


and premises quadrupled, Macnair’s office 
staff is the same size. Statements are now sent 
out regularly on the second working day of 
each month. The audit for the year ending 
March 31st 1951 was completed by April 19th! 
WHAT ABOUT YOU? 

If you are faced with any time-lag in obtaining 
full figures on the state of your business, your 
wisest step is to call in Burroughs now. They 


For expert advice in any field of business figures... 


cat iN Burroughs 3) 
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£347,336,244 





o~? L. BROW: 
VILDER & DECOL 
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THE BOOKS weren't ready to be made 
up till six months after the financial 
year ended. By then, discrepancies had 
to be written off... . 


} 


are experts in interpreting figuring prob/ems !0 
relation to the latest systems, for Burroughs 
make the world’s broadest line of Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Billing and Sta‘ istical 
Machines and Microfilm Equipment. 

Call in Burroughs today. Sales and service 
offices in principal cities round the world. 
Burroughs Adding Machine ‘Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London. W.!. 
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contented with the slow pace of peaceful 
change, were sorely tempted to violence 
in an effort to hasten the reforms they 
‘jought both necessary and inevitable. 
‘s happened -on the morrow of the 
French Revolution of 1789, and it 
happened again in the Chartist move- 
ment, where extreme “Radical influence 
. strong. There were many who 
acreed with William Rider that “ the 
‘del of corruption” could only be 
clled by force. Not the least surpris- 
thing in the history of Radicalism is 
the way John Bright was able to swing 
the movement decisively from so fatal a 
course, and it is a point on which’ Dr 
Maccoby properly lays emphasis. 


Colonial Digest 


Digest of Colonial Statistics. No. 1. 
March-April, 1952. Colonial Office.- 
‘SO. ~ 68 pages. 38, 6d. 


here has been a long felt need for 

e easy access to colonial statistics 

i the Colonial Office is to be con- 

lated on a brave attempt to provide 

This publication, which is to be 

-d every other month, provides some 

e more important figures in clearly 

nted tables. It is intended as a 

mpanion volume to the Digest of 

stics for the United Kingdom, but 

tably the scope of the information is 

e limited. Half the tables in this first 

ber are concerned entirely with the 

- of the colonies ; other tables cover 

mary production (although in many 

; exports are the only measure), 

movements, area and population 

res, and some rather fragmentary 

formation on industrial production. 

In most series annual\averages or totals 

ire given for 1936, 1937 and 1938 and for 

the postwar years, with monthly figures 
ver the last two or three years. 


fio 
i 


rt 


Chere are particularly interesting 
tables showing the direction of trade 
and into the different colonial 
territories and the sources of supply of 
imported cotton piece goods where India 

replaced the United Kingdom as the 
main supplier and Japan is becoming a 
serious Competitor again. Yet, having 
xen given so much, the user of these 
statistics will almost certainly ask for 
more. There are a few omissions from 
the list of primary products, notably 
coffee. If possible, it would be useful to 
nave production figures of food crops for 
ocal consumption, particularly of rice. 
More is needed on industrial production, 
out some extension of these statistics is 
ilready promised, 


There is nothing about finance in this 
new Digest. It is likely that such statis- 
tics as do exist are more appropriate to 
an annual abstract, and it is hoped that 
iC 1s intended to publish one. The most 
welcome statistics in this would be 
figures for the balance of payments and 
cstmates of the national income, so 
allowing comparison not only between 
the . a but in a world 
Setting, n ¢ meantime some explana- 
‘ary notes on the new Digest would be 
helpful to answer such queries as 
Whether the territories listed as pro- 


ducers of the various commodities neces- 
sarily cover the whole of colonial 
production. ~ 


Visionary and Adventurer 
John Baird, The Romance and 
Tragedy of. the Pioneer of Tele- 


vision. By Sydney Moseley, Odhams, 
256 pages. 163, 


Baird very nearly became the Marconi 
of television. After his initial success 
(in 1926) in transmitting crude but 
genuine living pictures by wire, he kept 
himself in the public eye for more than 
ten years by periodic demonstrations 
and “ stunts ” while he strove to develop 
the system to a practical stage. For a 
time his name was, in England at least, 
synonymous with television. But as the 
improved system began to emerge, he 
was gradually overtaken, and though he 
struggled desperately to maintain his 
lead, all his ideas were abandoned, and 
his name lost its magic. Television as 
we know it owes very little, technically, 
to Baird, and though he has a genuine 
claim to be one of the pioneers, his chief 
contribution was in assiduously explor- 
ing all the blind alleys of television while 
those of clearer technical insight were 
biding their time. Baird may have been 
the prophet of the new dawn, but it is 
false to portray him as the neglected 
inventor cheated of his just reward. 


In spite of his protestations, this is 
just what his friend and collaborator, 
Sydney Moseley, has tried to do, by 
inference, in this book, and the whole 
of the later part, describing the rise and 
decline of Baird Television Ltd., and its 
metamorphosis into Cinema-Television 
Ltd., is partisan and unreal, The early 
chapters, however, give an _ interest- 
ing picture, chiefly from Baird’s own 
notes, of his youth and first commercial 
ventures ; the former was sordid: and 
discouraging, the latter not altogether 
respectable. The story of the romantic 
“garret” stage of his television experi- 
ments, in truth the zenith of his career, 
is very interesting, and includes impres- 
sions and reminiscences contributed by 
his contemporaries. Baird was part 
scientific visionary, part adventurer, like 
the alchemists of the past, and his 
story would have been more interesting 
if it had been told in its true colours, 


Shorter Notices 


International Economics. By Jacob 
Viner. Allen and Unwin. 381 pages, 
40S. 


This collection of papers, whose original 
publication dates range from 1924 to 1947, 
and which includes contributions to 
journals,’to the popular press and to the 
proceedings of expert societies, as well as 
lectures delivered in a number of countries 
to widely different audiences, has a s is- 
ing of unity ; the unity im , in 
the author’s ops by “faithful adherence 
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lished last year. The beautiful essay oa 
International Relations between Seae- 
Controlled National Economies” was in- 
cluded in the Blakiston “Readings in 
International Trade.” Many others, how- 

ever, are made available to the general 
public for the first time,’ Throughout, Pro- 
essor Viner reveals himself not merely as ‘ 


/ am acute economist but as a man of sense— 


using that expression in its full eighteenth- 
century connotation ; in this quality, as im 
his humanism and his quiet and straight- 
faced humour, he recalls Edwin Cannan 


a the Cannan of the 
conomist’s Protest.” 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1950. 
United Nations, New York. HMSO. 
1,068 pages. 905, 


Like its three predecessors; this official 
record of all the manifold activities of the 
United Nations suffers from the lapse of 
time. Whether in Korea, Libya, South 
West Africa or South East Asia, events 
have moved forward since December, 1959, 
the last month to which it refers. But it 
provides a uniquely detailed and objective 
account of the year which saw, for the first 
time in history, a multi-national force 
mustered to resist aggression under the flag 
of a world organisation. The eighty-page 
section on Korea is a valuable restatement 
of the early stages of the struggie in that 
country, and other sections of particular 
interest deal with the disposal of Italy’s 
former colonies and: the launching of the 
technical aid programme. The yearbook 
ig well designed for convenient reference, 
each subject being treated as a whole in- 
stead of being divided between the various 
United Nations organs ; the work of the In- 
ternational Bank, Unesco, and the other 
specialised agencies is usefully sum- 
marised ; and there is a 55-page index. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Foreign Aid Over the Sticks 


Washington, D.C. 


FTER a lame start this year’s foreign aid Bill, which 
A has now covered about half the course in its annual 
steeplechase round Congress, is finding the going easier 

nd is taking its fences better than the more pessimistic 
among its trainers and backers in the Administration had 


© 


dared to hope. On April 30th the Senate Foreign Relations © 


Committee returned the Bill to the Senate with a recom- 
mendation that the President’s request for $7 billion be 
cut by $1 billion, by- means of a uniform reduction of 12.6 
per cent on'each of the items in the Bill. A week later the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee also recommended a cut 
of $1 billion, to be made by taking $829 million from 
military aid and $182 million from economic aid to Europe. 
Those are, the Bill’s two steepest fences, its Becher’s Brook 
and its Valentine’s, and although there are many obstacles 
yet to come, the general debates in both the House and the 
Senate, and the ramparts of their Appropriations Committees, 
it is the recommendations of these two first committees which 
will set subsequent standards. 

At first sight the reductions 
made by both committees look like 
wild swings of the economy axe, 
but on closer examination of the 
figures it is clear that both bodies 
paid more serious attention than 
usual to the Administration’s argu- 
ments. In particulars the heaviest 
blows have fallen not, as the legis- 

lators were predicting six weeks 

ago, on economic but on military 
aid. There were two reasons for 
the decision not to slash economic 
aid. The first was the steadiness 
with which the Administration 
stuck to its point that economic aid to Europe must be larger 
this year than last, not only because the rearmament burden 
on the European countries was increasing but also because 
Britain, which was not included in last year’s request, was in 
urgent need of assistance ; the Mutual Security Agency calcu- 
lates this need at $590 million for the coming year. But Con- 
gress has heard many urgent pleas on this subject in the past 
five years from members of the Cabinet and other officials, 
and what really saved the day in the Senate Committee, in 
addition to the testimony of General Gruenther, was the 
strong support given to economic aid by the representatives of 
srivate organisations, the religious and philanthropic bodies, 
<.. farm and labour organisations. When the Senators 
began to sniff the sweet odour of votes, the attractions of 
economic aid became more obvious. 


On the other hand, the military authorities found them- 


selves in an awkward position for demanding an allotment 
of funds on anything like the scale of last year. The Secre- 
tary of Defence had somewhat ruefully to admit that, of 
the $9.5 billion worth of military aid authorised for Europe 
in the past three years, only $1.2 billion worth had actually 
been shipped by the end of January. The House Committee 
soanaged to elicit the fact that by March of this year only 


AID FOR EUROPE 
ESS Economic Aid 9=ES) 
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sufficient medium tanks had been sent abroad to absorb 
the money voted in 1949-50. The rate of delivery on most 
items of military equipment is beginning to rise very {ast 
and the military witnesses asserted that, by the end of this 
year, it will have overtaken most of the backlog of unspent 
money. They argued also that the long lead time for 
building complicated tanks and aircraft necessitated allo- 
cating funds now for delivery several years hence. But the 
unspent $8 billion rankled with the legislators, most of 
whom had started to hear the evidence with a firm conviction 
that military aid should be passed in full while economic 
aid was pared to the bone. 

There is no doubt that this year’s Mutual Security Act 
will be a better instrument than its predecessor if it emerges 
finally from Congress in anything like the form which the 
two committees have given to it, and it is most unlikely 
that a Congress which is anxious to be off to the hustings 
will find time to amend anything other than the- purely 
monetary provisions. The President will have power to 
switch 10 per cent of the funds allocated to each area to 
another area or between economic 
and military assistance. He wil! be 
able to deal with Shape and the 
European Defence Community, 
when it is set up, and to transfer 
pitt military equipment to them as 

1952 entities rather than being forced 
to deal with individual countries. 
Finally, at least $1 billion of the 


Militory Aid: 


Senote Committ ne 
"ews + ees amount voted for military 
Sieiie ducal assistance to Europe is to be used 
Proposals for “ offshore’ procurement” in 
Europe if the House Committee 


has its way. 
; This last provision may prove 
rather embarrassing to foreign aid officials, although in 
principle they are enthusiastic about offshore procure- 
ment, since it supplements the dollar supplies of the 
European countries. But in fact they have managed to 
allocate only $35 million of the $500 million it had been 
hoped to spend on European procurement this year. Plans 
for expansion have so far been stymied by the reluctance 
of . European industrialists to accept the conditions 
attaching to American contracts and by the reluctance of 
American army officials to purchase anything non-American. 
As the Geneva correspondent of the New York Times 
expressed it: — 
An army that is still hauling canned beer 4,000 miles to 
be drunk by people living in Heidelberg and Munich presents 
a formidable psychologica] problem to those who want it to 


start buying more electronic equipment in the Netherlands 
and Italy. 


The more reasonable atmosphere in which this year’s 


foreign assistance Bill is being discussed is attributable to” 


several causes. For ene thing the question of how foreign 
aid shall be administered is no longer a major issue, and the 
various agencies concerned have managed to impose a pattern 
of modest efficiency upon their peculiar spider’s web of 
functions. For another the steps being taken in Europe 
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cowards the ratification of the Schuman plan arid the creation 
of the European Defence Community have provided the 
rokens of good faith for which Congress has been secking 


cy earnestly. The preoccupation with the election and the 
waning of the struggle between the “Europe First” and 
the “ Asia First” schools has taken*much of the heat out 
of the issue. Senator Connally’s decision not to try again 
for the votes of the economy-minded Texans drew the 


rancour out of his attitude towards expenditure, and has 
enabled him at the eleventh hour to resume the role of 
the Administration’s spokesman on the floor of the Senate. 


* 


There are many pitfalls ahead. So far both the House 
and Senate Bills have been kept free of cranky ideas, although 
the Administration had to bring every gun to bear early 
this week to kill Senator Knowland’s proposed limitation 
on the sending abroad of jet aircraft. But if the Senate 
divides along party lines when the Bill comes before it, 
despite the belated efforts of Senator Wiley of Wisconsin 
to recreate a bipartisan spirit, then the Administration will 
have to accept further cuts and compromises, since there 
are several Democrats who would side with the Republicans. 
The temper of the House is harder to gauge. Since every 
member is up for re-election in November the House is 
more alarmed than the Senate at government spending and 
deficits. The House has already proposed drastic cuts in 
the United States’ own military budget and, in the eyes of 
many Congressmen, foreign military and economic aid is 
directly competitive with, not complementary to, domestic 
rearmament. The fact that the Director of Mutual Security, 
Mr Averell Harriman, is now a declared candidate for the 
Democratic nomination to the Presidency tends to make 
foreign aid look like a policy which no Republican with 
a marginal seat can afford to support wholeheartedly. 

For this reason, as the final stages of the foreign aid 
Bill and the road to the convention begin to converge 
towards the end of June, the relative strength of General 
Eisenhower and Senator Taft may well determine the shape 
and size of the Act that emerges. The General has twice 
within the past two weeks pointed out by cable the danger 
of further cuts and, if there is a clear upsurge of popular 
support for him during June, Congress will be more disposed 
to heed his advice. But if the Senator is clearly in the 
lead for the nomination, there will be very few Republican 
Congressmen who will care to see the Bill become law, 
as it stands, even with the cuts already proposed ; they will 


tr 


(ry to emulate the Senators who are demanding a further 
reduction of $1 billion or so. 


Market for Music 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT] 


THose who suffer from America’s. eagerness to teach the 
world how to run its industries can take comfort from a 
‘ompensating modesty on cultural matters. In music, for 
example, the United States still acknowledges European 
Supremacy. A British citizen, Mr Rudolf Bing, is putting 
new life into the Metropolitan Opera; an Alsatian, Mr 
Charles Munch, is head of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ; 
an Italian, Mr Arturo Toscanini, now celebrating his eighty- 


‘ith birthday, is the most famous and popular conductor in 
the country, 


This continuance of an old homage tends to obscure the 


erowth in musical taste, skill and enthusiasm which has taken | 
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place in the United States in the last few decades. American 
orchestras and ballet companies are beginning to invade 
Europe. American singers no longer feel that they must 
hide their origins under foreign names in order to attract 
listeners. Musical comedy is now the best native theatre 
playing in New York. Music printers are now reproducing 
certain classical scores that have long been out of print in 
Europe, and gramophone record dealers have invaded the 


bookshops to sell with equal énthusiasm the output of foreign 
and American musicians, 


All this reflects increased public demand, and means the 
growth of a considerable business. In financial terms the 
music business would include the Metropolitan Opera's 
yearly budget of $3 million, the $1 million each which is 
needed annually for the ten top orchestras, the $180 million 
spent each year for recordings. In addition, there are the 
budgets of at least 500 smaller orchestras, of which a hundred 
need more than $100,000 a year apiece to support them. A 
recent commercial reference- book also lists 80 opera com- 
panies, §40 “concert and/or marching bands,” and 184 
educational institutions offering major courses in music. 
Obviously this activity develops its own demands—the 
country boasts at least 255 manufacturers of band and — 
orchestral instruments, 699 gramophone recording com- 
panies, 191 musical periodicals and 1,196 music editors 
and critics on 926 newspapers. 


* 


The oldest of the great orchestras is the New York 
Philharmonic which was founded in 1842. Then came the 
Boston Symphony in 1881 and the Chicago and Cincinnati 
orchestras, all founded before the turn of the century. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra was established in 1900, and was 
followed by those in Minneapolis, St Louis, San Francisco, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. Ten of the big ones are more 
than twenty-five years old ; many others have been established 
since the first world war. 


Few orchestras manage to pay their own way. In the 
early days of the Boston Symphony, Mr Henry Higginson 
set aside $1 million which, invested at 5 per cent, was to 
provide the necessary income over and above the sales of 
tickets. The interest rate, the investment market and 
modern wage scales have combined to frustrate his benevo- 
lence. Nowadays big orchestras need as yearly income what 
he gave as capital. Two-thirds of it may come from ticket 
sales, the rest from radio broadcasts, the making of records, 
and the generosity of donors. Some city governments add 
a grant, but this practice’ is not yet common. 


Smaller and less famous otchestras were brought into 
existence by the federal government which, during the 
depression, supported as many as 15,000 musicians working 
on some 700 different projects. A small city such as 
Norwalk, Connecticut, has its own orchestra, so has San 
Antonio, Texas. Albuquerque, New Mexico, has had the 
honour of giving a world premiére to a composition by Arnoid 
Schoenberg. Schools all over the country teach their 
young to play in bands which make music at football 
games or for dances. The dance band can earn its way; in 
the hands of a famous leader, it can make as much as 
$500,000 on a single tour, and countless lads in lesser bands 


« 


‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
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follow this golden gleam as they work their way through 
college by playing for dances. 

Economically, the opera is as lame as the orchestras. 
Even the Metropolitan in New York City is periodically 
shaken by worry about budgets; expenses in 1951 were 
$4,023,314, and earned income only $3,312,755. Radio has 
helped. Sponsored coast-to-coast broadcasts on Saturday 
afternoons add to the opera’s regular income, and reach-a 
wide body of listeners who contribute to opera fund drives. 
So far the deficit has always been met, but the sense of 
insecurity remains. 


Smaller opera companies, like smaller orchestras, function 
in many cities. Some are connected with universities, some 
give summer opera out of doors, others depend on civic 
pride or the generosity of a local Maecenas. Very few of 
them pay their way for any length of time. Even the New 
York City Centre, with resident ballet and opera companies, 
is forgiven its taxes, and given additional help by generous 
donors. Its ballet company is to appear in London and 
Edinburgh this summer, after visits to European capitals. 


* 


The effect of technological changes on music and musicians 
is debatable. The sound track put cinema pianists out of 
work in the nineteen-twenties. Then the spread of national 
wireless networks ousted local musicians from local radio 
stations, and the popularity of recorded music “ piped in” 
from a central station did away with the small dinner 
orchestra. The displaced musicians retorted by striking 
against the recording companies for royalties on every record 
sold, to be used for the benefit of unemployed performers. 
This socialistic move, by which the pay of the. successful 
would be shared by the unsuccessful, was led by Mr James 
Petrillo, who heads the American Federation of Musicians. 
It has resulted in the creation of a Music Performance Trust 
Fund, which gathers about $1,500,000 a year in royalties 
and pays it out to musicians who give free concerts for the 
public benefit. As a fund in aid of wages, this would hardly 
provide daily coffee for the union members, but as a way 
of getting good music into neglected regions it works 
admirably. 

A similar system of collecting royalties by group action 
was started even earlier by the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers. ASCAP now represents 
more than 2,000 composers and writers, some 350 publishers, 
and the rights of 50,000 foreign musicians who turn to 
them for royalty collection. Each year it takes in- some 
$7 million and distributes it among its members. ASCAP’s 
latest move is to try to extend royalty claims to the juke box 
—the coin record players in public places. .If there are 
400,000 working juke boxes in the country, and each one 
plays 50 records, a tax of two cents a record a week would 
produce $10 million a year. 


The newest technological changes aim to enlarge the 
market by improving the reproduction of recorded music. 
The modern electric gramophone has had a long life, and 
libraries of recorded music are more often added to than 
replaced. If the public could be persuaded to replace both 
its gramophones and its record libraries the manufacturers 
and recorders would both profit. One attack was made by 
a change in the speed at which record tables revolve. In 
1948 the Columbia Phonograph Company brought out a 
long-playing recofd made to turn at 33 revolutions a minute 
rather than the customary 78, and capable of holding an 
entire symphony on its two sides. This is making great 


another steel strike if wage increases were not grant 
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progress in the field of classical music. The rival company 
RCA-Victor, countered by producing’a record made 1, tur 
at 45 revolutions a minute. This aims to capture the grea, 
field of popular music, which covers 90 per cent oi the 
records sold. 


The other attack takes the form of “high fidelity” 
installations which would replace the traditional gramo; hone 
with electronic instruments of extraordinary delicacy which 
can be assembled in furniture to suit the taste of the pur. 
chaser. So far these have not reached the popular marker, 
but they appeal to music lovers who can afford them. From 
all this progress in the mechanics and electronics of music 
the performer profits, though not enough. But the old 
arguments that it would kill music and musicians are not 
often heard today. 


American Notes 
Strikes in Suspense 


As restrictions on the use of aviation spirit became 
world-wide and as the shortage of petrol in parts of the 
United States became serious, the oil workers’ leaders an- 
nounced that the unions would accept, although with 
reluctance, the increase of 1§ cents an hour, accompanied by 
other improvements in wages, which was the most that the 
Wage Stabilisation Board was able to approve for the strikers, 
The unions, which ‘by asking 25 cents an hour, had 
already come down t0 18} and the major companies had 
come up from 10 to 13 cents or more, so it seems fairly 
certain that most, if not all, of the various oil disputes wil! be 
settled in the next few days"on the basis of the board’s recom- 
mendation. The strikes have affected mainly refineries and 
pipelines, and it should not take long to make up the scattered 
scarcities of oil that have developed, except pérhaps in the 
case of aviation spirit, of which stocks were hardly adequate 
even before the strikes. 


The occasion of the WSB’s recommendation was its dis- 
approval of an agreement: already made by one smal! com- 
pany for an increase of 18}-cents an hour. Wages in the oil 
industry, averaging from $2 to $2.12 an hour, are higher than 
in steel, where an increase of 174 cents an hour, and another 
g cents in additional benefits, was approved by the board. 
But the WSB’s apparent niggardliness to the oil workers may 
also be explained by the unfavourable reaction in Congress 
and elsewhere to its generosity to the steel workers, who were 
given more than they expected, Ten days ago, however, the 
board nearly went too far in the other direction when it tried 
to insist that the oil stoppages should be called off before it 
considered the disputes. The union was so incensed that for 
a time there was danger that the oil strike would become as 
bitter as the steel strike, only in this case the bitterness would 
have been directed against the government rather than the 
industry. : . 

The steel workers still have the government faithfully on 
their side. At their convention this week, the Secretary of 
Labour told them that the only possible settlement for their 
dispute was on the basis of the WSB recommendations, which 
the industry refuses to accept. The union representa! ives, 
asking “only that which is our due,” agreed enthusiast cally 
and unanimously that the men could not and would not con 
tinue to work indefinitely in 1952 for 1950 wages and without 
a contract. The meeting gave notice that there would be 


promptly. Only the obstinate steel companies can grant 
them, for the government has been prohibited from doing 
so until the os Court gives its ruling on the legality 
of the President's seizure of the steel plants. The arguments 
were heard at the beginning of this week, but it will probably 
be some time before the Court hands down its decision. 
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Credit Unrestrained | 


rhe Federal Reserve Board has got in ahead of the 
Concressional framers of the Defence Production Act, by 
smovng the controls on instalment credit which, when they 
were posed in September, 1950, were the first official 
sempt. after the Korean outbreak, to control inflation. By 
demonstrating its readiness to relax its regulations now that 
chey ce no longer. made necessary by shortages of materials 
and inJationary pressures, the board hopes to dissuade Con- 
cess [rom taking away its power to reimpose credit controls 


“hould they once more be needed. Controls on mortgage 
lending remain, for some restriction on building activity is 
stil] thought desirable, but it is doubtful how long they can 
be maintained ; “it may be that a politically convenient 
moment will be chosen for their removal. The FRB has also 
abandoned its voluntary restraint programme for bank loans, 
which had become as superfluous as the restrictions on instal- 


ment credit; there is littke demand for speculative loans 
now that commodity prices are falling. 

By relaxing its restraints on credit, the FRB has admitted 
that it does not expect any fresh inflationary pressure in the 
near future and that retail trade needs stimulating, especially 
in the durable goods market. The hoped-for spring rise in 
consumer buying has failed to appear and demands for the 
removal of credit controls have come not only from business- 
men but also from the trade unions. Their pretext was that 
arners need easy hire-purchase terms if they are to 
buy their fair share of durable goods, but the underlying 
reason was labour’s fear of unemployment. Three leading 
makers of refrigerators have been laying off workers for some 
weeks and output of other household equipment is also 
being cut back; unemployment in the motor industry is, 
however, falling now that more materials are available. 


- 
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Retailers of all types of consumers’ durable goods are now 
advertising that they can be bought for no cash payment at 
all, which was not permitted under the FRB regulations, and 
paid for over much longer periods than the FRB allowed. 
Whether shops will be able to obtain the financing needed to 
keep these promises is uncertain, and in any case there is so 
far little evidence that potential buyers are being attracted 
by these offers. What consumers want, as was confirmed by 
the FRB’s latest survey of their plans for the coming year, 
substantially lower prices. There have been a number of 
open, and probably even more concealed, price reductions 
on durable goods, but it is doubtful if it will be possible to 
cut many prices. sufficiently to make them really tempting, 
especially if steel wages and costs rise. Instead most manu- 
lacturers are pinning their hopes of better business on the 
development of new models and new products and on aggres- 
ive salesmanship ; makers of such promotional devices as 


advertising books of matches are doing well out of the slump 
in durable goods. 
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Durables Back to Normal 


It is, however, beginning to look as if what’now seems to | 
be a slump in sales of durable goods is in fact a return to 
normal, as if the high levels of sales, which have come to be 
taken for granted during the postwar years, are gone for 
ever—or almost ever. A recent study by the Departmenc 
of Commerce, which related such things as consumers’ 
incomes, prices and 
population growth to 
purchases of household »8 
appliances found that 
in 1951 sales of these 
articles were lower, on 
the basis of this rela- 
tionship, than they had 
been before the war; 
in the immediate post- 
war years they had 
been far higher. Pro- 
ducers are therefore 
beginning to fear that 
demand has reached 
saturation point. 
Everyone with a house 
wired for electricity 
who. wants a .washing 
machine or refrigera- 
tor may have one al- 
ready and future sales 
may have to depend on : 
replacements and the Factory sales, except for passenger cars, which 





formation of — new Soove Us Dect of Commerce. 
families. This view is 


reinforced by two facts: the decline in demand-has taken 
place in spite of rising incomes, and it has not affected such 
new products as home freezers, dryers and air conditioners, 
which have only come on the market since the war. 

The Department of Commerce was more hopeful about 
sales of automobiles ; it found that in 1951 they fell to, but 
not below, the level that would have been expected from their 
prewar relationship with consumers’ incomes. This, never~ 
theless, means that the wartime backlog of demand for cars 
has apparently been satisfied at last, and at this, usually the 
most prosperous, season of the year, many car dealers have 
been worrying about where their next sale is coming from. 
They are more confident than are most other retailers that 
purchases will be stimulated by ‘the lifting of instalment 
credit controls but, if sales of cars do not improve, it is 
doubtful if motor manufacturers will want to produce the 
1,150,000 cars which will be permitted in the second quarter. 
Under the present limitations on output, this total permitted 

roduction is divided among the various companies on the 
basis of their share of the market in the years 1947 to 1949. 
The Ford Company’s sales lagged during these years, and 








Planning produces results in the dollar market 
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a carefully planned sales approach. As one of 
America’s oldest commercial banks, Irving Trast 
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will gladly work with you in locating competent 
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as a result it has been allotted only one-fifth of total auto- 
mobile output. But it is almost alone in being able to sell 
more cars than’ it can produce. This seems to be because 
the company, foreseeing that real eo was once more 
developing in the motor market, offered an entirely new 
model for 1952, while its rivals, expecting greater difficulties 
in producing than in selling cars this year, were content to 
make few, if any, changes.in their models. The government 
regulations are thus preventing the Ford Company from 
reaping the benefits of its foresight, and the firm, over 
the objections of its competitors, is now trying to induce the 
government to give it a larger slice of the permitted passenger 
car output. a 


* * * 


Policemen in the Dock 


Seven months in jail have persuaded Mr Harry Gross, 
sentenced to twelve years imprisonment for violating New 
York’s gambling laws, to change his mind about testifying 
against New York City policemen accused of accepting his 
bribes. On the stand, he has named men running from 
lowly patrolmen on the beat right up to Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
former Commissioner of Police as’ willing, in return for 
regular “ice *—or bribes—to permit him to go on operating 
a bookmaking empire estimated as*worth $20 million a year. 
In addition Mr Gross testified that he contributed $200,000 
to Mr O’Dwyer’s two successful campaigns for mayor. 

The policemen now undergoing a departmental trial are 
those who had to be acquitted last year in the courts when 
Mr Gross—fearful of violent retribution or, as the trial judge 
suggested, tempted by the promise of a large sum—refused 
to repeat the charges which had electrified the grand jury. 
These men cannot be tried again on the same criminal 
charge, but they can, if found guilty in the departmental 
trial, lose their jobs and pensions. Indeed, if they are not 
found guilty with great dispatch, the city will not be able to 
refuse them the retirement with pay for which they have 
applied. It is not surprising that the prosecution has 
promised to consider some remission of Mr Gross’s sentence 
if he will only “sing” in time. 

Not all those named by Mr Gross are necessarily guilty. 
The grand jury refused to draw up indictments against a 
number. Mr O’Dwyer, who personally appointed four of 
the highest officials named, took refuge two years ago in the 
diplomatic service (he is Ambassador to Mexico) and has 
declined either to testify or to comment, But there is little 
doubt that the police department was rotten from top to 
bottom. This may, as the New York.Times concludes, be 
inevitable as long as the state makes a crime of a highly 
profitable pastime in which many people see no harm. 

Gambling is not a federal offence. But Congress, stirred 
to action by the states’ failure to enforce their own laws, 
last year passed an Act requiring bookmakers and other 
gamblers to buy a $50 stamp. This may come to grief over 
tne Constitution. A federal judge has ruled it unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it is a police, not a revenue, 
measure, and thus invades the prerogatives of the states. The 
history of its enforcement supports the decision: the law, 
which also imposes a 10 per cent tax, has brought iin only 
$3,000,000 in six months, compared with the $400 million 
expected in a full year, largely just because it has driven 
so many gamblers out of business. In the judge’s view, the 
Act requires a man to admit he has violated state law, 
and therefore should be thrown out as, in 1935, the Supreme 
Court threw out a federal measure imposing a special tax 
on liquor dealers violating the law in “dry ” states or cities. 


* * * 


Queue for the Escape Clause 


Though American exports were 10 per cent higher in 
March than they were a year ago, and imports 10 per cent 
lower, and though the trade gap has widened each month 


r 
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this year, the demand for protection has not fallen off. Three 
decisions in the near future are likely to show which w, 
the trade winds are blowing in Washi on, now there 4 
sharper competition for markets. The queue of industrie, 
applying for tariff relief under the escape clause in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act numbers almost twenty 
It will grow longer almost overnight if the Tariff Commission 
finds next month that the watch industry has suffered from 
the concessions granted to foreign producers. Watches, anj 
fur for hats were first in line, and the hat fur industry ph, 
already won its case. But behind them are ranked the pro. 
ducers of maraschino cherries, bicycles, clothes-pegs, fis 
garlic—and even the twenty makers of blue cheese who are 
not satisfied with the amendment that was irrelevantly tacked 
on to the Defence Production Act last year curbing imports 
of fats, oils, and dairy products. c 


The cheese producers are seeking an import quota because 
of their fears that the curb may be withdrawn. by Congres, 
The Senate Banking Committee would like, if it can outvote 
its Republican members, to. drop a restriction which ha 
caused indignation at home and abroad and merely empower 
the President to shut out agricultural imports when they 
threaten to saddle the price support programme with costly 
surpluses. The cuts in metals for civilian goods have, hovw- 
ever, produced a proposal even more sweeping than the 
“cheese amendment”: that foreign goods embodying scarce 
materials, to however small a degree, should be limited to 
so per cent of average yearly imports from 1947 to 1949, 

rchasers of toys and clothes-pegs, like cheese-lovers, should 
buy American or go without, in the opinion of the proposal’s 
sponsor, Senator Capehart. 

A third test of how far the Administration will be allowed 
to practise the freer trade policy it believes in arises from the 
bid of Ferranti, Ltd., a British firm, to provide nine trans- 
formers for an army engineers’ dam in North Dakota. Under 
the “Buy American” Act the government is forbidden to 
buy abroad goods for use inside the United States unless they 
are at least 25 per cent cheaper than-the domestic product 
The Ferranti bid is only 20 per cent lower than the lowest 
American bid, but it would mean a saving of nearly $200,000. 
Since 1950, however, the armed services have taken advantage 
of foreign offers in some cases when the saving was over 
$5,000, even though the difference was less than 20 per cent. 
Conceivably the Administration might find, among Congre:- 
sional advocates of economy, some support for a blow in 
favour of freer trade. 





















Shorter Notes 


. The gongs: Gre announced a new programme, to begin 
on June 1st, which will make the purchase and retention of 
government bonds more attractive to small investors. New 
types of savings bonds bearing higher interest, as wel! as a0 
increase in the interest on the old Series E bonds, art 
expected to give the government a larger share of the record 
savings now held by the public. A second important goal 
to reverse the present unsatisfactory ratio between redemp- 
tions and sales ; last. year redemptions exceeded sales by 
$1.3 billion, and in the first quarter of this year by $221 
. 

The second busiest airport in the metropolitan area of New 
York, that at Newark, New Jersey, has been reopened © 
military traffic after being closed since mid-February, and 
full use of the field by commercial lines may be permitted in 
the autumn. It was originally shut down after three aircraft 
accidents in two months took the lives of residents in the 
populous towns nearby, as well as those of passengers and 
crew. Careful investigations of these tragedies, and of tw? 
recent accidents in New York suburbs near other air terminal’, 
have found no connection between the disasters, and the alt 
port authorities have been absolved of any failures. 
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Fly in luxury aboard BEA’s new A i 
ay sais a = Worry, 19¢e p *v = : 







fom LONDON to PARIS, NICE, ZURICH, ROME, NGE : 


MILAN, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, VIENNA 


AGGELERATION 
0-30 m.p.h. .. . 7.2 secs. 


SPEED .. . 69.3 m.p.h. 













SS. M.P.G. 

WOO : 

Mi x 40 at 40 m.p.h. 
COMPLIMENTARY HOT MEALS SERVED ABOARD (Figures by kind permission 


of the ** Motor **} 


Let your Travel Agent advise you 


fly BEA 


Remember—money spent on a BEA fare STAYS INSIDE BRITAIN 


BRITISH BUROPBAN AIRWAYS 
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An extract from a road test of the new Ago Somerset 
by the ‘ Motor’ reads ..... “we found in the course 
of some 1,000 miles of motoring that the A4o Somerset 
was a very marked improvement on the A4o Devon. It 
continues to have an altogether unexpectedly high per- 
formance and is... endowed with good springing and 
‘ou’re all set for a cool, smooth 
‘moke with CRAVEN TOBACCO. Always 
in grand condition, this full 
Uavoured tobacco burns evenly — 
‘owly. Every pipeful gives deep 


satisfaction. 


acceptable cornering characteristics. There is ample 
luggage space and ...a smart external appearance.” 
a 


AUSTIN 


—you can depend on it! 


Obtainable in three blends — Craven Mixture 
an oZ., Craven Empire de luxe Mixture ala sine 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an on. 


FOR 
MEN WHO KNOW G089 TosAcCOS THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED * LONGBRIDGE * BIRMINGHAM 
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world is hungry 


for electrical power 





WO OUT OF THREE of the world’s total population of 

2,400,000,000 live a life untouched by electrical 

power. The living standards of this great mass of 
mankind can only be raised quickly by electrical power 
— power that can be applied to the machine. Discontent 
with primitive conditions is spreading rapidly —a rise in 
prosperity through applied industrial power is the most 
effective answer to the political doctrines that threaten the 
free world. 

Here is the measure of the opportunity before THE BRUSH 
ABOE GROUP — the greatest makers of diesel electric power 
plant in Great Britain and the world’s largest exporters 
of diese] engines. 

That opportunity is being grasped. By 1951, BRUSH ABOE 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


BRUSH ABOE 


were exporting over 70% of their total output; the greater 
part of it going to the backward regions of the world. 

Compact, economical power units and generators, easily 
transported, installed and serviced, are answering the 
world’s urgent need for industrial power. 

Barren lands can be irrigated; villages can be lighted; 
radio sets can bring the authentic voice of information and 
instruction; machines, powered by electricity, can raise 
human productivity a hundredfold. BRusH ABOE are he|ping 
to bring about a new industrial revolution. A revolution 
that will, in time, transform the lives of the two out of 
three who now live in poverty, deprived of the benefits 
that follow the introduction of electrical powcr to 
undeveloped areas. 





‘A , i ‘ <* 
Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEBRING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES: 


; LTD. 
MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD + PETTERS LTD - ]. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LTD + HENRY MEADOWS © 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Fifth Estate Under Stalin 


] ESTERN opinion is beginning belatedly to under- 
W stand the importance, for the leadership of twentieth 
century revolutionary movements, of the intelligentsia, especi- 
ally in countries of backward or unbalanced social structure. 
The first country in which the intelligentsia played this role— 
indeed the country which gave this ugly word to humanity— 
was Russia. It was there that was first formed from the ranks 
of an intelligentsia a caste, or priesthood, of professional 
revolutionaries, The Bolshevik Revolution was made in the 


name of the industrial working class, but Russia’s subsequent . 


history shows that power is held not by the workers but by a 
ruling group which has not yet been satisfactorily defined in 
social terms. In so far as its existence is indirectly admitted 
in the Soviet Union, it is referred to as the “ toiling intelli- 
gentsia”; but it is so different from the pre-revolutionary 
group that bore this name that its use is confusing. The 
nature of revolutionary leadership in backward countries, 
and of the ruling group in the Soviet Union, presents 
problems of wide importance. They deserve more thought, 
encumbered by fewer prejudices, than they have yet received. 


Among those studying them are the small number of intel- 
lectuals brought up in the Soviet Union, who, having been 
removed from there during the war, escaped forcible 
repatriation after victory. One of these, G. F. Achminow*, 
has published in German an interesting book on this subject. 
It owes much to the theories of James Burnham, and it is 
inevitably speculative, but it is highly stimulating, and pro- 
vides a useful basis for the discussion of the problem. 


Party versus Experts 


Achminow explains the well-known paradox that Com- 
munism has obtained power not, as Marx expected, in indus- 
trially developed countries, but in backward lands with 
small and uninfluential proletariats, by arguing that the role 
{ Communist revolutions is not to give power to the workers 
but simply to modernise backward countries. Communism 
is in fact an Ersatz capitalism. In countries where the volume 
ot private savings and the level of skill are too sma!l to ensure 
cconomic development by the means once used in the West, 
this task is performed, at the cost of greater hardship to all, 
oy the state. To make this possible, the state must be 
captured by new men. These are the Communists. The new 
economic development, however, also calls into being a whole 
army of modern technicians and experts who know how te 
run a modern state and an advanced society but are hampered 
dy the interference of the Communist party officials. Before 
the Revolution the bureaucracy of the Tsars and the miscel- 
‘ancous remnants of the feudal age only just past were a 
“shackle on production”; likewise in the new society the 
party bosses are parasites ‘who obstruct further advance. The 
conflict between the experts and the bosses cannot be 
otidged ; it will become more acute. The hope of the Soviet 
Union lies, therefore, in the triumph of the experts, the 
tising social class to whom the future belongs. One might 
call it the Fifth Estate. 


The first Part of this theory is only partly true. That in 
countries with little private capital and skill the state must 


~——son-—enecomeeemenine nner atest pms rans iene nmgeint sneered RNR 


; *G. F. Achminow, “ Die Macht im Hintergrund,” Ulm, Spaten- 
Verlag, 1951. 


assume the tasks of economic modernisation is probably true, 
but it does not have to be controlled by Communists, The 
examples of Japan and of Kemalist Turkey are clear. Nor 
was modernisation of the economy the main purpose of the 
revolutionary intelligentsia of Russia, Jugoslavia or China. 
It is true that Marxists have always claimed that the introduc- 
tion of socialism will make possible lew and more progressive 
methods of production. But the motives of the Russian 
revolutionaries were not the desire for economic progress but 
a combination of personal frustration with generous indigna- 
tion at the social and cultural contrasts and political tyranny 
of the old Russia. Emotional fanatics, not a team of clear- 
sighted economic planners, made the Revolution. Economic 
modernisation followed, but there is as good a basis for 
arguing that Stalin created Russia’s new heavy industries in 
order to increase the power of his totalitarian regime and 
extend it throughout the world, as there is for arguing that 
the needs of industrialisation required power to be concen- 
trated in the hands of the Communists. 


The theory of the conflict between the party and the new 
experts is, however, attractive. In the first years of the 
Bolshevik revolution both the political and the economic 
administrations contained many experts from imperial times, 
whose skill was needed to organise the new ministries and 
offices. They were also useful to the government as scape- 
goats, used periodically to deflect the wrath of the masses 
when the mistakes or cruelties ordered from above produced 
more than the usual volume of suffering. The years of the 
first Five Year Plan caused a hecatomb of engineers and 
professors, in which the most sensational incidents were the 
trials of the “ Industrial Party” and Mensheviks in 1930 and 
1931. These were far surpassed by the great Yezhov purge 
in 1937-38, which massacred tens of thousands both of party 
officials—mostly loyal Stalinists—and of experts. Through- 
out these years a new generation of both bureaucrats and 
experts was being trained. The bureaucrats were brought up 
entirely within the Bolshevik system, and many were mem- 
bers of the party. The experts, too, knew only a Bolshevik 
society. Their education, both professional and general, was 
not always of high quality, but many had great natural ability 
and mastered. the important and difficult tasks with which 
they were entrusted. To them in ro small measure are due 
the successes of Russian industrialisation, achieved in spite of 
immense obstacles. The successes would certainly have been 
greater without the interference of the bosses of party and 
police, the whole army of demagogues, informers and 
inquisitors. 


New Men and Old Ideas 


Reasons for hatred between party bureaucrats and experts 
no doubt still exist. Achminow gives interesting quotations 
from recent Soviet literature, which suggest that the conflict 
is familiar to the Soviet public. He points out that the 
experts, although they enjoy a relatively good standard of 
living and various privileges, have no security for their 
possessions, their families or their lives as long as the party 
exercises arbitrary dictatorship. He believes that the experts 
as a group, amounting almost to a social class, will press for 
the.right to own property and to bequeath it to their childre 
until the party is forced to yield. 
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But the situation is more complicated than this. The old 
cadres of the party, as well as of the intelligentsia, were 
destroyed by the Yezhov purge. The new party officials are 
men of a different type. The authorities do all they can to 
fuse the two groups of party officials and experts. The party 
official is encouraged to make himself an expert in some 
field, or at least to equip himself with as much useful general 
knowledge as possible. The expert is encouraged to join the 
party. Already in 1936 almost all plant managers, and 40 per 
cent of chief engineers, were members of the party. It is 
probable that many experts who nominally belong to the 
party hate and despise it at heart ; that the waste of time in 
compulsory party meetings infuriate them ; that many think 
of the party as “them,” not “us.” Unfortunately no con- 
fident estimate can be made of the balance between the forces 
which draw experts and party ‘officials together and those 
which pull them apart. Even since the end of the war this 
balance may have changed. 


Restriction of Opportunity 


It must not be forgotten that party officials and experts 
have common interests.. Both belong to the privileged 
minority which, if it has no personal security, at least enjoys 
relative material comfort while the masses live ill-housed and 
illclad. Since 1940 there has been a marked tendency to 
restrict the recruitment to the privileged caste. 
50 per cent of all students at higher educational institutions 
were children of workers, in 1938 34 per cent. In 1938, 
42 per cent of such students were children of employees or 
specialists (bureaucrats or experts). In 1940 the number of 
scholarships was reduced, and fees were introduced for the 
higher classes of secondary schools (150-200 roubles a year) 
and for higher institutions (300-500 roubles). These are 
large sums for ordinary workers and peasants, though they 
are within the reach of members of the Stakhanovite labour 
aristocracy as well as of party officials or experts. In 194 
also, the authorities were given power to mobilise boys of 
14-15 for two years’ training as “ skilled” workers and of 
16-17 for six months’ training as “semi-skilled.” After 
completion of these courses the mobilised boys were obliged 
to work for four years in jobs to which they would be 
directed. Then would follow two years’ military service. 
After this, at the age of 23, to pass the necessary entrance 
examinations and find the entrance fees for university or 
college while at the same time earning one’s living, is an 
almost impossible task. On the practical werking of this 
decree there is insufficient information, but it seems probable 
that not less than one-sixth of all boys of the respective 
age were so mobilised. 


This restriction of opportunity for children of workers 
and peasants to climb the social ladder strengthens the 
position of those already privileged. It is a bond between 
officials and experts. The experts could be a danger to the 
party officials if they made themselves the mouthpiece of 
popular discontent: without popular support they can hardly 
threaten the party. But there is little sign that the experts 
tither dare or wish to -become champions of the people, 
pr that the people regard them with confidence. One of the 


basic principles of Stalin’s regime has been to play off sections . 


of the people against each other. When tension becomes 
serious, he throws some scapegoats—party men or experts or 
loth—to the wolves. 


Whether, if the experts obtained satisfaction for their group 
interests, and reduced the powers of the party, the rest of 
the world would find it easier to live at peace with Soviet 
Russia, is not clear. The experts are likely to be chauvinists 
and imperialists ; but they would probably prefer consolida- 
tion to new adventures in spreading Stalinist revolution over 
the world. Any person who can throw light on this problem 
a knowledge will render 4 real seryice to the free 
world. 


In 1933. 
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Sindri, a Step Forward 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA] 


Tue fertiliser plant, worth £17 million, which Mr Nehry 
has recently opened at Sindri in the coalfields of  Biha; 
represents a major step forward in India’s industrial advice 
Its 350,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia should produce , 
million tons of food a year, saving £30 million of imports - 
it also generates 80,000 Kw of electricity, and will evens) ily 
be the base for the manufacture of cement, plastics and 
high explosives as well. ae 


The works are the most highly mechanised of their type 
in the world, and they ne eee 2,000 men of whom 
some 1,740 are skilled. It may be asked why, in a country 
that has perhaps 70 million people, two-thirds of them 
unemployed, and whose annual savings, including deprecia- 
tion funds, do not exceed £400-£500 million, so much should 
be spent to give so little em t. answer goes 
to the heart of the whole problem of industrialisation in an 
underdeveloped country. . The is, in essence, the 
lack of all those external things which the industrially 
advanced countries take for granted. There are men, 





resources, and intelligence; in plenty, but there is 10 
mechanised tradition, there are no pools of fitters or 
mechanics, no adequate workers’ housing, no foremen, no 
managerial classes. . 


It was originally planned that Sindri should use the 
Damodat Valley power scheme, but the dams have not been 
built in time, so it is now not only making its own elect: city 
but is also’ electrifying the surrounding collieries and the 
considerable town of Hazaribagh. It had to have a special 
fourteen-mile railway line extended from Jharia—the «icf 
town in the coalfields—and ne of the main obstacles to 
further expansion is likely to be the lack of line capacity 
on the already overcrowded railway to Calcutta, ‘The 
heaviest machinery, too bulky for the railway, had to be 
sent by barge to Patna and then by lorry through the hills 
on a specially built road which it took several weeks merely 
to survey. And, since there was no housing, a special town- 
ship had to be built, at a cost of nearly £3 million, with 
markets, hospitals, schools, forty management bungalows, 
800 staff quarters and a hotel. Such conditions add very 
greatly to the capital expenditure involved in any projcct, 
as comparéd with countries like England, where ‘the roads 
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Selective weed killing is still new enough to be a discussion 
topic, but it is no longer contfoversial. Already it has 
brought about a major advance in agricultural production. 
Today, the progressive farmer can clean his-pasture, his cereal 
and fodder crops by chemical applications. The weeds are 
controlled, the sown crop is stimulated by the removal of 
competition for nourishment, moisture and light ; and, with 
some materials, additionally through the chemical effect of the 
weed killer. Selective weed killing is a sound investment 
yielding richer harvests, gained with less labour. Shell is in 
the forefront of this revolutionary departure from traditional 
methods of cultivation and the Shell range of weed killers is one 
of the widest on the market. It will be wider yet—as the 
results of Shell research at Woodstock in Kent, Modesto 
| in California, and The Hague in Holland, are 
: placed at the disposal of the agricultural industry. 


Shell Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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In design and performance 
The name Olivetti has appeared on good typewriters for 44 years. Olivetti machines have carried their 
own special excellence of design and craftsmanship to the ends of the earth. 
Olivetti typewriters, from the Glasgow factory, are making their clearly distinguished, up-to-date mark in 
businesses at home and overseas; responding easily to every need of the most fastidious typist — satisfying 
those who insist on letter-perfect letters. 
a : * = 
clearly distinguished 
BRITISH OLIVETTI LTD 10 BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON W1 GRO 6161 
Standard - Electric - Portable Typewriters - Printing Calculators - Adding/Listing Machines 
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nd the railways exist, and workers’ housing is a municipal 
.,ponsibility. At the Chittaranjan locomotive works, also 
atly built, the township represented half the total capital 
But the difficulties of creating the necessary human 
:vcrial—skilled, unskilled, and managerial—are more 
overe still, and often even more expensive. 

India is at the stage where its unskilled labour force is 
ll deep-rooted in the countryside, Absenteeism figures of 
> ner cent or more at harvest time are common. Punctu- 
lity ‘sa virtue still unappreciated. Delicate machinery will 
be veated with a vigour better suited to wooden bullock 
cart-wheels. It is estimated that to train a skilled operator 
costs £3,750 in terms of the life of the machine. Though 
more and more firms now demand literacy, many. workers 
stil! cannot read a warning notice. Conditions have improved 
considerably in the last twenty years, and in Bombay City or 
Jamshedpur-a teal industrial working class has at last begun 
to emerge 3 butt it is still only a beginning, and meanwhile, 
Sindri has- had to be “as highly mechanised as possible in 
order to reduce the danger and expense of human incompe- 
tence in such a highly explosive venture as the production 
of ammoniated products. ~ _ 

The weaknesses of the labour force reflect themselves 
in the weaknesses of the foremen. Lack of education makes 
it difficult to create even good chargehands out of the rank 
and file ; for the illiterate may have wisdom, but they rarely 
have intellectual initiative. Nor can the problem be solved, 
as it often is in the West, by taking foremen from the skilled 
trades, fitters, for example, for the rarity of good apprentice- 
ship schemes combines with the lack of mechanical back- 
ground to make good skilled men relatively rare. Only at 
the Tata Steel Works at Jamshedpur and in the railway 
workshops is there now growing up a second, afd even a 
third, generation: of such mien.. Elsewhere, the foremen 
have too often to be taken from special classes, Anglo- 
Indians (many of whom emigrated after independence), 
Goans, or Parsis ; and, though they are often good men, 
they are handicapped ‘by the difference in religion, language 
and customs which so often separates them from their men. 
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Attracting the Educated 


lo solve these problems, Sindri has followed a precedent 
set by the shell-filling factories during the war. It is employ- 
ing lew men,and paying them enough—in India, {5 a week 
is enough—to attract the educated. The overwhelming 
majority of the skilled men are university graduates, who 
understand Hindi and English as well as their mother tongue. 
This employment of graduates provides a labour force which 

in be trained to understand and treat with proper care the 
most complicated machines. At the same time it provides a 
rank and file from which it will be reasonably easy to draw 
supervisory grades, 

Most difficult, but most important of all, is the creation 
of a managerial class. The Indian businessman has tradi- 
tionally been a Bania or a Jain and utterly separated from 
the craft or intellectual castes. Therefore he has no con- 
necuons either with the artisan or with the professional 
man, the two men with whom the Western businessman is 
most closely related. The result is that, though there are 
notable exceptions such as Tatas or Bombay Dyeing, much 
indian business is run by men who are capable financiers, 
with a keen sense of the importance of preserving their 
credit in the market, but who are neither technically com- 
petent nor possessed of professional standards of integrity. 
uch a position is both economically and socially dangerous. 

Something is being done to cure this position by such 
sovernment enterprises as the railways and by the better 
British and Indian houses. But much more is needed. One 
of the main values of a place like Sindri is the first-class 
“pportunities it affords for training in industrial management. 
Already there are only six foreigners, and they are training 
the Indians who are soon to succeed them. One point, 
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however, the authorities at Sindri have overlooked. It is 
not enough to produce fertiliser ; fertiliser has to be sold. 
There is a marketing job to be done, a job of market research, 
of distribution, and of making the fertiliser available to the 
farmer where he wants it, when he wants it, in the packs 
and sizes he likes. There is a job, too, of education, of 
teaching the farmer through advertising and demonstrations, 


- both to want fertiliser and-to use it properly. If Sindri 


merely replaces imports, if it rests content with merely 
selling through state agricultural departments whose over- 
seers have ‘so many other duties that they are often away 
doing something else when the farmer comes to buy, and 
to whom the problems of marketing are totally unfamiliar, 
then the job of teaching the farmer how to use fertiliser to 
increase his production will not be done. The {7 million 
of foreign exchange which is now spent to import the 350,000 
tons of sulphate of ammonia will be saved, but not the 
£30 million which it costs to import the food that this 
amount of extra sulphate of ammonia would grow. The 
main point, however, remains that, by the contribution it 
makes to the development of skill and managerial ability and 
urban habits, as well as to housing and power and transport, 
every Sindri makes the next one easier. 


Soviet Dose of Disinflation 


THE Soviet economy has just been given its annual dose of 
disinflation. A state loan for 30 billion roubles was launched 
at the beginfiing of last week, and by the end of the week it 
was duly oversubscribed. The savings campaign took place 
more quickly than usual—it normally lasts about two weeks— 
but both in its amount and in its terms the‘loan is identical 
with its predecessor. The bonds which do not win lottery 
prizes are redeemable at par over a period of twenty years. 
The prizes paid out every year should be equivalent to a 
rate of interest of 4 per cent. When the campaign was declared 
closed this year bonds to the total value of 35.7 billion roubles 
had been sold, roughly one billion roubles more than in the 
previous year. The Russian planner, however, must rely 
on further sales of bonds to banks and industrial entey- 
prises during the course of the year, or on some subsidiary 
loans, if they want to reach the total prescribed in the budget. 
For in his budgetary speech Mr Zverev declared that revenue 
from state loans, which in 1951 amounted to nearly 37 billion 
roubles, was estimated at 42.5 billion roubles in 1952. 
Judging from past performances this target will probably 
be fulfilled if not exceeded. If it is only fulfilled, something 
like 5 billion roubles more will be taken out of the consumiers’ 
pockets this year than in 1951. This should partly compen- 


sate for the recent cut in the prices of consumer goods, which, 


EAST AND WEST 


Two of the latest reports by The Economist 

Intelligence Unit review economic affairs 

in India and Canada, analyse these 
. > . ‘ 

countries’ plans for industrial develop- 
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it was claimed, increased consumer purchasing pewer by 
about 28 billion roubles compared with the previous year. 
The state loans will reduce effective demand and thus help to 
relieve the pressure on consumer goods. 


In fact the primary: purpose of state loans seems to be to 
eliminate the discrepancy between demand and the available 
supply of goods. The planners who determine both the 
supply of goods and of incomes may estimate at the beginning 
of the year how much excess purchasing power there is likely 
to be and decide on‘the size of the loan accordingly. The 
Soviet state loan, in fact, is a form ef forced saving. It 
cannot be exactly likened to taxation since the bond-holder, 
even if he is not a prize-winner, should get some repayment, 
though hitherto this has always been in a greatly depreciated 
currency. On the other hand, in spite of appearances, it is 
not purely voluntary saving either and its semi-compulsory 
character is particularly marked in the towns. Thus, at the 
start of the recent campaign, the trade unions appealed to 
all workers to subscribe three to four weeks’ wages to the 
loan (the payment is spread over 10 months) and the appeal 
was apparently endorsed “ unanimously ” in most factories. 
It cannot, to say the least, be easy to contract out of those 
“ ynanimous ” decisions and it is not astonishing that the 
towns buy nearly three-quarters of the bonds. 


The average Russian distrusts long term repayment, but 
does not consider the purchase of a state bond as a com- 
plete loss. Both these tendencies account for his preference 
for lottery bonds as against the interest-bearing ones. Under 
popular pressure the latter seem to have been abandoned ; 
at any rate none has been issued during the last two years. 
Maximum lottery winnings have now been scaled down to 
25,000 roubles, though there are still some §0,000 roubles 
awards from previous loans. The lucky winner of such an 
amount recently proclaimed that with the money he would 
buy “divans and metal beds.” He thus indirectly touched 
the crucial point in Soviet saving. The saver or prize- 
winner may purchase some additional luxury. He cannot 
increase his power or social ‘status nor cart he assure a life 
of leisure for himself or his children. He cannot invest his 
money nor even stop working for a longer ‘period. The 
Russians claim that in their economy there is no room for 
people “ clipping coupons.” 


jo Million Bondholders 


This lack of inducement explains the low level of Soviet 
saving. In 1947 total deposits amounted to only 12 billion 
roubles. They have been rising since then, increasing 
apparently by 4 billion roubles last year. This year they are 
expected to rise by another 4.§ billion roubles. The total 
amount, however, is still negligible and this forces the Soviet 
Government to have recourse to forced saving through state 
loans. The size of loans has been rising progressively. From 
1928 to the outbreak of the war state loans totalled 50 billion 
roubles. During the war they amounted to 76 billion roubles. 
During the postwar §-Year Plan 130 billion roubles were 
raised through state loans (though during the first two years 
these were still inflated roubles). For the last two years each 
loan brought well over 30 billion roubles. There are now 
apparently some 70 million bondholders in the Soviet Union. 


Yet even this form of forced saving remains only a sub- 
sidiary means of Soviet fiscal policy. If everything works 
out according to plan this year’s state loans should account 
for over 8 per cent of total budget revenue.. This is a lot, 
as it is only about one per cent less than the share of direct 
taxation. The bulk of the government’s revenue (about 60 
per cent) and of the “ saving ” necessary for the large invest- 
ment and defence expenditures, however, will be obtained 
through the turnover tax. Once the relative shares of pro- 
duction for direct consumption and investment as well as 
defence have been decided upon by the planners they add this 
tax to the price of consumer goods so as to balance supply 
and demand. Yet discrepancies and inflationary pressure are 
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not altogether eliminated and so the state loan supplements 
the job of the turnover tax. This year it was particularly 
necessary after the fifth consecutive price reduction. 


Nationalism in Morocco 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


EpucaTeD Moroccans are of course taking the deepest 
interest in the events that have been shaking Tunisia 
Belonging as they do to a similar, though younger, protec. 
torate, they are watching the shape of events that might 
happen to themselves. They see chiefly the superficial resem. 
blances between their two cases—the same protector, and , 
similar desire for sovereignty and self-government based on q 
treaty with France. They.ignore the fundamental differences 
that are going to demand different handling. 


For where Tunisia is relatively adult, in that it took a 
once to French schooling and possesses quite a large 
educated bourgeoisie, Morocco is a generation behind. The 
Moroccans have become avid for modern education only jn 
the last ten years. Before the war there were always empty 
places in the colleges with which they had been endowed ; 
very few, therefore, have as yet had a higher education, A 
very much larger, a much more populous and a more spread- 
eagled country must therefore take two or three decades to 
reach the Tunisian level of development. The relatively com- 
pact nature of Tunisia produces a second contrast ; there, 
everyone is either a Destourien or else ready to become one. 
In Morocco the National Front (two-thirds of it composed of 
the town-bred party called the Istiglal) numbers only some 
120,000 out of 8.5 million people. A third difference that 
may shape the pattern of events lies in the character of the 
respective rulers ;.in Tunis the Bey is an elderly and con- 
servative lover of a quiet life. In Morocco a young, intelli- 
gent and ambitious Sultan stalks ahead, and not in the wake, 
of the nationalist aspiration of his people. 


The Sultan in the Lead 


The Sultan of Morocco is a character worth study. Origin- 
ally, he owed his selection to France, and used to know it 
and to fear that the nationalists might prise his position from 
him. But since 1943, when he had an interview with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he has had other ideals. Stimulated some- 
times by the immature politicians of the Istiqlal, sometimes 
by American visitors imbued with anti-colonialism, and some- 
times by cries of encouragement from the Arab-Asian group 
of states, he has tried his paces as a nationalist leader. He did 
so in his famous Tangier speech of 1947, and in the stern 
memorandum demanding revision of the Protectorate treaty, 
which was the parting shot of his visit to Paris in 1950. In 
extremely correct circumstances, he delivered a fresh edition 
of that memorandum on March 2oth last. He is a man of 
great intelligence, with a needle-like mind that is capable of 
piercing to the core of a problem ; what is not so clear 1s 
whether that mind has, or can develop, the knife-like cutting 
edge that can cleave a subject from top to bottom. He is 4 
townsman, and moves among townsmen ; it is difficult to 
gauge how much grasp he has of the problems of administer- 
ing the rural parts of his enormous patrimony. 

When news of the arrest of the Tunisian cabinet reached 
Rabat, the impact upon Moroccan minds was not uniform. 
Some were disturbed at what they viewed as a barren tech- 
nique by Frenchmen of whom they had expected better. 
Others showed signs of respect for the display of force and 
firm handling. As the days went by, however, all were sut- 
prised and exhilarated at the vigour and unity of Tunisian 
resistance to French pressure. On balance, therefore, the 
events in Tunisia have raised rather than lowered the spills 
of the Moroccan nationalists, which until this spring had 
been at low ebb for a year. 
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It will be remembered that, after the delivery of the 
Sultan’s memorandum in the autumn of 1950, the Istiqlal 
members of the consultative body that has powers to discuss 
the budget complained that too much was being spent on 
Frenchmen and too little on Moroccans, and after an angry 
diatribe by the then Resident-General, General Juin, were 
dismissed from that body. There followed two rebuffs for 
the Sultan. First, the most powerfulef his rural potentates, 
the Pasha of Marrakesh, warned him that he was making a 
mistake in founding his power and policy so exclusively upon 
townsmen ; high words were exchanged. Secondly, General 
Juin, in tones that were certainly brusque and which the 
Sultan recalls as insulting, issued two injunctions. The 
first was that the Sultan must sign some sixty decrees on 
which, at the behest of the Istiqlal, he had postponed action 
pending some sign that France was going to take action on 
his demand for revision of the protectorate treaty. The 
second was that he should call the Istiqlal to order and 
cause it to cease anti-French propaganda. When he de- 
murred, there took place a show of the’ feelings that the 
rural and tribal leaders harbour against the Istiqlal ; they 
entered the towns in a way that could not have happened 
without French consent. During February and March of 
jast year, the Sultan therefore signed some of the decrees, 
condemned “a certain party” through the mouth of his 
Grand Vizier, and dismissed some Istiqlal from his entourage. 
But he is a direct descendant of the prophet ; forty saints 
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bless him at the dawn of every day ; the language used by 
General Juin was unseemly to one so endowed, and he has 
not forgotten it. Among the decrees which he did not sign 
were those setting up elected city municipalities in which 
French residents are to participate ; this he and the Istiglal 
regard as an infringement of sovereignty. 

Relations improved when General Guillaume succeeded 
General Juin as Resident General last autumn. The period 
of the indictment of France over Morocco by the Arab and 
Asian delegates to the United Nations was under way in 
Paris. Despite the fact that France had, and has, only some 
10,000 metropolitan troops stationed in Morocco, few local 
disturbances took place. Of those which did, one—a fight 
in Casablanca arising out of the Istiqlal’s efforts to stop 
voting for the Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture which 
are Morocco’s closest approach, so far, to popular repre- 
sentation—was spontaneous and indigenous in character ; but 
others were engineered in response to requests from outside 
in order to impress the United Nations. The Sultan waited 
until all was over before delivering, through General Guil- 
laume, his second memorandum requesting a statement of 
the steps whereby France intends to fulfil its promise of 
self-government, In Paris, heads are at present bowed over 
the drafting of the reply. 

The job is not easy. The rift between Frenchmen and 
Moroccans has grown, as General Guillaume admitted in his 
New Year speech to the French community. Familiar 
obstacles stand in France’s way—notably the interests of the 
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French settler, and the thought of repercussions in the other 
two North African territories. In Morocco, a third and more 
formidable obstacle is Istiqlalist ignorance of the problems of 
management in the backward areas of the country. The las 
of these were subdued only as lately as 1934 ; they have been 
run, for the sake of cheapness as Well as efficiency, through 
chieftains who despise the Istiqlal townee. To give the 
government of one into the hands of the other before training 
rural administrators would be to court chaos—even iyi] 
war. The Istiqlal does not realise this. 


Yet the moment is in many ways propitious for a generous 
gesture from Paris, Initial goodwill would spring from the 
very fact that it would remedy the peremptory tones of , 
year ago. The Sultan does not want to break with France 
—or at least, not yef; there are moments when he see 
himself as the great and: independent leader of the Moslem 
west, but at present he talks of “interdependence.” The 
Moroccans do not hate the French. To anyone who knows 
Egypt these two assets are impressive. Can Paris, in replying 
to the Sultan, take advantage of them while they survive ? 


New Jugoslav Constitution 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Jugoslavs can hardly claim that their complicated new 
constitution represents a move towards the “ withering away 
of the state” foretold in the Marxist theory which they 
profess to interpret so much more correctly than the Stalinists, 
Its authors claim that it is a great improvement on the old 
4945 model which closely follows the Soviet design, that 
it is more democratic, and that it gives real meaning to the 
principle of decentralisation. There is no reason to suggest 
that the Jugoslav leaders are not genuinely anxious to move 
cautiously towards a more liberal regime ; but they would 
themselves admit that they have no intention of arranging 
matters so that the reins of power can be easily jerked from 
their hands. These—to the liberal western mind—con- 
flicting aims help to account for the complications of the 
new proposals. 

Three points in the new constitution are of especial 
interest. The first is the 40-member Presidium elected by 
the new bicameral parliament, which will replace the old 
cabinet of about 20 members. It will govern by decree when 
the parliament is not in session, and will- work through com- 
mittees appointed for specific functions. It is too early yet 
to say whether its size represents an attempt to move away 
from the domination of the executive by the Politburo of 
the Communist Party. The second point is the new office , 
of President of the Republic. He will be elected by the 
Presidium, and, as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, 
president of the National Defence Council and chairman 
of the Presidium, he will possess wide powers, It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that Marshal Tito will be the president. 
Although his new powers will be no greater than those that 
he at present exercises as premier, they will mow be assigned 
to the office rather than to the man. It is assumed that the 
powers of the new premier will be correspondingly ‘css. 

The third point is that only at the level of local government 
and only for one of the two local assemblies will the Jugoslav 
citizen have direct suffrage. One chamber of the central 
parliament, the Federal Council, will now be sclected 
indirectly by the local councils. The second chamber. the 
Council of Producers (replacing the old Council of Navion- 
alities), eo | nt the industrial and oe 
organisations of the country, will be elected indirectly 
by the local councils of producers. The effect of this will be 
that citizens working in economic enterprises, about two 
thirds of the working population, will be represented in both 
houses in local as eel as central government. This may be 
designed to give added weight to elements of the popu 
lation who are regarded as “ socialised” and are therciore 
most likely to support present policies. 
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For adequate control a typical intersection may need a minimum of two police 
officers if all-day point duty coverage is given. At £600 per head this would 
involve an annual expenditure of £1,200 every year ! In comparison, an Electro. 
matic installation at an initial cost of £1,750 approx. — plus £175 pa. for 
running and maintenance — can effect an economy of £300 in the first two years 
and a saving of £1,025 every year thereafter. Multiply these figures in ratio to 
a greater number of policemen needed, and the outstanding economics made 
possible by Electro-matic become even more impressive. All 
over the country thousands of Electro-matic installations are 
working full time providing an efficient, safe and reliable traffic 
control service on the most economical basis. May we — without 
obligation — call and discuss traffic control in your area? 
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Transport Finance Off the Rails 


T HE past week has done little to illumine the muddle 
of Government transport policy. This is not sur- 
prising, for.although needed reforms in transport organi- 
sition and administration are politically palatable to a 
Conservative government, the needed reforms in fares 
id financial policy most definitely are not: And it is 
on the problems of finance—including the proposed levy 
oad transport—that controversy is, or ought to be, 
centred in the next few weeks. For it is in a proper 


solution to them that the key to an efficient transport © 


system lies. 

(he organisational structure of the transport system 
projected in the Government’s proposals can be briefly 
described, For passenger transport few changes are en- 
visaged. The railways, which carry rather under 1,000 
million passengers a year, will continue to be under the: 
control of the British Transport Commission, and so will 
25,000 odd road transport vehicles that at present 
carry about 6,000 million passengers a year ; other road 
transport vehicles, carrying some 11,000 million passen- 


gers a year, will continue under private or local authority ° 


operation. Railway management will be decentralised, 
ind the Transport Commission will stop its hitherto 
ibortive attempts at devising efficient area schemes for 
road transport, but—in the field of passenger transport— 
that is all. In the field of freight transport, the railways, 
which have a carrying capacity of about 14} million tons 
at any One moment, together with some 27,000 railway 
delivery vehicles and trailers with a carrying capacity of 
about 100,000 tons, will remain under the commission’s 
control, while the 120,000 road vehicles with A and B 
licences (carrying capacity about 575,000 tons) and the 
800,000 vehicles with C licences (probable carrying 
capacity about 1,600,000 tons) remain under private 
control. The main projected change in ownership is that 
some 44,000 long distance road transport vehicles (with 
a carrying capacity of rather over 300,000 tons) will be 
sold by the commission to private operators ; when they 
are sold they will, of course, be gllowed to travel as far 
as their operators like, and the 25-mile limit at present 
enforced on most private road haulage vehicles already 
available for hire will eventually also be withdrawn. 


This, then, is the ~projected distribution of the 


country’s available transport resources between public 


and private enterprise. The great question that remains 
is how the pattern of changes is to be devised in order to 
ensure that each package and passenger is transported 
actoss the country by the medium that involves the least 
strain On real resources (in other words that involves the 
least real cost); and yet to ensure that public enterprise 
pays its own way while private enterprise is provided 
with needed incentives, faced by this question the 
Covesaaneas = in effect, thrown up its hands. Its only 
solution is that road transport operators (including C 
licence holders, that is traders ing their own goods) 
should pay an annual levy that will.at first amount (for 


no satisfactorily explained reason) to the apparently 
arbitrary figure of {£4 million a year, but that will be 
adjusted “‘ at intervals, say of three years, by the Minister 
of Transport after consultation with the Transport 
Tribunal.” 


_This levy is supposed to serve two distinct purposes. 
First, it is intended to amortise the capital loss that will 
inevitably arise when the 44,000 road haulage vehicles 
now owned by the Transport Commission are sold back 
to private operators.. These vehicles were originally sold 
to the commission for about £80 million, including £30 
million for goodwill. They were sold, however, as com- 
plete operating units, with particular stores at particular 
depots and other ancillary services attached to them; 
unless the commission does a remarkably quick job at 
re-integrating the vehicles-into operating units, it will 
now have imposed upon it a mass vehicle auction under 
exceedingly unfavourable conditions. The private 
operators who bid at this auction will have to bear all 
the expense and labour of building and buying up new 
ancillary services again—and will have to do this under 
the shadow of Mr Morrison’s express threat to 
re-nationalise their businesses on disadvantageous terms 
if Labour returns to power. In these circumstances the 
price that the commission will obtain for the vehicles 
may fall catastrophically short of the {£80 million 
originally paid—so short of it, indeed, that £4 million 
a year may go very little of the way towards amortisation 
of the loss. 


* 


Despite this prospect, the Government professes to 
believe that the levy will also provide some surplus funds 
to compensate the commission for the expected loss of 
traffic from rail to road transport after the projected 
transfer of vehicles has been carried through. In some 
preliminary reports this “ levy-bedding” of the railways 
was justified by reference to the old red herring that “ the 
railways have to pay for their own tracks, while the 
government pays for the roads on which the lorries run.” 
The British Road Federation has indignantly—and 
rightly—responded that since motor taxation now 
amounts to £340 million a year and government expendi- 
ture on the roads to only £33 million a year (out of a 
total road expenditure of £67 million) the motor trans- 
port industry in fact pays for its “track” many times 
over. The Federation sees the levy as merely another 
attempt at feather-bedding a railway system that has been 
saddled with the burden of economically redundant 
capacity ever since the inconvenient invention of the 
internal combustion engine. Since the levy is plainly 
a political rather than an economic brainwave, and since 
there seems at first sight every reason why traffic that 
can be carried more competitively in lorries should be 
diverted from the railways, this view will certainly com- 
mand ‘wide support—which is not the same thing as 
saying that it will certainly deserve it. 
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The fact that the levy, as proposed, is economic non- 
sense should not obscure the fact that a great deal of 
present discussion about the competitive advantages of 
road over rail transport is economic nonsense too——SOo 
long as the railways are left with public obligations as 
common carriers. The dilemma can perhaps be seen 
most clearly in the field of passenger transport. In this 
field the railways could balance their accounts very com- 
fortably if they were allowed to adopt the same procedure 
as the long distance coach companies—in other words if 
they were shielded from the waste of running half their 
trains half empty, and had to carry only those passengers 
who succeeded in booking the available seats in advance ; 
a concomitant of “ free competition ” for transport would 
be that the unlucky traveller who turned up at the rail- 
way booking office at a rush period would be told that the 
railways would be delighted to carry him to his destina- 
tien—on, say, next Thursday week. Another consequence 
of really “free” competition would be that the 
railways would be allowed to charge peak prices at peak 
hours, so as to minimise the need for piling up redundant 
capacity that cannot be used at other times of the day ; 
at the moment a large number of season ticket holders 
arid other concession-cushioned fare-payers travel at 
precisely these peak hours. And a third result of free 
competition in passenger transport would be that the 
railways should be allowed to close down a large number 
of uneconomic lines, with the result that many people 
whose whole way of life is based upon a daily journey to 
work from relatively remote areas would suddenly find 
themselves without any transport facilities at all. 


The most astonishing feature of the passenger problem 
is that despite the heavy burdens laid on the railways by 
the public obligations that preclude “ reforms ” of this 
type, trains are still a more economic form of 
passenger transport than coaches over certain routes— 
in the sense that their costs per passénger mile are less. 
The British Transport Commission’s report for 1950 
showed that the cost on the main line expresses comes out 
at about one-third of a penny per passenger mile, against 
over a half-penny per passenger mile on the long-distance 
coach services. On the branch line railway services, on 
the other hand, the cost per passenger mile was over 
2s. 1d. while on the country bus services it was approxi- 
mately 1d. The railways’ obligation to charge uniform 
prices, however, means that their standard charge (before 
allowing for season tickets and other concessions) is 13d. 
per passenger mile on both the main line expresses and 
the branch line trains ; in other words, long distance 
passengers on the main line routes pay so much more 
than the real cost of their journey that it is actually 
cheaper for them. to travel by the coaches (whose real 
costs are greater on these routes), while passengers on the 
branch line trains pay so much less than the real cost of 
their journeys that the coaches sometimes do not find it 
economic to compete for their custom (although the 
coaches’ real costs, on these routes, would be much less 
than the railways’). It is obvious that any sane transport 
policy should be devoted towards curing this absurd mis- 
direction of resources—but it is also obvious that such a 
policy would meet with grave, political difficulties. If 
pushed to its limit it would mean that some passengers 
en branch lines should pay fourteen or fifteen times as 
much for their daily train journeys as they do at the 
moment, even though passengers on the main line 
expresses should pay four-fifths less. 


The problems of “ competition ” or “ integration ” jp 
freight transport are very similar to those in the passenger 
traffic. Here, again, there is a wide range of cost varia- 
tion per ton mile, which is not matched by an equivalent 
variation in the pattern of charges. The carriage of a 
ton of one commodity may involve the railways in a rea] 
cost twenty times as great as that of the carriage of a 
ton of another commodity ; charges per ton mile do not 
vary in anything like the same proportion, and the 
schedules, like those for passenger fares, are riddled with 
concessions that have been politically rather than 
economically inspired. In road transport, too, the 
schedules of charges are affected by a host of varying 
influences—conditions of limited monopoly and limited 
competition, of past or present modes of public super- 
vision, and of pure historical accident—much more than 
by real costs. Once again the result is that many goods 
now carried by road could more economically be carried 
by rail, and vice versa. Once again, however, any sudden 
revision of charges to complete conformity with the real 
costs of carriage would result im a quite impossible dis- 
turbance of existing trade patterns, with heavy saving 
to some trades offset by increases of several hundred per 
cent for others. Once again, therefore, any creation of 
really free competition would be economic nonsense 
unless the railways were allowed to escape from their 
obligations as public carriers and allowed to carry only 
the goods they chose to carry, and those in their own 
time. 


* 


The conclusion that emerges is obvious. It is clear 
that the public is not willing wholly to free the railways 
from their obligations as public carriers. The railways 
must continue to undertake to meet most fluctuations in 
daily and seasonal demand and continue to carry all 
passengers and commodities needing transport ; they 
cannot be allowed—as the coach and air services are 
allowed—to carry only those whose passages are booked 
well in advance and timed to accord with an 
economic schedule of continuous on-and-off-peak opera- 
tion. But it is also obvious that these obligations of a 
public carrier should be kept down to a minimum, and, 
above all, that charges should be gradually nudged some 
way into line with real costs. As each step is taken, the 


‘disadvantages of disturbance should be weighed against 


the diseconomies of the present system—but always with 
the overriding proviso that the schedule of charges 
should at least ensure that goods and passengers should 
not be positively attracted to travel by one medium when 
it is more economic for them to travel by another. If 
the proposed levy on road transport were designed to 
help this process of adjustment and to withdraw from 
private operators the advantages they derive from the 
fact that their public enterprise competitors are ham- 
strung by “ public carrier ” obligations, then there would 
be some case for it. But there is no sign that it is part of 
any such process. The Government is not deliberately 
stepping out in the right direction after careful analysis 
of the economies of transport. It is doing exactly what 
the Labour Government did when it murdered the case 
for nationalisation of transport by its mismanagement of 
the first attempt. It is following its political nose on the 
problem of ownership, but on the much more vital 
problem of costs and charges, it seems to be groping 
in the dark—and groping the wrong way. 
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Disagreement in Wheat 


1S International Wheat Council adjourned last week 
without reaching a conclusion on the main issue that 
‘+ had assembled to discuss. This was to advise the 
covernments of the 46 countries participating in the 
-resent wheat agreement whether the agreement should 
continue for a further period after next year, when 
‘-s current four-year term comes to an end. Under 
the terms of the agreement, any such recommendation 
for renewal must be made by the council before 
the beginning of the final crop year—that is, before next 
August. The council’s failure to make a formal recom- 
mendation now does not mean, therefore, that the 
existing agreement will necessarily lapse next year. At 
she recent meeting, no country objected to the agreement 
and no country requested any major change in its form, 
aithough certain minor improvements were suggested. 


tr 


4 


The breakdown of the discussions occurred over 
rrices—even though there were no actual negotiations 
about a suitable maximum and minimum price as the 
basis of operation of the agreement. It was clear, how- 
ever, that although importing countries were quite 
willing to see the agreement run another term, they were 
not willing to commit themselves on prices at this stage. 
The exporters, especially the United States, wanted both 
the renewal of the agreement and the price range to be 
agreed now. As the voting power in the council is pro- 
portionate to the sizes of the several countries’ obligations 
10 buy or sell at the limiting points, and as the importers 
have in total the same number of votes as the exporters, 
a deadlock was inevitable. The decision to do nothing 
was in fact a compromise ; the council is now expected 
10 meet again in July. to recommend that, the decision 

n extending the agreement be postponed until the end 
of 19§2. 


The present wheat agreement is a flexible multilateral 
contract ; it stipulates quantities that exporters guarantee 
to sell to the importing countries when the world price 
of wheat is at or above a predetermined maximum price, 
actually fixed at US $1.80 a bushel. It also stipulates 
the quantities that the importers guarantee, to buy from 
the exporting countries when the world price of wheat is 
at or below a predetermined minimum price. This 
minimum price was set at US $1.50 a bushel for the first 
season and was reduced by 10 cents a bushel for each 
successive season. The current minimum price is $1.30 
a bushel ; next season it will be $1.20. The guaranteed 
amounts of purchases or sales by the individual countries 
are set out in Tables I and II. 


Neither exporters nor importers have any obligation 
under the agreement except when the price is respectively 
either above its agreed maximum or below its 
agreed minimum. The member countries are free to 
Suy from or sell to any other member ; they can also buy 
‘teely from countries outside the agreement. The market 
‘an Operate in its normal way, with either private or 
government trading, and theoretically the price can 
fluctuate freely between the agreed limits. The agree- 
ment contains no restriction on either production or 
consumption. But the equal voting power of importers 
and exporters has meant that the side that has the 
economic bargaining strength at the time gets its way. 


The wheat council was set up to supervise the operation 
of the agreement. 


_ The scheme has been tested during its three years of 
life—but only in one direction. Throughout the period, 
apart from a very short time in the autumn of 
1950, the world price of wheat has been above the 
agreement’s maximum ; and exporting countries have 
fulfilled their obligations even though buyers outside the 
agreement have been willing to pay (and have paid) 
higher prices. It is true that exporters have used various 
devices to increase the effective maximum price, for 
example, by adding carrying charges. But there is no 
doubt that, so far, importers have gained under the 
agreement. It is significant that eight importing countries 
(including Germany, Spain and Japan) joined the agree- 
ment after it came into force, but no additional exporting 
country has asked to join. Further, many of the smaller 
importing countries requested and were granted larger 
import quotas. The agreement was originally intended 
to cover 456 million bushels. In its first season its 
guaranteed sales were increased to 525 million bushels, 
in the second season to 563 million bushels and in the 
current season to §81 million bushels. On price con- 
siderations alone, therefore, exporters have lost from the 
agreement, though it is impossible to estimate the extent 
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of the loss. But this loss may be regarded as in the nature 
of an insurance premium. Exporters have enjcyed the 
security of a guaranteed minimum price that was above 
their costs of production ; and when the agreement was 
signed in March, 1949, some tendencies were then being 
interpreted as signs that the postwar slump might be only 
just around the corner. 


Many critics of the agreement object to it on the 
argument that its mechanism must inevitably tend to 
keep the price at the upper limit. But the experience 
of these past few years has not substantiated this view. 
In the first season (1949-50), when the price was at its 
maximum, importing countries bought only 85 per cent 
of the scheduled quantities. That restraint marked an 
attempt, particularly by Britain, to force prices down. In 
October, 1950, at the beginning of the second season, 
this manceuvre began to have an effect ; despite the fact 
that the Korean war had already started, the price tended 
to drop below the maximum, though only slightly below 
it. Admittedly, this relationship did not obtain for more 
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than a week or two. Both importers and exporters 
realised that it was prudent to hold large stocks, and’ 
purchases during 1950-51 amounted to 974 per cent of 
the agreed quantities. During the current season it looks 
as if importers will purchase all the agreed quantities 
at the maximum price, although they are obliged to buy 
their full quotas only when the world price is at or below 
the agreed minimum. 


In present conditions there is much to be said for the 
agreement provided that the maximum and minimum 
prices are reasonable and realistic. If importing 
countries had the choice between the mechanism of the 
agreement and that of a proper free market, they would 
most probably choose the latter. But at present there 
is no question of such a choice. Since the war the 
United States has become the world’s largest wheat 
exporter, and it operates a price-support system for its 
owh farmers that virtually sets a floor to world prices. 
The US price is now around $2.40 a bushel compared 
with the maximum under the agreement of $1.80, and 
since the war it has tended to rise rather than fall. The 
only other large wheat exporter is.Canada. Supplies 
from both Argentina and Australia have dwindled, while 
India, which before the war was a wheat exporter, is 
now a wheat importer.- Wheat from the Danube basin 
is no longer available to the free world and only sporadic 
quantities (and small ones at that) come from Russia. 
The fact that dollar countries dominate the export trade 
means that countries whose currencies are not freely 


Tas_e I—~GUARANTEED PURCHASES UNDER INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT (AS AT OcToBEeR 30, 1951 (a)) 
(Thousand Bushels} 


; 
i 








| | 1951-52 

Country 1949-50 1950-51 . | and 
952-53 

i i 

ABU as ans canes as C0 skeen | 11,023 | 11,023 | 11,023 
Miluisidh caso sevcstk cas 20,209 | 20,209 20,209 
BONG. 30. 6b ci ceecke ee” 2,156 | 2,756 2,756 
Beasll. g8icvsoca itu 13,228 | 13,228 13,228 
Ceylod 25 situs ress an cata wee 4,409 6,614 6,614 
Casta Rath ois va cvs ce ene 1,102 | 1,213 1,213 
Calbia ss trie re ee ' 7,422 | 7,422 7,422 
Drewes 9 <5 ssn se cers | 1,617 | 1,617 | 1,617 
Dominican Republic ........ TS | 876 | 876 
js arene Ml A Pox re Geel Pa 1,286 1,286 | 1,286 
eve is hci soir hs oon ernen 8,818 14,697 | 14,697 
Ey Davee a oe eS | 404 404 | 404 
Ceemnaty Ss, acatax incense 66,139 66,139 | 66,139 
MINE in he a aa a 15,726 15,726 | 15,726 
ASURRPUIMIR S66 <5 o's v.dsin ns oo gt 367 919 | 919 
MER cos ie ES sh Sass i 1,029 1,029 | 1,029 
Honduras Republic ....4.... i S6T | 356T 
Seeland 6.85 seks Fe te COS re 404 | 404 
Beall ss cigs <tc Nels Dick | 38,287 55,116 | 55,116 
TOUBBRIRE 3755 ke as oe ky oes i 5,674 | 3,674 
int SG ace ob oe | 10,105 10,105 | 10,105 
Intel: i, sutiten otc cs 5879 | 5.879 | 5,879 
ON eee ee ee 40,418 | 40,418 | 40,418 
WOME G's. ips o55 5 30s we oe | is Sen | 18,372 
RMR. Fo oS x os OE { 2,588 2,588 | 2,388 
billie. ss ee es 37 | 37 «| 37 
ROPRIGBS i «= 3 ee a 9,186 | 12,3860 | _ 12,860 
NetinirignGs i656 6s 6 8 hi hs | 27,5585 | 24,802 24,802 
New Zealand oc eves cas ba 4 | 4,593 | 4,593 4,593 
Nicer ok ovis ck ca enhanc 294 | 331 | 331 
INCI aa Sis are os wee aks 7,716 | 7,716 | 7,716 
FE is iS i ean dd sede 625 625 | 625 
Pettecs coos aps osen tele cas 5,512 | 5,512 | 5,512 
Phihooine’ <i is ck5 os Oe. oes 7,202 7,202 7,202 
Portsatal 2: 6:sawhce awe ieee 5,144 5,626 5,626 
Saudl \Avahle< ois ockss sl ace 1,837 1,837 1,837 
Spal io 6s vice see oi 4,373 4,373 
Swen (iii see cea 2,756 2,756 2,756 
Swltserlane 46065; sce dees 6,430 6,430 6,430 
Union of South Africa ...... 11,023 11,023 11,023 
United Kingdom............ 177,068 177,068 177,068 
Venezuela......... Fecishdue 4,TTT ~ 6,2 6,246 
Total (42: Countries)......... 525,104 | 562,545 | 580,917 





2 (a) Includes accessions and all increases in guaranteed quantities to 
date. (6) Includes 2,755,778 bushels for Indonesia. 
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convertible into dollars cannot expect to return to th 
prewar form of-trading. A further complication is shat 
the United States is not only the largest wheat exporter, 


but also finances its buyers with the help of ECA (now 
MSA) grants and loans to buy its produce. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether the agreement would have worked at 
all during the past three years without these dojlar 
funds. At any rate, the price might have been forced 
to its minimum, and importers might have been obliced 
to invoke the escape clause that permits them to be 
freed from their obligation to purchase if they are 
experiencing serious difficulties on their balances of pay- 
ments. 

In these circumstances, the agreement is perhaps no 
bad thing, and if importers and exporters can agree on 
prices, it is certain to continue for another four or five 
years. Any new agreement would contain some modi ica- 
tions such as an arrangement to permit the International 
Court of Justice to arbitrate on disagreements about 
definitions, and a tightening up of certain definitions, 
particularly those referring to prices, price equivalents 
and carrying charges. The vital question is what should 
be the appropriate levels of the maximum and minimum 
price. The United States has had to subsidise its 
exports of wheat under the agreement ; its minimum 
domestic price has been some 60 cents a bushel above 
the agreement’s maximum. In view of the coming 
Presidential election, the United States- wanted to see 
the maximum price as close as possible to its domestic 





TABLE II—GUARANTEED SALES UNDER INTERNATIONAL \\ 
AGREEMENT (As aT OcToBgErR 30, 1951 (a)) 


(Thousand Bushels) 





1951 
Country 1949-50 1950-51 — 
352 ) 
Australia . oii caeend ivde tues 80,799 88,700 . 88,700 
LAMBROS oe in ierede ee een as 205,103 221,592 232,979 
PEN ic ek dak Foon eka 3,344 4,089 4,089 
United States of America ... 235,858 248,163 255,149 
Total of Above............. 525,104 | 562,545 | 580,917 
~ ja) Tnclailos sotcainas pod SARs A eeataOS Geantiti~s to 
date. (6) In 1952-53 Canadian sales will be increased by 2 million bushels 


and US sales decreased by a-corresponding amount. 


ToTAL.Exports OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLouR 
(Thousand Bushels) - 





















Country | 1949-50 | 1950 
PSTD 6 oi iivincs Khe phan thao ek oe 91,064 134,208 
COO ii nats Cis oh eas cee bRin eee 230,144 241,852 
PUR fs 05 wb o's bs beiwhwalbns x uke eee 25,600 36,080 
United States of America..............0 286,520 392,040 
Vel A AWE. cis kh 633,328 | oes 
PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 
es (Thousand Bushels) ec. 
Country 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 

AMA. 5 te Po 218,220 165,380 
COIN ase ik ice fe 371,406 562,599 
WEOREG So v5 os Rass dike 297,000 265,000 
United States of America.... | 1,141,188 987,474 
Rest of World... 656s esss0s 4,157,186 4,519,751 
Total World.......... kites 6,500,000 
Proportion of wheat agreem 

exporters' output to world 

production err eer ewe neee 30 y 
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Ie = Glyn, Mills & Co., began in 1753 as a 
iS = private banking house. In spite of stéady 
iS = growth to world-wide influence, its under- 
5 2 lying characteristics have not departed. 
E _ The personal touch is still thee in each 
eA transaction whether large or small. London 
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is CANADA 


the answer ? 


For information on any aspect of Canada, 


general, commercial or local, 


you can 


hardly do better than consult Canada’s 


\ 
oldest Bank. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Over 570 branthes throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 
incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limixed Liability 
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Scottish © Amicable 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


SCOTLAND'S TRADITION OF THRIFT AND CAUTION 


IS ‘ANCHORED’ TO THE POLICY OF THE SCOTTISH 


AMICABLE. COURTESY, SERVICE, SAFETY ARE AT THE 


COMMAND OF INVESTORS EVERYWHERE 


INTEREST AT 23°% INCOME TAX PAID 


President: LORD INVERCLYDE 


LORD ALNESS 
JOHN CAMERON D.S.c., Q.c. 
and SIR STANLEY ROUS C.8.£. 
Chairman and Managing Director: 
WM. S. ALLISON D.L., 1P. 
Total Assets £18,340,000 
Liquid Assets £3,600,000 


Vice-President: 


Trustees: 


Please apply to 
AMICABLE HOUSE, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


for Literature and List of Branches throughout Britain 












alian Information 







/ am Easier Way to Austr 


If you are thinking of manufacturing in Australia consult 
A.N.Z. Bank. Two Booklets will give you the preliminary 
7 information you require: “Industrial Australia” containing 
authoritative information on industrial resources, markets, 
labour and finance, and “‘Company Formation in Australia”, 
a general guide to Company Law, with notes on current 
taxation. Copies of these Booklets will glady be sent on 
request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
In which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
Established 1835 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Established 1837 


71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone : AVEnue 128i 
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T IS ONLY WHEN WE ARE YOUNG that birthdays are 

absolutely indispensable. All too soon comes the time 

when we find it more blessed to give than to receive 
reminders of such anniversaries. Few of us are ambitious 
enough to look forward to the time when they once 
more become important—to the birthday which may win 
us overnight the distinction that only centenarians can 
claim. Nevertheless, the chances of this happening have 
been increasing with each 
generation; mortality statis- 
tics tell us that people today 
are, on the average, living ap- 
preciably longer than their 
grandparents. 


H1s, on the face of it, is a 
wae satisfactory state of 
affairs. For the average person, 
it suggests a longer period of 
retirement; more leisure for the _ 
garden, more time to give to 
friends and books and thecounty 
cricket team. This is the kind of 
thing that people look forward 
to as retirement approaches. 1947 
B" there is another side to this 

picture. Leisure, if it is to be 
used agreeably, costs money —even 
a little may make all the difference 


between a happy retirement and an old age made careworn by de- 
pendence upon others for the little comforts of life. 


ILLIONS of people would be facing the prospects of such an 
M old age if they had not made some extra provision through 
voluntary saving. Only a minority of workers have jobs which 
carry pensions and increased longevity is in itself one of the factors 
which make it unlikely that National Insurance retirement pen- 
sions could go beyond subsistence level in the foreseeable future. 
This situation accounts, in some degree, for the steadily increas- 
ing appeal of one particular feature of the service which industrial 
life assurance brings to the homes of so large a section of the com- 
munity. Last year the sums assured under new industrial life 
assurance policies amounted to £248 millions. The majority of 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 


On Living L 


Charts of the proportions in each age-group 
of the total population of Great Britain 1851-1977* 


*® The figures are taken from the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Population (1949); those for 1977 are pro- 
jected figures on certain not unreasonable assumptions 
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onger 


these policies are designed to benefit their holders during life: 
—in many cases to provide, in retirement, the modest comf 
that become necessities with advancing years. 


+ growing popularity of home service endowment assurai ec 
is a sign of the times. A century of steadily improving soc: 


‘conditions has established new standards of life for the majo: 


of folk living in these islands; and the average family expects 
correspondingly wider range of benefits from industrial life as, 

ance than was the case when such policies were taken out ma: 

to meet the immediate expenses at the time of death. 


T= is still one of thé financial 
problems that confront a be- 
reaved family. More import. 

however, if the breadwinne:’s 
earnings cease, is the need of ready 
aid to see the family through the 
difficult task of readjusting itself to 
new circumstances. Such aid can 
be provided by an endowment :s- 
surance, no less than by a whole- 
life policy. The payment every year 
of thousands of claims only a short 
time after the policies have been 
effected is a reminder of the two- 
fold purpose which this thrift 
movement serves in ten million 
households. It is a family safe- 
guard, as well as a form of saving. 


T is difficult to see how facilities 

of this kind could be made avai!- 
abie to more than a fraction of the 
population otherwise than through 
home service insurance. It requires 
a great effort of will to set aside 
savings regularly without constant 
prompting. This is the very 
difficulty that industrial life assurance is designed to overcome. !t 
is a very practical help to have someone call to collect premiums. 
The insurance agent's regular visit is a reminder that does much 


to take the effort out of saving and to make it part of the domestic 
routine. 


I. is this home service—perhaps the most valuable of all aids to 
thrift—that ensures the stability of the flow of small savin: 
accumulated through Industrial Life Assurance. Funds admi- 
istered on behalf of policyholders are increasing at the rate of 
nearly £50 million a year. The importance to our economic life of 
this net addition to the nation’s savings can scarcely be over-cs|'- 


“mated. No less important is the part played by this thrift movement 


in the lives of the men and women to whom it is an assurance that 
a longer life need not be without its comforts, 
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floor price. Canada and Austtfalia also wanted a higher 


maximum (as well as minimum) price, but they were 
thinking of something a little above $2 a bushel, com- 
pared with the American $2.40. The importing 
countries, on the other hand, felt that a general fall in 
commodity prices was imminent and saw no reason to 
accept higher prices for wheat. The postponement of 
this discussion was wise, for by the end of the year the 
ceneral trend of prices may be more readily discernible 
‘han it is now. Moreover, the American election will 
be over, so that the international wheat negotiations will 
not have to be conducted, as the recent ones have been, 
with one eye on the various primary polls now .taking 
place in the United States. 

[he bargaining on prices will be tough. In the 
bsence of an agreement, importers will lose in the short 
run unless prices come tumbling down, for they would 
have to pay the American domestic price for American 
wheat, which would mean that they would also pay more 
for Canadian and Australian wheat. In the long run, 
however, they might gain—if the higher prices induced 
a larger output of wheat, particularly in countries outside 
the dollar area. But that would be by no means certain, 


Problems 


|S renewal of the European Payments Union after 
it comes to the end of its initial two-year span on 


June 30th next may now be taken for granted. Theexact — 


form in which it will be renewed is still under continuous 
and at times vehement discussion in Paris, by the man- 
aging board of EPU and the Payments Committee of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
These two bodies should have some specific recom- 
mendations for the Ministerial Council of OEEC when 
it meets in Paris towards the end of this month, but it 
would be stretching optimism beyond reasonable bounds 
to hope that the Ministerial Council will be in a position 
to give its approval to an agreed amended scheme. 
Although all concerned agree that EPU has done useful 
work and should on no account be scrapped, there are 
still some substantial differences among members about 
the amendments.to be introduced into the scheme. ~ The 
need to, thrash these out is likely to delay the agreement 
beyond the date, July 1st next, when the new version 
of EPU will in fact come into force—necessitating a 
retroactive procedure for which there are some notable 
precedents in OEEC and EPU. Zero hour in fact 
be around August 14th next, the value date for com- 
pleting the compensation for July, the first month of 
the new EPU year; but agreement might even be post- 
poned until about September 14th if it is decided to 
treat the first two months of the new EPU year as one 
accounting period, as was done in 1950. Nevertheless, 
agreement on broad principles will have to be indicated 
before the end of June if some of the countries concerned, 
and in particular Belgium, are to be induced to continue 
granting credit after the present financial period comes 
to am end. eae 

The two main issues that are now being debated before 
the Management Board and the Payments Committee 
are the size of the convertible assets, i.e., gold and dollars 
held by the Payments Union, and the problem of the 

extreme” creditors. The need to strengthen the con- 
vertible assets of EPU does not immediately emerge from 
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for in every wheat exporting country there is a wheat 
board or an equivalent organisation that comies between 
the buyer and the farmer. For exporters, a lapsing of 
the agrtement would mean that they would gain on 
price in the short run, but lose their longer-term 
security. 

Britain’s attitude, clearly, cannot be that there should 
be a renewed agreement at any price. Next season’s 
minimum price is still above Canadian and Australian 
costs of production, and exporters should be prepared 
to make some sacrifice in return for this security. 
Importers enjoy no such advantage unless the maximum 
price is kept at a reasonable level, and most of them 
would regard the present maximum as reasonable. If 
this level meant a loss to the United States the agree- 
ment would, in effect, provide another method of 
granting dollar-aid to dollar-starved importers—and it 
might even help to reduce American dominance of the 
wheat market. But, in any case, if exporting countries 
refuse to have the agreement except at much higher 
prices, it would be better to let the price mechanism 
operate without hindrance from any such multilateral 
contract or guarantees. 


for EPU 


a study of its balance sheet. When the Payments Union 
began operations on July 1, 1950, it had in hand an 
amount of $350 million put at its disposal by the United 
States Government. By the end of March last, payments 
of gold by the Union had exceeded its receipts of gold 
under the terms of the agreement by $226.7 million, 
absorbing all but $123 million of the original reserve. 
Over the same period, however, the Union has acquired 
$215.2 million in gold and dollars by various means not 
envisaged in the agreement or in the normal working of 
the scheme. These special receipts include dollars placed 
by the United States at the disposal of certain 
“structural” debtors of EPU, such as Greece and 
Turkey, in order tg enable them to settle their deficits 
with other members. The total liquid and convertible 
resources of EPU at the end of March therefore amounted 


to $338.5 million, not much less than the initial sum. 


amount, however, appears inadequate in relation to 
the calls that may be made on the Union in the months 
ahead. If Belgium remains a persistent creditor and if at 
the same time Britain were to reverse its recent debtor 
position and swing into credit, the available gold and 
dollar resources of the Union could be mopped up in a 
matter of months. They need reinforcement—a fact that 
was one of the main conclusions reached in the report 
of the Managing Board of the Union issued earlier this 
year (and discussed in these columns on April 5). 


The hopes voiced in that report, that the reinforcement 
might be secured through direct assistance from the 
United States, must however be abandoned. The United 
States authorities have made it quite clear that there is 
no possibility of securing Congressional consent for such 
assistance. Some help may come from the United States 
indirectly, through offshore military purchases from 
EPU countries or through further dollar aid to the 
structural debtors, generally known as “the wards” of 


the United States. But if there is to be any substantial 


accretion to the convertible assets held by the Payments 
Union, it will have to be provided by additional subscrip- 


e 
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tions from the members themselves. Some pressure has 
been put on these countries to make such contributions. 
The response so far has not been favourable, except from 
the countries that are likely to remain creditors and 
would therefore be likely to take back with one hand a 
great deal more than the gold and dollars they would put 
into EPU with the other. 


An interesting proposal that may lead to a reinforce- 
ment of the gold and dollar reserve is now under con- 
sideration in Paris. It involves a steepening of the sliding 
scale on which debtors have to meet their deficits with 
EPU in gold. At present the proportions in which the 
cumulative deficits have to be met in gold and credit 
are as follows: 


Gold Credit 
Ist fifth of debtor’s EPU quota ...... 0 100 
Piel gk i ees Mubidea esuwa vac eneee 20 80 
Meh ais ik pag eal tude eect 40 60 
Me ee no ee 40 
OE ok a cics ONG ca sea eaag ernie 80 20 


if the above gold percentages were to be adjusted to 10, 
30, 45, §§ and 60, the average ratio of 40:60 as between 
gold and credit over the whole amounts of the quotas 
would remain undisturbed, but more gold would have to 
be paid by debtors in the lower tranches of the quota and 
rather less by those in the upper tranches. If the adjust- 
ments were made retrospective, it would mean that a 
number of countries that have accumulated comparatively 
small deficits with EPU would have to put up additional 
amounts of gold. No additional payment would have 


to be made by the United Kingdom because it . 


has now virtually reached the limit of its quota, 
at which point the ratio of gold already paid 
to credit already received would remain unchanged at 
40:60. Britain’s contribution under the new proposal 
would come if and when its present debtor position 
turned into that of a creditor. Its progress out of debt 
would then be made at the new scale through the various 
tranches of its quota. Instead. of feceiving gold to the 
extent of 80 per cent of its current surpluses when going 
through the fifth slice of the quota, it would receive gold 
at the rate of only 60 per cent, and so on as it reduced 
its cumulative deficit with the Union. By the adoption of 
some such device, the gold and dollar reserve of the 
Union could be reinforced and protected from the serious 
further encroachment to which it is open in the present 
circumstances. Moreover, by convincing the United 
States administtation and Congress that the members of 
EPU are prepared to help themselves, action on these 
lines might be calculated to extract some direct assistance 
from the United States. 


The problem of the extreme creditor, which is the 
second of the crucial and controversial issues now under 
discussion, focuses as usual on the position of Belgium. 
Belgium had by the end of March granted $222 million 
more credit to the Union than it was obliged to do under 
its quota. Other creditors, notably Italy and Portugal, 
have also exhausted their quotas, but their additional 
credits are still of modest proportions and do not appear 


to call for special remedial measures. The Belgians, | 


however, now wish to realise part, if not the whole, of the 
$222 million above-quota credits that they have granted 
to EPU. They suggest that this sum should be funded, 
and that provision should be made for its repayment in 
gold over a term of years. If this were done, the Belgian 
authorities would endeavour to market the resulting obli- 
gations in the American or Swiss markets, and thus to 
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secure their immediate conversion into the hard curren. 
cies they need. This proposal raises several points of 
difficulty. One of them concerns the term of years over 
which Belgium requires payment. If it is too shor ir 
might put undue strain on even a reinforced gold and 
dollar reserve of the Payments Union. Another more 
juridical difficulty arises in deciding whether EPU has 
the authority to issue bonds that could be discounted or 
marketed in the international markets. 


This is only one of the problems arising from the 
position of the extreme creditors. Another relates to the 
treatment of any future surpluses they may accumulare 
with the Payments Union. If Belgium, and countries in 
like circumstances in relation to the Union, are to be 
induced to remain members of it, they must be given 
firmer assurances about the treatment of future surpluses 
than the quarterly ad hoc arrangements that have hither:o 
been made to cope with this particular problem. 


The prospect of ultimate agreement on all these points 
is improved by the indications that the wild swings in 
balances of payments that have characterised the greater 
part of the current EPU year are gradually being cor- 
rected. The detailed figures of the April EPU compensa- 
tions are chiefly remarkable for the considerable reduction 
in the Belgian surplus from $4§ million to $16 million. 
In April, for the first time since Belgium’s creditor posi- 
tion exceeded its quota, that country succeeded in keep- 
ing its current surplus within the maximum of the gold 
payment allocated to it for that month under the special 
arrangements made with EPU. This means, of course, 
that Belgium took 100 per cent of this surplus in gold ; 
but there is some reassurance to be gained from the fact 
that the surplus itself was so sharply reduced. Another 
notable change revealed by the April-compensation was 
the appearance of France as a small creditor—to the 
extent of $2.7 million, of which $1.6 million was 
recovered from EPU in gold. One feature of the returns 
that unfortunately shows no significant change is the 
United Kingdom deficit ; in April #t was still at the high 
level of $56 million, compared with $64 million in 
March. This involved a gold payment at the rate of 80 
per cent, namely $45 million, while the balance of $11.3 
million was added to the British overdraft with the Union. 
This overdraft has thus been increased to $633.4 million 
(equivalent to £226 million). By the end of April Britain 
was, in fact, within $13 million of having exhausted its 
EPU quota, and was therefore on the brink of having to 
pay any further deficit wholly in gold. It is high time 
those import cuts by the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the sterling area made their impact on’ the EPU posi- 
tion. But the general view held in Paris is that the swing 
round in the United Kingdom position with EPU will not 
be apparent before the autumn. 


INDEX 


The Index to The Economist is now 
published quarterly. Subscription 
rates are 5/- a year ; single copies 
are priced at 2/- each. The Index 
to Volume CLXIl (January to 
March, 1952) is now available from : 


The Publisher, 22 Ryder St., St. James’s, London, S.W.! 
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Business Notes 


Spirits and a Splash 

The big event in the markets this week ‘has been the 
splash made by the Distillers issue, the interest in which, 
both by the stags and by more permanent investors, has 
been a major influence upon prices throughout the lists for 
gilt-edged and high-grade industrials. There is food for 
thought in the fact that this £10 million operation has 
caused much more disturbance than did the {£150 million 
BEA loan ; but whereas the public’s response to the bigger 
operation was certainly not more than {50 million and the 
average size of application probably fairly large, the rush 
for this novel Distillers’ stock has come from many types 
of investor throughout the country and reached the extra- 
ordinary total of £160 million. The lists, needless to say, 
were closed immediately on Tuesday morning, leaving those 
responsible for the issue with heavy labours to complete 
if dealings are to start, as hoped, on Monday next. 


This sharp focusing of interest at a single point, and the 
tying up-of some £40 million in application moneys, so dis- 
tracted attention from other markets as to reverse the ten- 
dency of gilt-edged and give impetus to the sagging of blue- 
chip industrials, also depressed by the April trade figures, 
discussed in a subsequent not. Textile shares barely flickered 
upwards on the news of the concessions in purchase tax ; 
and over the week the ordinary share index of the Financial 
Times dropped by fully 3} points, to 109.7. The buoyancy 
in gilt-edged, deriving from small but widespread buying 
from private investors on a ‘narrow market, was ¢asily extin- 
guished, and the recent price rises gave place to moderate 
declines, momentarily carrying the new BEA stock back to 
a fractional discount. Yet another reverberation was felt in 
the short loan market, where money has been very tight—to 
the extent, on Monday last, of forcing discount houses to 
seck 7-day loans at the Bank, for only the second time since 
the rate for such money became 3} per cent. 


The new appearance of the gilt-edged market, shortlived 
though it might prove to be, looks more attuned to the funda- 
mental forces than its recent firmness did. Nothing has 
happened yet to justify hopes that monetary discipline need 
not press upon the market. Monetary policy needs to be 
kept firm, and it is much to be hoped that the authorities’ 
recent request to the banks to cut down their credits for hire- 
purchase finance does not mean that firmness is now to be 
pursued rather. by “ directives ” and exhortation than by the 
orthodox measures. To keep these measures fully effective, 
the release of stock by the “ departments” will have to be 
continuous ; and more overt moves may later be needed. 
Meanwhile, the needs of non-governmental borrowers are 
clearly sufficiently pressing to make it necessary to seize every 
opportunity for movement at the turnstiles. 


x 


Scarcely audible amid the noise of the Distillers issue, 
there has appeared the expected offer for Kenya—in the form 
of £6,115,000 of 44 per cent stock, 1971-78, at 994, the lists 
for which open next Tuesday. Of this sum, £615,000 has 
already been placed, and a further {1,000,000 is reserved for 
applicants in East Africa. The unexpected resilience of the 
market over.the past three months is well shown by the fact 
that this stock is priced at $ point above the issue price (but 
more than two points below the present price) of the 
Southern Rhodesian stock launched before the last increase 
in Bank rate. Yet the turn offered seems adequate to ensure 
a reasonable response—provided that the market, after this 
week's jolt, does not suddenly fasten upon the fundamentals 
of Britain’s problems, from which it seems lately to have kept 
its eyes carefully averted. 


The Decline in Exports 


British exports in April amounted to only {217.5 
million, or £23 million less than in March and {12.8 million 
less than in April, 1951. Simultaneously re-exports fell to 
less than half the March rate, presumably owing to smailer 
shipments of rubber and tin to the United States. For- 
tunately, however, these figures convey a too gloomy impres- 
sion. The daily rate of exports at {9.1 million was only a 
little below the corresponding rate of {9.2 million in April, 
1951, and compares with {9,3 million in March this year. 
The Easter holidays came in April this year so that the month 
had ‘only 24 working days ; if it had contained the normal 
number of working days exports would have been only £3 
million less than in April, 1951, and not much more than 
£5 million below the March total. It seems probable that 
when the detailed figures are published later this month they 
will show that the Australian and other Commonwealth 
import restrictions have begun to take their toll. On 
the other hand, exports to North America during April 
showed a heartening rise and were above the monthly rate 
for the first quarter of the year. Exports to the United 
States fell slightly but the fall was more than offset by the 
rise in exports to Canada. 


Imports last month amounted to {325.1 million and were 
thus 4 per cent higher than a year ago, though they were 
slightly less than in March and also less than the average for 
the first quarter of 1952. But in this casee, too, allowance 
must be made for the smaller number of working days in — 
April. When this allowance is made, it becomes apparent 
that the daily rate of imports is still obstinately rising ; 
in March it was {12.8 million, in April, £13.6 million. The 
excess of imports (valued c.if.) over exports (valued f.0.b.) 
thus increased to £96 million in the month, compared-with 
£70 million in April, 1951. 


* * * 


Concessions in Purchase Tax 


The concessions in purchase tax announced this week 
erode another {10 million this year and {17 million in a full 
year from the foundations of a budgetary policy that was 
never very surely based. Yet, as a matter of political tactics, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may feel that he has paid 
only a moderate price for getting the ““D” scheme more 
or less intact through the committee stage of the Finance 
Bill. From the narrower standpoint of the industries affected 
by the change—those making textiles, clothes and shoes—a 
reduction in tax rates was preferable to the increase in 
individual “D” limits of tax exemption for which the 
Opposition was asking. Apart from a few minor exceptions, 
Mr Butler refused to raise the “D” levels, but he has 
brought down the rate of purchase tax for clothing, including 
gloves and shoes, from 33} to 25 per cent and that for 
piece goods and household textiles from 66% to §0 per cent. 
All other rates, including those on furs and furniture, remain 
unchanged. The tax exemption limits are-to be changed 
only for a few goods such as fur coats, men’s slippers and 
bootees (the trade term for women’s wool-lined boots). 


The immediate effect of these changes is to give small 
but much-needed relief to quality goods. These form the 
spearhead of British exports of consumer goods, particularly 
to the dollar markets ; it looked as if the “ D” scheme in its 
original form might so drastically narrow down the home 
market for such goods as to force some of them out of pro- 
duction altogether. Their prices, including purchase tax, 


were too high to be susceptible of any noticeable reduction 
through the introduction of a tax-free element into them ; 
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they could be helped only by a reduction in the rate of pur- 
chase tax itself. At the other end of the price scale, however, 
goods just above the tax-free limits were already attracting 
so little tax that the reduction in the rate will make only 
a few pence or a few shillings difference to their selling prices. 
In making these changes, Mr Butler was probably swayed 
much more by arguments for relieving quality goods than 
by any consideration of stimulating the average level of 
domestic sales of textiles or footwear ; the stimulus here will 
be hard to detect. 


Unemployment Still Rising 


Up to about three weeks ago unemployment in Britain 
was continuing to rise steadily, and though it had not quite 
reached ~half a million it was higher than at any time since 
1947. The total registered on April 21st was 467,000 
persons, compared with 433,000 on March 17th and with 
252,000 in April, 1951. Since July last year, when postwar 
unemployment reached its lowest ebb, the number of people 
unemployed has risen by about 150 per cent—though it 
should be noted that it is still only 2.2 per cent of the 
employed population, The slackening of activity in many 
industries is reflected in the total of persons temporarily 
stopped, which has now risen to 142,800, and also in the 
records of those working short time—276,000 in the last 
week of March compared with 216,000 in January. But 
nearly t,200,000 people are still working overtime—roughly 
the same number as were doing so at the beginning of 
the year. 


Textiles remain the core of the 1951-52 unemployment 
problem: the chart indicates how large a part of the rise 
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in total unemployment is accounted for by the textile and 
clothing industries. Up to the end of the year the dismissals 
seem mainly to have taken place in the wool and the clothing 
industries.;-since then, though in clothing at any rate the 
number of people out of work has somewhat declined, dis- 
missals of workers in the cotton industry have greatly swelled 


the total of workless in these industries. It is not clear 
whether this flow of workers out of soft- goods is still 
benefiting the production of metal goods for export or of 
defence equipment to any considerable extent. In March, 
as in February, there was no significant increase in the 
numbers of people employed in the engineering industries, 
and the vehicles group continued to lose labour. The aircraft 
industry is still continuing to recruit labour fairly steadily 
at present, though for a number of factories the point has 
been reached at which more skilled men are essential before 
more unskilled workers can be used. Recruiting into the 
ordnance factories has slackened; but this has happened 
partly because certain of the factories using mainly unskilled 
labour are no longer needing workers in large numbers, It 
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would seem that there is a slight movement of labour within 
the engineering industries towards defence and the factories 
most busy on exports—and a trickle, still inadequate, of 
skilled labour in the same direction. 


* * * 
Sterling Rate Contrasts 


Some interesting contrasts have characterised the move. 
ments in various sterling rates since the beginning of the 
month. In the spot market sterling has been inclined to sive 
way against the dollar. At the end of April the spot rate was 
very close to $2.81. It has since fallen away to $2.0), 
though it has in the last few days hardened to $803, lhe 
experience of the market suggests that sterling is still receiy- 
ing the support of bear covering operations and in particular 
of the repayment of foreign acceptance and other credit 
facilities that London banks, under instructions from the 
Bank of England, are not renewing. The decline of the spot 
rate in spite of this continuance of covering operations 
suggests that the commercial demand for dollars remains 
persistent. 


The rate for transferable sterling in’ New York has, on 
the other hand, remained very firm. It was quoted at $2 53} 
at the beginning of this month and has since risen to $2.55. 
Reports from New York suggest that the market remains 
fairly active and this, in its turn, indiyates that a certain 
amount of commodity shunting continues despite the narrow- 
ing of the margin between the official and transferable 
sterling rates. For some time oa the Dutch monetary 
authorities have given considerable support to the British 
in endeavouring to stop -such switches through their 
country. The technique of commodity shunting has, how- 
ever, kept pace in its elaboration with the restrictions decreed 
by the Netherlands Bank. Although it is no longer possible 
to obtain permission from the Dutch authorities to export 
sterling commodities to a dollar market, it is possible to 
secure authorisation to ship commodities from London to a 
continental port and to obtain authority for similar shipment 
from a continental port te New York. The fact that identi- 
cal goods may be involved does not emerge from the double 
switch procedure and thus the shunting cafi<and does pro- 
ceed unbeknown to the Dutch authorities. Nevertheless, 
given the present margin between official and transferable 
sterling rates, the profitability of such deals must be very 
exiguous, 

+ * . 


Retail Trade in March 


Retail sales in March were on average 8 per cent higher 
than in February, which means little more than that sales 
are returning to their normal seasonal pattern. The sales 
index (1947= 100) rose from 143 in February to 154. It 
was one point higher than in March last year, but this com- 
parison is slightly misleading. In the ‘intervening twelve 
months there has been a big increase in food prices, and a 
sharp fall both in the prices and in the sales of clothing and 
textiles. The index of food sales has risen from 146 in 
March of last year (and only 144 this January), to 162, 
largely because of the rise in prices. Meanwhile, the clothing 
index has fallen from 183 in March, 1951, at the height of 
the sales boom, to 1§2. dver the month, these sales showed 
an improvement of 25 points, a largely seasonal movement, 
but one that also owed ing to the early budget and 
= 7: —s —s the future of the utility yo 

, by value, sales of men’s clothing have been larger 
than those of women’s the index that men stocked 
up much more heavily than women during last year’s panic 
sales, and are consequently buying more slowly this year. 
. This has had its effect on the movement of stocks. 
Clothing stocks as a whole stood at 222, not an unsatisfactory 
figure as compared with the level of 192 reached in March 
last year, when heavy sales were running stocks down below 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


How many housewives know 


the joy of working in a really — 


modern kitchen? How many 
know the advantages of a 
refrigerator, a food mixer, 
a washing machine, or a really 
up-to-date cooker? The simple 
answer is: ‘not nearly enough!’ 
To help meet this demand 
‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’, as one of 
the world’s largest electrical 
organizations, Is using its unique 
resources to equip more house- 
wives with more moderna 
domestic appliances. 


By continuous research on new 
labour-saving ideas, by the 
conversion of these ideas into 
practical household appliances 
of the highest quality, and by 
the production of those appli- 
ances on a large scale, “ ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’ is contributing to the 
better living of families all over 
the world. 
In this and countless other ways 
‘“EncuisH Exvecrric’ puts the 
power of electricity at the service 
of millions. 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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‘ 4 \gst of Progress 


Development work by Mond Nickel looks years ahead —to the time 
when new engineering projects, at present only in vague outline, 

will need improved materials to carry them out. The metallurgist 
aims always to anticipate these needs so that the designer, making his 
first drawings, may have confidence that the better properties 


he seeks will be available when design gives place to construction. 





THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED, Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, VW.1. 


soing-home time ? 


It is only natural that, if there are fast and slow clocks about the 
premises, workers will tend to arrive by the slowest and leave by the 
fastest. Industry loses many millions of productive minutes every ye" 
through this time leakage alone. There is a simple answer. Accuraic 
time must be clearly shown and sounded throughout the premises. T. 
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Speedfix, largest selling cellulose self-adhesive tape 





.» » . Ofrex Ltd., Ofrex House, Newman St., London, W-1. 
DOMESTIC (trade) Speedfix Lid., 35, Rathbone Place. London Wt. 


Rexel A. G. Zurich ; Ofrex (Canada) Ltd. Toronto ; 
Industria Ltd. Toronto ; Rexel Products of Canada Ltd. Toronto. 
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Stocks of women’s clothes, at an index 
level of 143, are actually 11 points lower than they were a 
vear ago. Stocks of men’s clothes, at 187, are 16 points higher 


the safety level. 


.d shoe stocks, at 333, are 76 points higher. For nearly: 
hreen months the shoe trade has been suffering from over- 
»roduction, and in spite of these high stocks, shoe sal¢s, at 
28. were only ten points below the level of the previous 
\larch. These figures confirm the impression of recent weeks 
. retail sales have returned to equilibrium, though at a 
| considerably below that reached last year. The level 
etailers’ stocks suggests that the shops are now in a 
tion to start ordering again ; that they have not yet done 
; any scale seems to have been chiefly due to uncertaintly 

t the levels of purchase tax. 


* * * 


Control Scheme for Rubber ? 


The prospective surplus of rubber is at last attracting 
iention and the International Rubber Study Group, which 
ended its ninth session in Ottawa last weekend, has proposed 
to set up a special committee to study the problem. The 
committee will comprise representatives of the main pro- 
ducing and consuming countries and will meet in London 
in July. Its terms of reference are to consider whether it is 
possible to work out a plan to prevent “ burdensome surpluses 
and serious shortages ” of natural rubber and whether such 
measures are necessary or practicable. The committee is 
also required to submit drafts of any agreements that might 
be required to implement such proposals. As the study 
croup is not expected to méet again until next year, there 
s no likelihood of any early action, even if a scheme is 
recommended by the committee. 


The Study Group has estimated world production of 


natural rubber in 4952 at 1,690,000 tons compared with 
1,880,000 tons last year. Indonesian output is put at 


675,000 tons (804,000 tons in 1951) and Malayan output: 


at §§0,000 tons (605,000 tons in 1951). World consumption 
is forecast at 1,450,000 tons, or 80,000 tons less than last 
year ; the United States is expécted to use 465,000 tons 
454,000 tons in 19§1) and Britain 210,000 tons (234,000 
tons in 19§1). The apparent surplus of 240,000 tons may 
be partially absorbed by American stockpiling. But on this 
iopic the group had nothing to say. These figures do not 
portend any rosy future for natural rubber, and that 
impression is confirmed by the group’s estimate for synthetic 
rubber. Synthetic production is expected to be virtually 
‘he same as last year—g10,000 tons, compared with 908,000 
ions. American output is forecast at a slightly lower level— 
825,000 tons, compared with 845,000 tons in 1951—but 
Canadian and German production is éxpected to increase 
juite Sharply (Canadian from 62,000 tons in 1951 to 79,000 
ions and German from 850 tons to 6,000 tons). The total 
Output is expected to be either consumed or absorbed into 
stockpiles. The group apparently does not think that natural 
rubber, when it competes freely with synthetic rubber in the 
United — in the second half of the , will make much 
headway there ; but much depends on is price at which the 
\merican government sells its synthetic output. 

This. high rate of synthetic production, selling at. some 
20d. a lb compared with, the present price of natural rubber 


i 25d., could quite easily create a burdensome surplus of . 


natural rubber within the next year or so. But past experi- 
‘nce has shown that rubber consumption increases with the 
general expansion in world industrial activity and if it is so 
‘hat this prospect of surplus does not imply that there cannot 
oe a shortage at some later date, say, in 1960. No new 
synthetic plants are being built to meet this contingency— 
not even under the American defence programme. On the 
other hand, the lower price of rubber will reduce natural 
rubber output. Eyen United Sua Betong Rubber Estates 
Limited, recognised as one of the efficient~ is 


producers, 
finding the present low price an embarrassment. Its chair-. 


* 


—_ 
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man, Sir John Hay, told shareholders that “costs at the end 
of March just about matched the present price of rubber ” ; 
he added, that, as nearly 70 per cent of estate expenditure 
consisted of wages, the only scope for major economies is by 
reducing the labour cost per unit of output. Most of the 
Malayan trees, particularly in the smallholdings, are 
now 20-30 years cold, and conditions of surplus offer 
no incentive to replanting. In any case the holdings, 
other than the estates, are not sufficiently large to permit 
replanting without depriving the smallholder of his main 
source of income. A solution would be to replant in new 
areas, but that is not feasible so long as the present bandit 
operations continue. These are problems that the special 
committee should consider within their broad terms of 
teference, for they affect the long-term interests of the rubber 
industry. A scheme that supports prices artificially has only 
a limited value, as the prewar restriction schemes have 
now proved. 


* *~ * 


France’s Gold Loan 


Full details should be announced next week of the 
French Government loan by which it is hoped to mobilise 
resources to finance capital projects of the government for the 
coming year. Enough has been divulged about the character 
of this operation to allow its general outlines to be discernible. 
Its most interesting feature will be the conditional gold 
onan that will attach to its capital value. The loan is to 

issued for an unlimited amount. Ir will bear interest at 
22 per cent tax free. The capital of the loan will be accepted 
y the Treasury in payment of certain direct taxes. When 
so accepted the bonds will be valued at least at par, and 
will receive a premium proportionate to any increase in 
the price. of the 20-franc gold coin above its present level 
on the Paris free market. The louis or napoleon is now 
uoted at about Frs. 4,000. If its rises to, say, Frs. 6,000 the 
reasury will have to redeem the bonds for taxpaying pur- 
poses with a 50 per cent premium. The intention of the 
authorities is to give the French investor the gold guarantee 
that- he evidently desires. It should be added that in the 
choice of the gold coin as measuring rod for this guarantee, 
the French Government is taking a standard that, from its 
own point of view, is decidedly-favourable. The present 
value of the gold louis in the Paris free market stands at a 
premium of nearly 40 per cent over the free market price of 
gold bars, which itself is at more than 6 per cent premium 
over the official price for gold. The French authorities are, 
therefore, giving themselves a fairly generous margin. Eyen 
assuming a further depreciation of the franc, it should be 
— by minting new coins to keep down the price of the 
uis and thus prevent the depreciation of the currency from 
translating itself into a corresponding increase in the price 
at which the French authorities would have to accept the 
bonds for tax purposes. 


It is hoped by the French Government to secure the dis- 
hoarding of a considerable amount of gold to provide the 
francs to subscribe to the new loan. Gold coins will be 
accepted for subscriptions at the current free market price. 
The reasoning that has been advanced to encourage such . 
sales of gold coins is that the new loan will provide all the 
security that gold coins now offer and that in addition it 
will offer the holder a tax-free 33 per cent income. The fact 
that a loan of this character should have to be offered is not 
calculated to inspire confidence in the franc, but it reflects the 
touch of realism that is the hall-mark of the Pinay Govern- 
ment’s financial policy. Whether in fact the loan will dis- 
lodge any appreciable avalanche of gold subscriptions, is a 
question to which no very hopeful answer can at present be 
given. The gold guarantee is not immediately attractive, 
since it is based on a somewhat artificial current price for 
gold coins. Furthermore, it lacks the all-important virtue of 
a two-way exchange. There is no provision by which the 
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capital of the loan can at the will of the holder be reconverted 
back into gold, even though the original subscription was 
made in that form. The would-be subscriber with one louis 
in the hand will not even be attracted by a promise of two 
in the bush. 


* .* * 


ICFC’s Steady Expansion 

In the first six years of its life the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation has called up £23 million of its 
authorised capital of £45 million from shareholding banks. 
By March 31st last its invested funds, including some 
funds from ploughed back profits and from an unsecured 
bank overdraft of £52,723, totalled £23.7 million ; they had 
risen by another £3,437,000 in the year, as a result of the 
granting of £5,336,000 of new advances and the receipt 
of {1,900,000 from repayments realisations. With the 
audited accounts of most of its 383 customers showing new 
increases in profits, the corporation increased its total income 
from £852,811 to £1,000,153 and its net profit from 
£361,197 to £388,032; the directors found it necessary 
to set aside only £100,000 (against £150,000) for doubtful 
advances and investments. Indeed, apart from a few accounts 
opened in 1946, the corporation has proved remarkably 
efficient in steering away from sour loans, despite the fact 
that it operates in the risky field of small business, with a 
normal ceiling of £200,000 on any one loan. 


In the current year the tighter rein on commercial bank 
advances might at first sight seem likely to increase the 
number of applicants for loans from the corporation. Lord 
Piercy expects, however, that the corporation’s business may 
decline slightly. One reason for this is the directors’ strict 
conformity to the Treasury’s directives on lending policy and 
priorities. Another and more potent reason is that the cor- 
poration has recently increased its new lending rates, though 
it still aims at keeping “on the low rather than the high, 
side” of the trend of the normal capital market. So far, 
customers seem to have taken in their stride these higher 
rates, but Lord Piercy believes that “they have been floated, 
so to speak, on a distinct buoyancy of profits which has lasted 
now for two or three years. As this buoyancy disappears, high 
priced capital will become onerous.” The general air of 
caution that overlays Lord Piercy’s review is reinforced by 
the fact that EPL will fall harshly on many of the most 
promising developing industries under the corporation’s 
wing and by the high proportion of its customers in the 
consumer goods trades, including some in the development 
areas ; for example, {1 million of last year’s increase of 
£ 3,437,000 in invested funds was due to increased lending 
to the textile industty, which now accounts for 12.1 per cent 
of the corporation’s outstanding loans (while the clothing 
and footwear industries account for another 4.4 per cent). 
The corporation’s own profitability may be safeguarded, 
however, by the emphasis on prior claims in its portfolio ; 
38 per cent of that portfolio is in secured loans, 22 per cent 
im unsecured loans, 3% per cent in preference shates, and 
less than 8 per cent in ordinary shares. 


* * * 


Cheaper Newsprint 


Although the cut in the price of newsprint announced 
this week by the Ministry of- Materials amounts to only 
5 per cent—from £66 to just over £63 a ton—it is of 
real significance, for m marks the end of the high price 
regime fer the commodity, and is likely to be the first of .a 
series. With effect from May 19th the controlled price of 
newsprint is to be lowered by {£2 17s. 6d. a ton, while the 
reductions in mechanical printing papers will range from 
£7 to £23 a ton acording to the mechanical pulp content of 
the paper. Newspaper publishers had seen the price of 
newsprint increase twofold to £66 a ton over the past two 
years ; in Britain newsprint is sold at a figure that averages 
out the prices of home produced and imported newsprint. 
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So far only British newsprint has fallen-in price, follow; 
the fall in the cost of wood pulp imported into this conc 
Scandinavian newsprint is still-imported at £70 a ton - in 
the Scandinavian countries account for about 120,000 ‘tom 
or more than one-sixth, of the 760,000 tons at present ayail. 
able for consumption in Britain. However, the Newsprint | 
Supply Company is now negotiating with Scandinavian pro- 
ducers about prices and supplies for Britain in the second 
half of 1952, and is expected to secure a reduction to £50 
a ton, although even at this price Scandinavian newsprint 
would be slightly dearer than Canadian. Moreover, su pplies 
of newsprint in Britain are improving. Scandinavian 
exporters appear willing to ship more newsprint. despite the 
lower price ; imports from Canada are likely to be maintained 
at their present level of 90,000 tons a year; and the British 
newsprint industry is enlarging its capacity beyond the 
present level of 600,000 tons a year by setting up new plant 
and raising the operating speeds of existing machines. So 
there are good prospects that, before long, the press will 
be able to get more and cheaper newsprint, quite possibly: 
at less than {60 a ton. 


This weakening in newsprint prices has not followed upon 
any sharp change in the world supply-and-demand position. 
World production of newsprint this year is expected to 
increase by only 350,000 tons to 9,500,000 tons, and the 
increase is almost certain-to be absorbed by a newsprint- 
hungry world. Indeed thére remains a potential demand 
that cannot be satisfied because of import restrictions imposed 
by countries short of foreign exchange. But the demand for 
marginal supplies has lost its intensity, and it was due to this 
small volume of demand at the margin that prices soared 
to astronomic heights last year and were maintained for so 
long against the general trend of commodity prices. Only 
a few months ago some South American newspaper pro- 
prietors were readily paying more than {100 a ton in the 
spot market to cover their essential requirements ; but not 
today. The growth of North American newsprint production 
has been reducing United States demand for high-priced 
European newsprint, and a small tonnage of Scandinavian 
and Canadian newsprint has been diverted to other markets, 
mainly European. In any event, the recent decline in 
wood pulp prices was bound to be reflected in lower news- 
print costs. Last February the British Government imposed 
ceiling prices some 20 per cent below the prevailing 
quotations on pulp imported from Scandinavia, and its move 
was the signal for a widespread easing of pulp prices in pulp 
producing and importing countries. 


* * * 


“DPD” Scheme and Furniture 


Provision has been made in the Finance Bill for the 
eventual extension of the “ D ” scheme to cover the furniture 
industry, and the Opposition failed last week to get this 
clause removed. Nevertheless, an early ending of the utility 
scheme for furniture seems unlikely. At least go per cent 
of furniture bought today is utility; if a “D” scheme bs 
introduced on the same basis as in textiles it will presum- 
ably mean that nearly half these purchases will in future 
attract tax. This in itself would not prevent the change 
being made ; whatever is‘being said to the contrary, the 
fact that tax would be paid only on the amount by which 
prices exceed the “D.” limit means that the tax liability of 
all but the highest-priced goods would be extremely small. 
The government's real difficulty is to devise a reliable method 
of maintaining a minimum standard of quality in the industry 
when the utility controls are removed, and its task has 0! 
been made any easier by the views just expressed by 
the Furniture Development Council in its latest annual 
report. 

The utility scheme gave an effective guarantee of quality 
only by laying down in considerable detail the method of 
construction to be used for each utility article. This rigid 
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As important as my telephone - and as easy to use!” 


The Dictaphone Time-Master is the simplest dictating machine 


Here is a dictating machine that is really simple to operate 

just as simple as using your telephone! The Time-Master 
requires the minimum of controls. There are no intricate, 
lime-wasting adjustments to be made. 


THE MARVEL OF THE DICTABELT 


The great advances in both design and performance shown 
in the Time-Master were made possible by the use of the 
Dictabelts. These little plastic belts earry on the well- 
proved principles of cylindrical recording, which ensures 
uniform quality recording, uniform speed and uniform 
back-spacing. 

Slip in a Dictabelt and you are all ready for 15 minutes 


perfect crystal-clear dictation. Flick a lever, the completed 
Dictabelt pops out, ready for your secretary to transcribe. 


ONLY THE TIMEMASTER OFFERS ALL THIS 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and repro- 
duction. 3. Uniform back-spacing, immediate place finding. 
4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, filable, expend- 
able Dictabelts, low-cost plastic medium. 6. Nation-wide 
service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for Time-Master literature to Dictaphone Co. Lid., 
Dept. O. 107, Kingsway, London, W .C.2. 


DICTAPHONE “xseirox 


Registered Trade Mark 


~ 


MADE IN GRRAT BRITAIN, Branch Offices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 





Have this 
superb duplicator 
demonstrated in 
your office alongside 
any other make— 
and make your 

own decision ! 








RONEO LTD . 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW - LONDON . W.C.1I 


Branches throughout the country vewist 


Glentield Control 


GRAVING 
DOCKS 








Docks have to be filled 
and emptied with speed and 
certainty if they are to operate 
efficiently, and ‘‘Glenfield’’ Siuice 
Valves are performing this very 
function in graving dock installa- 
tions throughout the world. 





KI LMARNOCK ‘SCOTLAND 














onecneageern nen 


Valve Specialists for One Hundred Years — 





or up the river 


——— 
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Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen- 
sive “ Duralumin ” range. : 

The increasing popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only 
one-third the weight of steel is equally as strong 
and lasts longer. 

“ Duralumin” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated: in much the same way as other 
metals. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 

Have -you considered the advantages light alloys 
can bring to your business? You may perhaps 
not have heard all the latest developments. A 
request to us to call upon you would place you 
under no obligation whatsoever. 


of 


JAMES BOOTH @& COMPANY LIMITED 


ARGYLE STREET WORKS * BIRMINGHAM ' 7 
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control over manufacturing methods has had a serious effect 
on the industry’s deve and the Douglas Committee 
suggested that it should be ended, even though it was beyond 
the committee’s considerable ingenuity to suggest an alter- 
native scheme. The Furniture Development Council has 
been working out a series of performance tests for individual 
tems of furniture, and it had been hoped that these would 
orovide a basis for evolving minimum standards. But the 
Council has now published its evidence to the committee, 
which says that it does not regard such performance tests as 
.ny alternative to the Utility specifications. The Council 
believes these specifications will have to be retained and with 
them the system of licensing production. There is surely 
come more satisfactory alternative than this, but it looks as 
if the Government must discover it for itself. 


* * x 


Wool Consumption Rising 


The London market confirmed this week the upward 
trend: in wool prices noticeable in the recent Australian and 
New Zealand sales. On Tuesday merino 64’s were sold at 
130d. a lb (clean) and crossbreds at sod. a lb, compared 
with 110d. a Ib and 44d. a lb respectively at the close of 
the last London sales in April. The 1951-52 selling season 
is now drawing to a close ; the New Zealand sales ended a 
fortnight ago. The firmer tone in the world’s wool market 
is undoubtedly due to a last-minute spurt in demand by 
manufacturers who fear that their stocks may not be big 
enough to last until the new season begins in September. 
In most consuming countries stocks that had been 
allowed to fall to a very low level last season have risen 
moderately during the past six months. This intake, 


combined with a purchase of 50 million lb of wool for 
Britain’s emergency reserve, was sufficient to absorb most 
of the threatened surplus and to prevent wool prices from 
dropping as sharply as 
they would otherwise WOOL CONSUMPTIO 

(million Ib-clean, quarterly figures) 


have done during the 
main selling season. 
Some manufacturers, 
hoping for such a fall 
in prices, may perhaps 
have delayed part of 
their purchases. In the 
event, considerable 
competition has de- 
veloped for the com- 
paratively small supply 
of wool that remains to 


be sold. Crossbred 

wools may be less 

affected than merino by “5 

. . Source : “* Wool Intelligence ” (Commonwealth 
the present slight Economic mmittee). 

squeeze in supplies. 


Argentina and Uruguay have been unwilling to sell their 
wool at the market prices and are holding large stocks, mostly 
of crossbred wool. Uruguay at least is now apparently pre- 
pared to sell at current prices and quite sizeable shipments 
are expected during the next four months. 


_ The worldwide fall in wool consumption that began early 
in I19§0 seems at last to have been arrested. According to 
the current issue of “Wool Intelligence,” prepared by the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee, consumption 

virgin wool in the eight major consuming countries has 
risen for the second successive quarter. It is provisionally 
estimated at 323 million Ib (clean), in the March quarter, 
about 3 per cent above the previous quarter, but 21 per 
cent below the corresponding figure for the first quarter 
of 1951. Italy was the only major country where consump- 
uon fell; in the United States it increased by 4 per cent, 
in the United Kingdom by 6 per cent and in Frante by 
II percent. The wool textile industry is using a larger 
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proportion of virgin wool with other materiais, 
such as noils; waste and artificial fibres. The increased 
consumption of raw wool has not so far been reflected in 
any general revival in the wool textile industry, but top- 
making showed an encouraging rise in most of-the principal 
producing countries last quarter. 


* * * 
Australia’s Import Policy 


_. Shortly after the Australian Government swung its 
vicious axe at imports from non-dollar countries in March, it 
froze all outstanding licences for imports from the dollar 
area, which were, of course, already severely restricted. These 
dollar licences have now been unfrozen again, but they have 
been cut by 20 per cent. The cut does not apply evenly to 
all goods ; some licences will be cancelled, others merely 
reduced. The goods principally affected are tobacco, fats, 
oils, textiles and timber from the United States and timber, 
pulp and newsprint from Canada ; most of them, however, 
are of a type that cannot be supplied from this country so 
that no relief will be accorded to British exporters by the 
new measure, which aims at cutting some $20 million from 
Australia’s dollar expenditure this year. Certain materials 
obtained under allocation by the International - Materials 
Conference, petroleum products and goods covered by irre- 
vocable letters of credit will be exempt. 


Meanwhile the earlier restrictions on consumer goods im- 
ports from non-dollar countries have led to.an unexpectedly 
large trade in quotas between Australian merchants. It will_ 
be remembered that under the restrictions announced in 
March category A imports (essential goods) are being cut by 
20 per cent, and category B imports (consumer goods) by 80 
per cent below the 1950-51 level. As in the past, the source 
of these category B imports is not specified ; for example, an 
Australian importer who imported {100 worth of pottery 
from this country in 1950-51 will be entitled to import only 
£20 worth this year, but he can if he wishes buy the pottery 
from any non-dollar country. Moreover, it now appears that 
if he does not wish to import pottery at all his £20 quota can 
be used to buy other category B goods, such as toys from 
the Continent. This flexibility does not apply to category A 
imports, but within the category B group holders of quotas 
for textiles (with which Australia is overstocked) are selling 
them to merchants wishing to import other consumer goods. 
According to reports, importers of non-dollar tobacco aré 
active purchasers of these unwanted quotas. 


* * * 


Marks and Spencer Dividend 


Investors have been set some unusual problems by the 
preliminary statement of Marks and Spencer for the year to 
March 31st last. Despite a fall in gross profits, from 
£7:335,900 to £6,513,877, the directors have decided to raise 
the ordinary dividend from 75 per cent to 80 per cent ; at the 
same time, however, they make no mention of any small 
capital bonus of the sort that has been a customary 
feature of the company’s accounts for some years past. The 
directors explain that the décline in profits was due to 
a progressive writing down of stocks in the wake. of the 
general fall in textile prices. The volume of the company’s 
business actually increased by 1§ per cent last year. In view 
of the slump in retail trade since last summer this was an 
exceptionally good achievement ; it pays tribute to the widely 
based nature of the business, to its strict and céntrally con- 
trolled system of buying, and to the company’s evident 
willingness to cut profit margins on its cheaply priced textile 


. goods in order to maintain sales. Stock losses were clearly 


unavoidable and the decision to write these losses directly off 
profits was a deliberate one. The directors specifically state 
that the stock contingency reserve was not drawn upon ; in 
fact they pro to increase this reserve to {1,000,000 by 
an appropriation from profits. The company’s total reserves 


: 
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have been increased by £1,722,196 to {11,054,413 ; the 
year’s transfers include £883,198 (against £505,321) from 
profits to a general reserve and £520,733 from a net-surplus 
that arose on the sale of properties. and investments. 


In view of these satisfactory results the market’s reception 
of the preliminary statement may seem to have been exces- 


sively churlish—especially as the absence of any mention of: 


the usual small annual capital bonus may be explained by 
the decision taken last March to capitalise £2,261,746 from 
reserves in order to make a 100 per cent scrip bonus. But 
some shareholders are clearly afraid that the latest increase 
in cash distributions may mean the end of the practice of 
issuing small annual scrip bonuses. This uncertainty led 
to wide fluctuations in the ‘market price of the 5s. “A” 
ordinary shares after the anmouncement ; the price ranged 
from 78s..6d. to 76s. 3d., at which price the yield is $3 per 
cent. Investors are aware that dividend rates tend to move 
by fits and starts and may prefer the practice of annual scrip 
bonuses, which in the past few years has resulted in a regular, 
though slight, increase in equity payments year by year. 


* * * 


Tax Relief for the “ House ” 


After the apparently endless succession of increases in 
taxation reported by British companies, it must be a pleasant 
change for the members of the Stock Exchange to read one 
report that not only includes a smaller provision for taxation 
but also holds out the promise of a permanent relief from 
part of the burden of taxes. This oddity is to be found in 
the report of the Council of the Stock Exchange itself. 
About a year ago the Council made a submission to the 
Inland Revenue authorities that, as the members and pro- 
prietors of the Stock Exchange had become identical follow- 
ing the amendments in 1948 to the Deed of Settlement, any 
surplus arising from an excess of income derived from 
members over the expense of providing any facilities given 
to them should not be liable for taxation. The Special 
Commissioners upheld this plea and, as the Inland Revenue 
has not appealed against it, this ruling has become final. 


The advantages stemming from this decision are plainly 
revealed in the Council’s accounts for the year to March 24th 
last. Not only has the Council been able to transfer to a 
special reserve £268,811 from sums previously set aside for 
taxation, but the total charge for taxation has been reduced 
from £82,500 (including £46,100 for income tax) to 
£15,000 ; this charge represents £10,000 set aside for profits 
tax and {5,000 provisionally provided for EPL. Despite a 
modest decline in ‘net revenue, the available surplus has 

fore increased from a mere £5,085 to £71,317, which, 
together with {£7,923 withdrawn from the carsy forward, 
has been transferred to the annuities’ redemption account. 
A further growth ‘in expenditure, from {480,110 to 
£512,376, has offset the improvement in gross income from 
£567,695 to £598,693 ; ths latter increase reflects, in the 
main, a rise in entrance fees from £39,842 to £69,662 and 
in quotation fees from {£90,787 to £103,537. Another aspect 
of the Stock Exchange’s work has been illumined this week by 
the publication by the Share and Loan Department, together 
with other interested institutions, of suggested standardised 
forms for letters of rights and allotment. If these pro forma 
documents are accepted by company secretaries, they should 
bring some relief to investors who are all too frequently 
narassed and perplexed by the vagaries and complexities 
of the documents now in use. 


* * * 


Cuts in Aviation Spirit 


The American oil strike will probably be settled before 
shortage of aviation spirit has led to any serious curtail- 
ment in air services, but it may be some time before the 
British corporations return to normal schedules. No imme- 


country. All organisations a continuing 
trade marks should get in touch with the Patent Office. 
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diate provision has been made in the British refinery 5:5. 
gramme for the production of aviation spirit, which req\ic2; 
special chemical additives, and since the loss of Abadan :he 
bulk of British requirements have come from the Unj:ed 
States. Aviation spirit represents about 3 per cent of the 
world trade in oil products, and although no separate im> rr 
figures are published, it is reasonable to assume that 5:2) 
octane’ fuel accounted for 9 million out of the tota of 
2,700 million gallons of oil products imported into °\j 
country last year. The great proportion of this was usei 5, 
the British airlines ; Air Ministry consumption of high oc ine 
fuel has been declining steadily as more squadrons ar: :e- 
equipped with kerosene-burning jet aircraft. 

The brunt of the cuts has so far been borne by Bri: sh 
European Airways, which has had to cut its services by 13 
per cent for the best part of a fortnight and faces the prospect 
of more severe restrictions if the strike does not in fact end 
as expected. British Overseas Airways Corporation muin- 
aged to maintain scheduled services until yesterday, partly by 
drawing on fuel stocks, but principally because much of :he 
Corporation’s refuelling is done outside this country. [3u 
Stratocruiser services to New York are now being cut from 
14 to 8 a week. The new tourist flights are not yet affected 
but other services on the eastern and African routes are 
being reduced by roughly one-third. 

American operators, who are also trying to adapt schedules 
to a 35 per cent cut in fuel supplies, are in general maintain- 
ing their North Atlantic services, which are booked to 
capacity, and are cutting down on their flights to the Conti- 
nent and to Latin America. A 35 per cent cut in aviation 
spirit supplies is now beginning to be enforced in mst 
European countries, which also rely heavily on the Americ in 
refineries. Provided the strike is not prolonged, the financial 
loss to the airlines may not be serious, By doubling up 
services, it is probably possible to carry most of the 
passengers who have booked, with the added advantage of 
operating the aircraft at 100 per cent capacity. But if fuel 
is still rationed over Whitsun, so that BEA, for example, 
has to cut.some of the holiday services, the results may be 
serious. One result of this strike may be to lead to a chanze 
in British refinery programmes, and it is probable that at 
least one comparty may be asked to produce aviation spirii 
The obvious choice at this stage appears to be Esso. 


Shorter Notes 


Steel output last month was at the annual rate of 
15,866,000 tons, compared with 16,648,000 tons in Marci 
This was about 17,500 tons a week less than was produced 
in April last year; but Easter came in March last year and 
in April this year. Pig iron output was less affected ; | 
remained almost as high as in March, the annual rate |»: 
April being 10,472,000 tons. 


: + 


The Ministry of Materials has this week reduced its sel! ; 
price for lead by £16 from £147 to £131 a ton. This follo»s 
a similar reduction in the American price and is the thi‘ 
time in as many weeks that American and British offic: 
prices for lead been cut. As recently as the end | 
January the Ministry’s price was £175 a ton ; it is now at «> 
lowest level since late autumn, 1950. 


* 


~ 


The Board of Trade is examining the problem of tra'- 
marks that were on the register in the name of Germ: 
persons or concerns at the outbreak of war, but that hav: 
been used in connection with goods manufactured in th» 

ions with a continuing interest in sv: 
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New Interest Rate 


enhances value of this 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


There is no sounder investment for 
capital and savings than the shares of 
the Co-operative Permanent Building 


Society. Interest on personal share 
investments Is 





0 


S/o 


per annum, with Income Tax paid by 
the Society. This is equivalent to 
£4. 15. 3d. per cent. to the investor 
liable to tax at the rate of 9/6d. in 
the pound. 





TOTAL ASSETS £66,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS £3,000,000 


Established 1884 


CO-OPERATIVE 





PERMANENT 


BUILDING $OC! ETY 
New Oxford House, London, W.C.| 
Tel. : HOLborn 2302 
City Office : 163, Moorgate, E.C.2 
Tél. ; MONarch 3556/7 
900 Branches and Agencies 


BEHIND YOU 











BRITISH UNITED — 
PROVIDENT TION 


President : 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT NUFFIELD, G.B.E., F.R.S. 


A nation-wide non-profit Association which shields its 
subscribers from heavy expenses arising from surgical 
Operations and other specialist treatment. 


in the event of 
SERIOUS ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT 


a subscriber, as a private patient, can obtain the 
best specialist advice and prompt treatment in 
Nursing Homes or Hospitals 


STAFF GROUP SCHEME 


Members of a Group can obtain the full range of 
benefits immediately on enrolment 


at GREATLY REDUCED RATES 


THE GROUP SCHEME IDEA WAS LAUNCHED ONLY TWO 
YEARS AGO BUT HAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED BY 
MANY PROMINENT INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND WELFARE OFFICERS SHOULD WRITE TO: 
G5. DEPT. 40/6, HEAD OFFICE: 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1 MoONarch 2914/5 





«.. the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
continent. Whether you-ere travelling or selling to Australia you will 
find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones. 

You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
duction and intelligence services— services which business men in 
particular appreciate. 

The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 
Uncorporated in Victoria) 


London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes Street, E.C2 


630 Offices in Australia ~ Assets £288 Million 
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Monsanto Chemicals.—The recent his- 
tory of Monsanto COhemicals is vy 
described by its chairman, Mr EB. A. O’Neal, 
as an “evolution from a small business with 
growing pains into a medium-sjze business 
with ambitions.” The company’s early 
umbitions have certainly borne a healthy 
crop of fruit in 1951. Turnover exceeded 
£10 million for the first time in the com- 
pany’s histery, and was 47 per cent higher 
than that achieved in 1950. These increased 
sales reflect greater production and the de- 
velopment of broader and more varied 
markets—and they were achieved despite the 
fact that capacity production was prevented 
in some cases by a shortage of basic chemical 
raw materials. The increase in sales was 
accompanied by the now familiar industrial 
pattern of rising costs, due to higher raw 
material prices and increases in wages and 
salaries ; but, despite this, the group’s trading 
profits rose from £1,685,897 to £2,889,330, 
ind its net’ profits from £1,104,942 to 
£1,947,011. This increase enabled the com- 
pany to pass on some of the benefits arising 
from expansion to ordinary shareholders. A 
dividend of 224 per cent has been declared 
on the equity capital of £2,700,000, as in- 
creased by last year’s 200 per cent scrip 
bonus ; this compares with the dividend of 
55 per cent declared on the original capital 
of £900,000 in 1950. 

Monsanto Chemicals is still a growing con- 
cern, but its growth—though it cannot be 
completely stifled—may be hampered by the 
heavy weight of taxation that is now to be 
made more burdensome by the imposition of 
EPL. The chairman expects another increase 
in production this year; some part of this 
increase will reflect the completion of the 
new plants under construction at the end 
of last year. On December 31st last the 
book value of capital works in progress was 


its 












7 


1 North John Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 








Record Accident premiums 


The measure of an Insurance Company’s successful trading 


an index of its efficiency ; a reflection of its strength and 
its service to the public. 





Company Notes 


£861,505 (against £841,044) and outstanding 
capital commitments were estimated at 
£1,157,000. Raw material shortages may 
hold up production but there is some hope of 
an improvement in supplies of naphthalene 
and refined benzol, and the company has 
arranged to import chlorine from Norway 
and Italy if supplies in Britain prove to be 
inadequate. Increased production must, 
however, be matched by increased sales and 
these depend in turn on the company’s ability 
to increase exports. The restrictions placed 
on imports from Britain by European and 
Commonwealth countries may therefore have 
an adverse effect on the company’s sales, and 
the danger of competition from Europe, 
America and Japan is growing. The yield 
on the 5s. ordinary shares of 4.7 per cent at 
the current price of 29s. 3d. must be assessed 
in terms of these dangers as well.as in terms 
of the expansionist record and character of 
the company. 
*x 


P. and 0.—Full provision now appears to 
have been made by P. and O. for the recon- 
ditioning of its fleet. The operating surplus 
of £18,850,336 in the year to September 30th 
last, unlike the previous year’s profit of 
£13,336,633, was no longer shown as “ after 
making provision for reconditioning of fleets 
and appropriations to reserves for contin- 
gencies.” One burden has therefore been 
removed, but the even more onerous burden 
of replacement has grown heavier. The 
group’s fleet now comprises 2,203,525 gross 
tons of shipping, of a type that can normally 
be expected to have an economic life of about 
twenty years. About 110,000 gross tons have 
therefore to be replaced each year, and at 
the prices ruling in 1951 replacement on such 
a scale would cost about £12,500,000 
annually ; once allowance is made for depre- 


“Royal” Results = = = 


The “ Royal’s ” figures for 1951 show :— 


Record total premiums of ° ° ‘ 


Record Fire premiums - . pe < 


Record Marine premiums . “ ‘ 
Record New Life Sums Assured - - 


Underwriting Profits : 
(Fire, Accident, Marine) - - 


Head 
Offices 


24-28 Lombard Street 
LONDON, E.C.3 





£46,520,858 
£20,023,505 
£18,545,687 
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ciation of the group’s other fixed assei; th 
total yearly provision required amoun's to 
about £13,125,000. Yet last year all thi: +h 
group could set aside for depreciation 
in reserves of all kinds was £12,561.42?. 
and this sum was after bringing into a: 
tax relief on initial allowances, which will 
eventually have to be repaid. Every ; ! 
shipbuilding costs widens the gap ; i: 
tion, as part of the group’s reserve funds ane 
held in investments (of a book value 
£32,714,962), the recent changes in monerary 
policy have reduced the real value of these 
reserves. An expansion in operating «1; 
ings will not ensure in itself that suffcienr 
sums are set aside to meet the full co. of 
renewal, for each increase in earnine 


accompanied by an increase in taxation— ind 
this year there will be EPL as well. 
Years to S 
Consolidated earnings :—~ 1950 
f 
Operating profit ............e6- 13,336,633 18,8 6 
Patel iseeeee i oo Sos GNSS ieee 15,218,985 19,962.01 
DOGROCIATION hin-5 is vine hk bs ace See 8,190,882 9 47 
ROEM oes ci ceshevens) saets 2,755,676 .4 3 
dE, BEERS See or ee 8,752,592 4,494,989 
Deferred. dividends............. 594,957 $657 
Deferred dividends (per cent.) ... 16 16? 
Replacement reserves............ 1,583,205 1,984,739 
Retained by subsidiaries. ....... 707,870 1,004,152 
Reserve accotint .............0. : 109,152 
Added to carry forward ......... 32 004 7191 
Consolidated balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciationt... 87,552,277 99,141,705 
Total current assets............ 63,758,537 68.206.91 
AMVGMEOWENTS 8s ideo 5 Gk oe eek ee $5,332,113 32.714.962 
a RR RG Ue Lita eee eae Si cee 8,830,496 12,547,502 


53,401,876 56,894,976 
18,062,315 24,126,912 
Deferred capital “......0.- 0.00. 4,592,518 6,888,777 
* Equivalent rate on £6,888,777 capital, as increased by 
the scrip bonus. + Includes shareholdings in subsitiaries 
and trade investments. 
£1 deferred stock at 47s. 6d. yields {6 15s. per 


Replacement finance has recently figured 
very prominently in the accounts of the ship- 


£4,080,410 


£10,663,180 


£2,023,823 


ey eat eee ee ee 
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ne companies, but as yet there has been no 


hin that the problern will force the com- 
panies 10 raise’ new money from the public. 
Thus far, for example, P. and QO. has been 
able to renew and add to its fleet from its 
own internal resources, and appears ready to 


-oninue to do so. At the end of the financial 
year the net book value of ships and small 
cI n service or under construction was 
c) 237.554, an increase of over £11 million 
on the previous year’s figure of £80,102,919, 
« shipbuilding bills payable were entered 
4,672,750 (against £3,892,000). In the 
t company’s balance sheet the estimated 


cos! of tonnage under construction, less 
smounts written off, was entered at 
(6.558.788 (against £1,037,964), while com- 
mitments for new tonnage ordered but not 


sid down at the end of the financial year 


ere estimated at £9,610,000. When set 
as these figures the strength of the 
group's liquid resources is more apparent 
than real. Shareholders would be unwise, to 
expect anything more.than the maintenance 


of the deferred dividend at 16 per cent. 
* 


Union-Castle.—Outwardly, at least, the 


directors of Union-Castle seem to be less 
concerned with the preblem of replacement 
{ cing than are the directors of P. and O. 
] e Union-Castle report the directors are 
content to say that depreciation provisions 
as allowed by the taxation authorities are 
not sufficient to meet the full cost of replace- 
ment, and that therefore it is necessary “to 
re! n the business large liquid resources.” 
The nature of the problem is the same for 


companies ; it merely differs in size. 
the end of last year Union-Castle had 
only three vessels under construction or on 
rder, while outstanding commitments for 
capital expenditure were estimated at 
{5.234,093. In the consolidated balance 
sheet the net book value of the fleet, includ- 
expenditure on vessels under construc- 
tion, was entered at £11,869,129, compared 
{10,510,552 at the end of 1950. 


On the question of replacement, the 


accounts of Union-Castle have very much 
the same appearance of those issued by other 
Years to Dec. 31, 
Consolidaled earnings :-— 1950 1951 
é é 
erating profit ...,.....sievde 4,164,808/ 4,723,125 
tal NQUNEE. cs sik va chess ues 4,437,032 5,039 533 
CprecimiOeh: 5. cas beaweeavens 1,714,117 1,942,257 
matinee, oo s oko tis beeen 1,055,046 1,195,388 
Ot DROME 5 oi. 3s eat ae 1.578.641 1,783,039 
mary dividends... ....s.5.4. 143,850 179,813 
linary dividends (per cent.)... 10 124 


Reserves 


1,014,521 1,400,000 
329,285 66,081 


Added te group carry forward. ... 


Consolidated balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation*... 11,500,833’ 12,947,982 
otal current assets...........- 13,930,922 14,232,923 
eptmneNGhcisia due iedeuveds 6,541,769 6,536,073 


OD .. Gab pi-dncdpeha re cae eae 4,550,714 5,071,707 
COUT VOR ics kai be wn ba ee 12,211,103 13,393,598 
inarycapatal oo. kv ckce cause 2,740,000 2,740,000 


* Includes trade investments. 
ordinary stock at 42s. Gd.xd yields {£5 18s. per cent. 


liner companies. recently, but in another 
1espect—that of earnings—there is a dis- 
appointing contrast. Although the parent 
company, like other shipping lines, enjoyed 
substantially higher revenue from passenger 

d cargo traffic in 1951, its profits were less, 
owing tothe serious increase in costs. The 
ncrease in profits of the group as a whole, 
trom 44,164,808 to £4,723,125, appears to 
have been due almost entirely to an increase 
1 earnings by a freight-carrying subsidiary 
the King Line. In these circumstances; it 

not surprising that the increase in Union- 
Castle’s ordinary dividend payment, from 
10 to 124 per cent, fell short of the best 
expectations in the market. When these 
results were first announced the £1 ordinary 
ftock units fell from 45s. to 41s. and then— 
somewhat Ulegically—were marked up to 
43s. 73d. on the news of the 100 per cent 
scrip bonus. At the current price of 
428. 6d. xd the £1 stock units yield nearly 
-.9 per cent—a yield that may indicate an 


over-optimistic view of future earnings and 
dividends. 


x 


Brush Aboe.—For some months now a 
new issue of either loan or share capital by 
the Brush Aboe group has seemed to be just 
around the corner, and this has helped to 
depress the price of the 5s. ordinary shares 
to the current level of Ss. 3d. ; at this price 
the shares offer the high yield of 94 per cent. 
The 1951 accounts strengthen the impression 
that this yield is not too high, for the need 
for more permanent capital seems pressing. 
The accounts also suggest reasons why an 
issue has been delayed and why some diffi- 
culties may still stand in the way of its 
eventual success. The group’s trading results 
in 1951 were somewhat disappointing when 
measured against the standard of prosperity 
of the electrical industry as a whole. Earnings 
from the group’s sales rose from £19,995,431 
to £24,148,594, but about one half of this 
increase of £4 million was due to sales by 
subsidiaries in Australia and Vancouver whose 
results had not previously been consolidated. 
Moreover amy genuine increase in sales 
revenue was offset by higher costs, which rose 
from £17,528,306, to £21,475,215, so that 
trading profits advanced only slightly, from 


£2,467,125 to £2,673,379. As earnings did 


not respond to the increase in sales the direc- 
tors have been unable to prepare the way for 
a rights issue of ordinary shares by raising 
the payment on the equity ; the dividend has 
merely been maintained at 10 per cent. In 
view of the small current premium on the 
ordinary shares the directors may not be able 
to float a rights issue, and may fall back on 
a redeemable loan or debenture stock which 
could be secured on the company’s freehold 
or leasehold properties. 


Sir Ronald Matthews, the chairman, sug- 
gests one reason for the lag in profits by 
explaining that a large Number of the orders 
executed in 1951 had been taken on the 
group’s books in the preceding eighteen 
months at fixed prices ; the company had to 
adhere to these prices in spite of the increases 
in manufacturing costs. This difficulty has 
now been largely overcome, for most of the 
new orders accepted last year, worth about 
£40 million, were “ subject to a-rise and fall 
clause or similar arrangement.” The group 
therefore entered 1952 with an order book of 
record strength, of which less than 6 per cent 
by value represented the outstanding balance 
of fixed price orders. Usually such a “ cost 
plus ” system of pricing only remains effective 
Years to Dec 31, 
Consolidated earnings :-— 1950 1951 
4 

WN 555s. can ons akdnn kanes 19,994.431 24,148,594 


“Beene CPOE o 6 is coco sccsess 2,467,125 2,673,379 
Toes] MCOMNE ..... 6. crc cesescess 2,497.969 2,693,498 


RU OCIATIOR, 5 « vcidin nc cccnnucte 568.562 665,360 
ES oi vac bunds son aseceaad 940,492 1,079,072 
pe SS PEOPLE RS ep eee es oe 616,787 §43,997 
Ordinary dividends... .......... 132,000 12€,000 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.) ... 10 10 
General reserves ....-...-.-s505 417,404 . 200,000 
Added to group carry forward.... 37,133 192,378 
Consolidated balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation.... 4,714,978 6,176,148 
Net current assets. ............+- 3,995,437 5,683,491 
SRS act dake haessuee =e 5,576,603 8,229 045 
Oe. sa bacs eect gsbvanedhesice 640,094 9,172,812 
Re i. 6 ok oa a kee ohn es 1,721,436. 2,741,763 
Ordinary capital .........+....- 2,400,000 2,400,000 


&s. ordinary stock at 5s. 3d.xd yields £9 10s. per cent. 


in a seller’s market ; shareholders must ask 
themselves how long such a market can per- 
sist both at home and overseas. Meanwhile, 
the greater the expansion in the group’s 
business, the mofe: pressing becomes the 
problem of finance. Last year’s increase in 
sales, for example, was accompanied by a rise 
in the book value of stocks and work in pro- 
gress, from £5,576,603 to £9,229,045, and in 
debtors, from £4,154,391 to £5,885,496, so 
that—despite the receipt of some payments 
on account of work in progress—bank loans 
were increased from £2,103,584 to {4,578,901 
and cash balances were reduced from £640,094 
to £172,812. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
a YIELDS” 


Gritich Funds | Price, | Price, | JSS | Yess 
and |May 7, [May 14) et | ee 

; 953 - : > ’ 

Commas Stocks | seen 1952 1952 | 1952" 
Ps = © rf gd 


War Bonds 24%...; 99§ | 999 | an oe 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | i +2? 9 6'219 6! 
War Bonds 24%...| 98) | 988 |... aaa 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 119 0'3 5 9! 
Exchequer Stk. 23% 97% Sif (191911'3 3 8 
Feb. 15, 1955 
Serial Funding 13%! 994) | 993 118 3'215 0 
_ Nov. 14,1952 | 
Serial Funding 17%} 98% | S8& | 11710;224 7 
Nov. 14. 1953 i 
Serial Funding. ... 974 | Sid} 2. 2 71,219 6 
Nov. 14, 1954 | 
War Bonds 25%...) 97 | $7412 7 1/315 Ne 
Aug. 15 1954-56 | 11? 3 3 Oi 
Funding 23% &....; 99 977 
June 15, 1952-57 .:17 8} Ss 3:8 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 995 993 23 8)' 337 Oe 
July 15, 1954-58 1isu > & 41 
War Loan 3%.....} 98} OR} 9 3. 0:3 32° Ge 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 11611 3 6,1 
Savings Bonds 3% Sij 913 41110'6 4 6¢ 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 2 7 S73 38-3 
Funding 23%... 93 $2} 3 9 6' 415 Oe 
_ April 15, 1956-61 | 2 5 i $1: OJ 
Funding 3% ..| 6 | 658 14 1 3 513 Qe 
April 15, 1959-69 i 213 6'4 5 2? 
Funding 3%.......| 87} 86} 21411 4 6 We 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 212 4.4 4 21 
Punding 4% ..| STH} SE | 2101114 9 We 
May 1, 1960-90 | 24 6:4 3 Gi 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 859 | 84% | 315171 5 8 4e 
_ Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 213 41/4 5 4! 
Savings Bonds 24%} 8 | 83) | 3.0 2,4 6 & 
May 1, 1964-67 21311;4 0 Si 
Victory Bonds 4% 92/9 {2 4 6)4 3 6s 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 83% | &2§ 34 8 417 Se 
_ Aug. 15, 1965-75 212 0.4 4 8! 
Consols 4% ....... | 8B $4 128 0.412 OF 
Conversion 34% ...| 79% | 78% }|2 611;'4 9 Uf 
Treasury Stk. 23%.| 58% | 58 2 5 5;4 6 Sf 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) } 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 69 | 68 265° 4 8 & 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 34%.) 89§ | 874% | 210 614 & Te 
June 15, 1977-80 | 29 4\4 & 6 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 78 778 211 7:4 5 & 
Oct., 1986-96 i i 28 4:4 2 & 
War Loan 34%....| 78°] 27%*|2 7 5 410 3 
Consols 24% ..| 60% 59} 24 3:4 4 Sf 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 838 &3 218 9 410 lle 
April 1, 1968-73 | 213 1°4 5 3 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..} 825 82 i213 9:4 6 4e 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 4 i i211 6\'4 4 2 
Brit. Elect.4)%Gtd| 993 | 986 |2 5 8'4 6 le 
Sept. 26, 1974-79 | 25 6,4 6 QI 
Brit. Elect. 33% Gtd.}. 88§* 8&8 2911)4 5 lle 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 12 8 9:4 4 Wi 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 78% 778 21610' 411 4e 
July 1, 1978-88 | i 211 4'4 6 O4 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 839 | 82% | 218 10' 421 te 
April 1, 1968-73 | i 213° 2;);4 5 58 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 76§ 764 | 211 41:4 5 Be 
May 1, 1990-95 | 29 8\|44 3 
Brit. Gas Grd. 34%.| 902 93 1/211 5'4 7 Se 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 | 1210 2:46 I 
Brit. Iron & Steel. 88a | 87% | 2 910'4 6 Be 
34%, 1979-81 i129 2\'4 6 OF 
(e) To earliest date. ({) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
Last Two : Price, | Price, Yield. 
Dividends Stocks y | May 7, May 14. May 14, 
1952 | 1952 | 1952 
(a) (6) fc 
a — 
/o /9 &£ S. G. 
20 al 40 ¢ Anglo-Am. 10/-. 6% | of 415 0 
5 a) 2 dbiAngio-Iran {1 5 6 8 
Tja| 12pb\Assoc. Elec. {1.| 71/6 | 71/6 §ll i} 
Tia| 20 b Assoc. P.Cem.£1)100/- | 98/9 511 § 
#5 a| ti7}o\Bass {1 ...... 125/~ (125/- 617 0 
40 c¢ 10 a\Boots 5/-. ..| 20/3 19/6 5 32 Ww 
9 ¢ 7 a Br. Celanese 10/-; 25/9 | 23/- 318 3 
«se | «se |Br.MotorCp. 5/-| 28/9 | 28/3 ges 
8a 42 2 Br. Oxygen{1.., 74/6 14/- 5§ & I 
746, 5S aCoats{1....... 45/7 | 45/- § 12 3 
646; 5 @Courtaulds {1..; 37/3  35/- 6 & 7 
224ci 1?4a\Distillers 4/- ...| 18/3 17/103, 5 @ 8 
l7}c} it}ciDunlop £1..... 56 /- 52/6" 613 4 
ic} 35 ciFord{1....... 47/6 46/6 6 3 @ 
22hci -ThaGen. Elect. f1..| 80/6 | 78/6 514 8 
11 a} 17 }'Guinness {1....| 63/6xb, 59/44 5 13 Of 
44 a} «Sh b\Hawker Sid. f1., 36/6 | 34/6 515 
3 a\ 10 ¢iimp. Chem. {1.; 43/14* 40/74 | 6 & 0 
i3}a} i8}6/Imp. Tobacco {1) 85/- 82/6 7: 9 
Sai 106 Lanes. Cotton {1| 35/- 33/9 ; #17 19 
Tha; 10 b Lon. Brick {1..| 58/9 58/9 519 2 
15 a| 65 b'Marks&Sp.A5/-| 76/6 76/3 oS 3 
8a} 10¢)'P. & O. Def. £1.) 49/6" | 47/6 6 14 Qg- 
2730; - 7ha,P. Johnson 10/+.' 36/6 36/- 6 18 il 
17h 6} «tS a ‘Shell” Stk. £1.) 95/7} | 96/3 4181 
22}6| 13}a'Tube Invst. {1 5k «(51/103*' 4 16 Sh 
5 a} 15 #'T. & Newall £2. 86/3 | 85/7} | 413 5 
13hc| 5 -aiUnilever £1....| 46/10}, 45/- | 6 0 6 
30 ¢} 12)2\Union Castle £1) 44/- 42/6* | 517 8 
60 ci ov cil. SuaBetong{l) 40/- | 37/6 2613 4 
Qja| 10 biVickers f1.....| 44/3* | 42/- (5129 1 
15 a) 27)b| Woolworth 5/- .| 41/6 | 40/6 (5 411 





(a) Interim. (>) Final. . {c) Div. whole year. (4) Yield 
basis 20% after capital bonus, ({f) Yield basis 162%. 

)} Vield basis 16%. (4) Yield basis 125%. * x dividenil, 
Vines of tax. 








Statistical Summary — ee. 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 10, 1952, total 
ordinary revenue was {73,030,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £75,567,000 and 
issues to sinking ‘funds £1,230,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of £3,291,000 
the deficit accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{50,883,000 compared with a surplus of 
£44,286,000 for the corresponding period ol 
the previous year. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 

ie: [s LtApril 1] Week | Week 

= 1951 | 1952 jended | ended 

} to May | May 


es * ae 
1952-53.5.9 12,\May 10) 12, | 10, 
[33 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 


~ Receipts into iis 
REVENUE Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 
































ax...... :1804225) 115,231) 142,45] 11,562: 14,651 
Sur-tax 123,01 14,200) 12,200} 1,300) 2,100 
Estate, .D ities 175,000 25,400} 16,700, 4,300) 3,600 
Stamps 57,5 7,500 6,006 900 900 
Profits Tax & EPT | 452.000 31,000} 30,6 3,100; 3,600 
Ex aed hitsLevy 5,00 a is Sie aes 

~ Special Contribu-!} | 

tion and cther! > 2,00 400) } 50 
Inland Revenue’ } i 
Total Inland Rev. |}261872& 191,831; 208,241) 21,232' 24,901 
Customs......... |1043500) 115,129; 114,363 28,192) 19,405 
Peace oi ea ks 7728 109,100} 92,214) 13,100 25,739 








Total Customs and { i 
OE ks 00s 11815500) 224,129|.206,577] 41,292 45,144 














Motor Duties..... 64,15 5,439) i 625 
Surp!'sfromTradg.} 12,0 “i Ae “ son 
P.O. (Net Receipts) bes 900} 200 
Broadcast Licences; 15,006 1,000! led SE pin 
Sundry Loans....| 26,00 2,267) 955 59) 1,880 
Miscell. {incl Sur-) i 

plus War Stores) | 110, 7,780; 10, 974, 280 
Total Ord. Rev... /466137 66,763; 73,030 
Secr-BaLANCING |}-—-— } ~ ‘ 
Post Office....... 209,239 500; 23 2,500; 5,800 
Income Tax on i i 

E.P.T. Refunds 4,90 | 98 
Total ........... 48755101 456,482! 457,002 69,464) 78,928 


Tssues out of the Exchequer 
(PE to meet payments 
(f thousand) 





Orvp. EXPENDITURE 
lat. & Man. of Nat. | 
Det Men wseevee 575, 
Payments to N., 
Rretem io 665% | 40, 
Other Cons. Funds; 10, 


1,360 


1 mE 2,707 
10) 





yw eed oe | 625, . a 4,067 


Supply Services .. 





Total Ord. E = 423056 
Sinking Funds . 


59,021! 75,567 
510; 1,230 





Total fexcl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 423056 





Se_F-BaLancine | 
Post Office....... 209,23: 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds | 


2,300 5,800 


4 431 98 





BOE peti os bee 


After increasing E achequer Saaginee by 
£50,368 to £3,247,673 the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 
by £20,001,459 to £25,651 million. 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 13 
EPU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950, 5. 3...... é 183 


ee 


196 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .... 750 


Beek CONN Sa Be es ccs 5 ca Baek o> . 120 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) ..4.....- ase 30 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, 4. 94{2). fur vee 923 
Local Authorities loans Act, 1945, . 32)... paves - 7,300 
New Towns Act, 1946, s. 12(3) pipe ceaeeneheeee 1,503 
Cinematograph Film ‘Production (Special Loans) 

PRG, KOAG ONE AI I oe pie ons cee nebeen ss 200 
Develo _—— of Inventions Act, 1948, s. 11({1) . 25 
Town & Country Planning Acts, BOGE oe Sen es 200 
Mise. Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 and 1950 ;—~ 

Civil Contingencies Fund .............5+4 5,060 

Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits. . i 329 





: 16,380 


sa-neeeninncmeeencnentiacanssiaeecitt 


ie, 









CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Recerrers 
Treasury Bills .... 14,003 
Nat. Savings Certs. 250. 
Tax Reserve Certs, 392 
Other Debt :— 


Internal ....... 1,975 
Ways ‘and Means 
Advances ...... 
23,020 


PAYMENTS 
a Def. oe 1,050 
Def. Bouds.. 1,968 





5,018 


FLOATING DEBT 


{ mi 

























illion) 













Treasury Ways & Means j Treas. 
Bills Advances De- seo 
Date oak Bk or — ing 
; DY 
Tender} Tap I ublic | | Eng- | Banks Debt 
Depts. i land 










3230+0 | inane 2 













i 
Feb. 16] 2130-0 | 2036-5] 270-8 | 4471°3 
» 23) 2160- 0 2006-9] 327+2 | 4509-1 
Mar. i} 2190-0| 1994-8] 322-5] .. 4507-3 
» _€] 2220-0! 1986-4] 310-5)... 4516-9 
”* 35] 2250-0/ 1980-5] 334-3 | 3-2 4568-0 
»» 22) 2280-0) 1941-9} 359-7 |... 4581-6 
3 4273-1 337-9 | | a 4611-0. 
| 

Apr. £23800! 1919-6] 332-5}... 4632-1 
, 32) 2440-0} 1600-9] 305-3} 1-0 4347-2 
* 39} 2500-0| 1579-8] 320-T|  ... 4400-5 
» 26] 2530-0| 1674-0} 512-1 | 37 4419-8 
May 3}2560-0| 1537-3}. 311-4]... 4408-7 
| 2590-0 | 1521-3 317-6 | 0-2 4429-1 








TREASURY BILLS 












Amount 


Average jAllotted 
Date of {& mil ccs Rate at 
Tender of i 





Feb. 170-0 
, 15 4 190-0 . 
"92 | 200-0 | 271-1 
» 29 | 200-0 | 2495 
Mar. 7 | 200-0 | 239-2 
» 34 | 200-0 | 250-4 
» 21 | 200-0 | 251-9 
» 28 | 210-0 | 240-2 
Apr. 4 | 220-0 | 302-1 
» 20 | 210-0 | 297-2 
” 48 | 200-0 | 316-6 
: 25 200°0 | 2963 
May 2 } 200-0 | 326-8 
9 | 230°0 | 300-5 








Offered} re 













Allotment 
3. 


61 

59 
200-0 | 19 10-55 58 
200-0 f 20 6-78 67 
200-0} 20 7-09 75 
200:0] 46 3-64 69 
200-0] 46 3-39 68 
210-0) 47 3-61 él 
210-0} 47 3-96 58 
210-0] 47 0-14 62 
200-0} 47 327 45 
200-0] 46 4-20 63 
200-0 | 46 11-03 35 
250-0] 47 4-11 68 


On May 9th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from May 12 to May 17, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 68 per cent at £99 8s. 2d. and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full, Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £230 million were offered on May 


16th. For the week ended 


May 17th the banks were not 


asked for Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 








AVINES 


CCHHINE 6 xc ns seeepemae ‘ 

Repayments .......... oe 

Net Savings .....4:4s6 ‘ 
Defence Bonds :—~ 


Receipts. ....... ag Sac ‘ 
Repayments .......... “ 


Net Savings 5isss5. vi. 

P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 

ROOHNG oso cs kn th ede 


Repayments .....+.++... 
Net Savings ...¢s¢s+s008 


Eee latve itares sue 
nterest on 

icin aout 
Change in total invested 










Totals 5 Weeks | Week 
ended ended 
oe | May 3, 
May 3, » 
1952 1952 


11,150 
15,000 

























22,100 
14,000 








5,184 
5,585 | 


4,235 
6,995 











BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 14, 1952 




















































ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


. £ ‘ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11.9% 100 
InCirculation 1409,166,675| Other Go. = 
Ia Bankg. De- Securities 728.957 
partment... 41,190,148} Other Secs 745, 944 

Coin I ; 
than gold) 510.003 

Amt. of | 
Issue .... 

Goki Coin a 
Bullion 
248s. per « 
MEM Aves ces 


), 000,000 





1450,356, 823 | 


& | 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ } f 
Capital ...... | 14,553,000! Govt. Secs.... 5,351,430 
Reetein sist 3, ‘345, 951 | Other Secs $2,154.92] 
Public Deps,:-  12,174,548| Discounts and 
Public Acets.* I] 657,968 Advances. 5.799.989 
H.M. Treas. |. Securities. ... 354,939 


Special Acet, 516,580 | 
Other Deps.:- 341,089,072 | 





Bankers..... 269,807,968 | Notes........ 41:190,148 

Other Acets....  71,284,104| Coin....... : 1,486,072 

371,162,571 | ~ 371 16257 

* Includi ne uer, Savings Banks, ‘ isstoners 
of National Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(f million) 





















Notes in cliculation. is hes 
Notes in banking depart- 

WOME bss ve hBa ok Stee es 
Government’. debt and 


15- 40-4) 40-9 41:2 
345-81446-°7 144 5146-7 


Other securities ........ 0» 0-8 i Of 
Gold and coin........ ma 3: 2°9 9 29 
Valued at s. per fine ox... | 248/0 248/0, 2458/0) 2488/9 


Banking Dept. >— 
its — 


blic Accounts........ | 13-4 10-7 11-7 
Treasury Special Account 9: 0-5; 6°5 
BONS cis05 vice eokcs 304-F 273-0 4 269-8 
CNN. Foods is sds rears 87 73°4 0 11-3 
pA a roars . 1414-3 357-6) 350-0 353-5 

Securities :+-—~ 5 
Government............ 378-6) 274-3, 275-4 2863 
Discounts, ete. ......... 12-4 27-4 1; 158 

Geese cueenes . 8 } a 
RSet cK h cece RD “5 > 528 

cadepeu 9 4; 42:7 

7 7 


* Government debt is £11,025,100, capital /11 555,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from {£1,400 million (0 (1,490 
million on April 2, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of E "s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 1 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce o8 


September 19, 1949, and the selling price tv — 
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EXCELLENT RECORD OF PROGRESS 
FURTHER OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANTAGEOUS INVESTMENT 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON PROVISION OF FURTHER PERMANENT FINANCE 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
che Anglo-Portgguese Telephone Company, 
Limited, will be held on June Sth at Strow- 
ger House, 8 Arundel Street, London, W.C.2, 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
nan and managing director, Sir Alexander 
Roger, KCIE, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1951:— 


The accounts for 1951 show that during the _ 


past year the progress of your company has 
continued _ satisfactorily. Total revenue 
amounted to £1,504,396, the increase of 
£200,663 over the 1950 figure being due 
partly to the operation of the new tariffs, 
which came into effect on May 1, 1950, for a 
full year, and partly to the expansion of the 
business. The rate of exchange has steadily 
emained at Escs. 80.50 to the £ since Sep- 
tember, 1949. All currency figures have been 
converted at that rate as they were in 1950. 


Total expenses have increased from 
£1,213,590 in 1950 to £1,386,754 in 1951, 
after providing for renewals, taxation, deben- 
ture and loan interest, and debenture sinking 
fund instalments. 


Net profit at £117,642, compares with 
£90,143. The usual interim dividend of 3 per 
cent on the ordinary stock was paid in 
November, 1951, and it is proposed to pay 
a final dividend of 5 per cent, making 8 per 
cent‘in all, together with a dividend of 8 per 
cent on the “A” ordinary stock. This rate 

f dividend on both ordinary and “A” 
ordinary stocks has now been maintained for 
25 years in good times and in bad, in peace 
and in war, a record we may well be proud of. 


After providing £71,400 for dividends and 
transferring £38,866 to the contingency 
reserve, to bring it up to the round figure 
f £100,000, the amount of the carry 
forward is £74,812, an increase of £7,376. 


Following upon their annual investigation 
of the telephone plant and equipment the 
consulting engineers have again recom 
mended that an additional allocation be 
made over ~the normal allocation from 
revenue for renewals and depreciation. The 
provision for renewals now stands at 
£1,560,216, representing approximately 30 
per cent of the cost price of installed plant, 
and in the opinion of the consulting en- 
gineers is adequate. In point of fact the 
present-day value of telephone plant and of 
buildings is unquestionably substantially in 
excess of the balance-sheet figure. All plant 
iS Maintained at a high standard and new 
equipment is of the latest design. 


The company’s reserves continue to be 
wholly invested in the business. 


The expansion and development pro- 
gramme and normal maintenance require- 
ments resulted in the shipment of £343,000 
of telephone plant from Great Britain during 
1951, bringing the total for the past five 
years to well over £1,500,000. Purchases in 
Portugal of various classes of material during 
the year totalled 15,680 contos (£196,000). 

€ quantities and values of materials pur- 
chased in Portugal represent a substantial 
contribution to the economy of the country. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


_ The expansion of the company’s systems 
in Lisbon and Oporto contifiued without in- 


terruption during 1951 and a further 8,296 
te were added, bringing the total to 


The internal exchange plant of your com- 
pany’s telephone systems in Lisbon and 
rto consists at present of five main ex- 
changes housed in company-owned build- 
ings, and ten subsidiary exchanges, in rented 
premises in some cases, and company-owned 
in others, their combined capacity provid- 
ing for approximately 74,000 exchange lines 
in the city areas. In addition, in the outer 
city areas there are 129 smaller exchanges 
——s for approximately 14,500 exchange 
lines. All these exchanges are interconnected 
in the respective areas of Lisbon and Oporto. 


_ The main exchanges and some of the sub- 
sidiary exchanges in Lisbon are equipped 
with automatic plant, but until a short time 
ago, for various reasons, not the least being 
the economics of the service, the dial or 
automatic system had not been introduced 
into Oporto. 


Picaria is the name of the main exchange 
in Oporto and last year you will remember 
it was hoped that the conversion of this ex- 
change from manual to automatic would be 
completed early in 1952. This hope was 
fully realised and on January 19th last the 
new automatic equipment of up-to-date 
design and pattern, increased to provide 
capacity for 10,000 exchange lines, was put 
into service. 


The inauguration of the new service was 
an important occasion. The company was 
honoured by the attendance of the Minister 
of Communications, Colonel Manuel Gomes 
de Araujo, representing the Government of 
Portugal. ’ 


The Minister presided at the ceremony 
and was supported by the Civil Governor, 
the Commandant General of the Military 
Forces, the President of the Municipal 
Chamber of Oporto and a representative of 
the British Embassy. 


Your company was represented by direc- 
tors from London, Lisbon and Oporto, the 
general manager and senior officers. Tele- 
phone specialists of our organisations in 
London and Portugal were also in attendance 
in addition to those of the Portuguese Tele- 
phone Administration headed by the Post- 
master General, Senhor Enginheiro Luiz 
Couto dos Santos. 


Nearly 200 guests were present at the 
inaugural ceremony and inspected the auto- 
matic equipment, included in the number 
being representatives of the Municipal 
Departments, the Military Forces, Police and 
most branches of commerce and industry. 
The various speeches were broadcast over the 
national radio system of Portugal. 


It is gratifying to report that the arrange- 
ments were entirely successful, deservedly so 
as their success resulted from care, thought 
and planning which commenced six months 
in advance of the new service. 


EDUCATION OF USERS OF NEW SYSTEM 


The community of Oporto had not been 
accustomed to dial working and, in order to 
attain the highest level of co-operation, it was 
essential to educate telephone users in advance 
of the date. 


Selected employees were trained and 
schooled for this purpose and every telephone 
subscriber was visited individually and given 
first-hand instruction. Demonstration units 
and instruments were fitted at thickly popu- 
lated parts of the city. Radio broadcasts of 
the sound effects and various tones of the 
automatic service when dialling were con- 
stantly put over the air in special programmes. 
Newspaper publicity and pamphlet distribu- 
tion, complete with diagrams and drawings, 
weré a feature of the campaign, in fact, every 
visible and invisible method was adopted day 
after day to familiarise the public with the 
new service. The company received splendid 
support and collaboration from the Portuguese 
Telephone Administration, the press, the 
broadcasting services and the public, and I 
take this opportunity of expressing your 
appreciation. 


I would also like td thank on your behalf 
the Minister of Communications, who sacri- 
ficed many hours of his valuable time in 
leaving his Ministry in Lisbon in order to 
officiate at Oporto and address the gathering, 
and all those many public and influential 
personages, some in their official capacity and 
some in their private capacity, who attended. 

presence of all these important people 
signified their goodwill and interest in our 
company’s endeavours to broaden and facili- 
tate the telephone service of Oporto and 
neighbouring areas to the advantage of the 
community. 


The conversion of other exchanges in 
Oporto from manual to automatic working 
will follow in rotation from time to time. 


It was with great regret that I was unable 
to be present in person. I was at the time 
on my way through South Africa to visit 
Lourenco Marques and inspect a large auto- 
matic telephone. exchange which has been 
manufactured and installed by our associ- 
ated company, the Automatic Telephone and 
Electric Company, Limited, for the Admmi- 
stration of posts, telegraphs and telephones of 
the Portuguese Colony of Mozambique. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Another undertaking which required much 
careful planning arid attention to detail was 
the laying of an additional submarine cable 
across the River Tagus, extending felecom- 
munication facilities between the north and 
south sides*of our system. in Lisbon. 


Because of the tides and currents there 
are very few occasions of the year when this 
work can be carried out, and at the best of 
times it is'a hazardous task. 


Some idea of the handling difficulties and 
the apparatus required, including a “barge 
especially fitted out, will be realised as the 
cable measured 2,400 yards in one single 
length, drum and cable weighing 36 tons, 
the drum in diameter measuring 12} feet 
and in width 6} feet. 


On the morning of June 6, 1951, after 
many days of preparation, the job was suc- 
cessfully accomplished and the various 
activities of the work filmed for the com- 
pany’s records and future reference. 


Work was well advanced during the year 


on Graca Exchange, a new main exchange 
in the Eastern area of Lisbon. The cost of 
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the land, buildings and equipment will 
amoumt to appfoximately 30,400 contos 
(£380,000) and will provide initial capacity 
for some 10,000 subscribers. The building 
is almost ready and the greater part of the 
equipment shipped, and it is hoped that the 
exchange will be opened at the end of 1952 
or shortly after. It will materially help to 
extend the telecommunications service of the 
Lisbon community, and be an umportant 
addition to your company’s plant and pro- 
perty. 

Of the larger jobs, extension, relief, and 
interworking equipment was installed in 
several of the exchanges in Lisbon and 
Oporto, and the usual multitude of smaller 
jobs undertaken and completed. 


CONSTANT DEMAND FOR TELEPHONES 


The demand for service by new applicants 
never ceases. As fast as the longer term 
waiting subscribers are connected new 
applications are added to the list. For ex- 
ample, the waiting list at December 31, 1950, 
was 23,182 and although, by stretching our 
resources and our organisation to the limit, 
8,296 stations were added, the list stood at 
22,527 on December 31st last. 

We are doing everything possible under 
efficient organisation and management to 
meet the demands and wé keep the Portu- 
guese Authorities and the public constantly 
informed of the company’s plans and activi- 
ties. 

We in London assist. substantially by call- 
ing on the experience and knowledge of the 
group of which your company is a member, 
a group which in its combined forces is one 
of the largest in the world, and embraces 
every branch of telecommunications busi- 
ness—financial, manufacturing, engineering, 
installation, research and overall technical 
consultative advice. 


PROVISION OF FINANCE 


Of this group Telephone and General 
Trust, Limited, provide the initial finance 
for your company and under this arrange- 
ment your company borrows from the Trust 
on a day-to-day basis by means of unsecured 
loans This is well suited to the interests of 
your company and the telephone public of 
Portugal, as we find it the most economic 
form of temporary financing. 

The loan from the Trust at December 31st 
last was £208,829. At this date it is 
£250,000, and further sums are required to 
pay for new plant and equipment already 
shipped and on order. 


The time is shortly arriving, therefore, 
when it will be desirable to fund the loans 
from the Trust and provide additional capital, 
a situation typical of all well-managed tele- 
phone companies. 


As all-the authorised capital of your com- 
pany has been issued it is proposed at the 
forthcoming general meeting to create an 
additional 1 million ordinary shares which 
will be available for issue when required. 


So far as we can see ahead, opportunities 
for further advantageous investment in the 
telephone business in Portugal appear to be 
bright, as we have been entrusted with a vital 
communications service governed by a fran- 
chise which is mutually satisfactory to the 
Portuguese Government and to your com- 
pany. 

We do not forget, however, that every 
expanding telephone company must provide 
for a n of spare plant and equipment 
and there is always a period, short or long as 
the case may be, when a portion of the capital 
is not fully remunerative. 

Furthermore, if the cgst of fiving increases 
and wages follow suit there is generally a 
time lag before suitable increases in tariffs 
are arranged. 


These and similar problems are not new to 
us, but as I have already said, we have been 
enabled over the past 25, yéars to pay 8 per 
cent per annum, provide'tadequate. deprecia- 
tion amounting to £1,560,000, and at the 
same time set up a modest £100,000 con- 
tingency reserve which is available for un- 
foreseeable ups and downs in revenue, 


& 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal owes its material recovery and 
political stability fundamentally to the 
healthy financial conditions she has enjoyed 
consequent upon -the financial measures intre- 
duced in 1928 and subsequently by the Prime 
Minister, H. E. Doctor Antonio Oliveira 
Salazar, when Minister of Finance, and which 
have been maintained despite many obstacles. 


The year under review was marked by 
the completion of a number of large-scale 
construction schemes throughout the 
country and by the continuation of the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade. 


The government's plans to provide an 
abundant supply of cheap power from 
natural sources were advanced by the, in- 
auguration of the Castelo do Bode (Zezere), 
and the Cavado-Rabagao dams and genera- 
ting stations, which serve Lisbon and Oporto 
respectively. Further power schemes are 
being engineered and will be brought into 
operation during the next few years, thus 
adding to Portugal’s productive capacity. 
Towards the end of the year the opening of 
the Marshal Carmona Bridge over the River 
Tagus at Vila Franca de Xira represented 
a triumph for British engineering in collab- 
oration with Portuguese and Danish firms, 
and provided another instance of the benefits 
arising out of co-operative national and in- 
ternational enterprise. 


Throughout the country there was heavy 
expenditure on roads, housing, water and 
electricity plants, irrigation, and on many 
new mills and factories for the production of 
fertilisers, textiles, flour, paper, woodpulp 
and iron and steel tubing. A number of 
new ships were added to the merchant fleet 
and improvements were made in the railway 
system, 


Abroad Portugal’s trade flourished. The 
value of exports of cork, canned fish, resin, 
timber and minerals increased substantially 
as did the value of colonial products, and 
gold and foreign currency reserves of the 
Bank of Portugal increased by over 20 per 
cent. The convenient geographical position 
of the country has caused Lisbon to achieve 
prominence as a centre for international con- 
ferences, and the important North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation meetings were held 
there in February last. 


At short notice the company undertook, 
at the request of the Portuguese Gover 
ment, to provide telephone facilities at the 
Instituto Superior Técnico where the con- 
ference took place, and it is pleasing to report 
that the elaborate service provided received 
many congratulations. 


SUCCESSFUL STRIVING FOR PROGRESS 


The, North Atlantic Treaty anisation 
Conference brought Portugal, and Li in 
particular, very much into world news. It 
is not for me in a company address to assess 
the results and, in any case, the conclusions 
have been fully reported. think it is 
apposite for me to say, however, as I did in 
a recent speech, that the meetings served to 
reveal to many for the first time the general 
signs of order prevailing in Portugal and the 
successful striving for progress which is so 
evident there, conditions which are not 
always to be found in many other countries 
of the world at the present time. 

It likewise gave the Portuguese Press and 
delegates an 
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ing political aims and co-operation {.: ; 
— Western Europe and Americ; aa 
orecast with remarkable prevision 6, th. 
Portuguese Premier, H. E.-Doctor A: mig 
Oliveira Salazar, as far back as May, (945 
and stressed by him in subsequent sp-- 2)’ 
I am sure that many of the delegare. in4 
many of their staffs would have bee. - 
pressed with an international com 
concern happily and efficiently at wor. —:). 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Con» iny 
Limited. The capital has been fount in 


Britain and the highly technics’ ani 
specialised plant is exported from: an 
associated company, 

Our systems in Portugal are service! by 
3,250 trained employees, of which . 
smalt handful is British. Substantia! i}. 
ties are earned and paid to the Port. :.-;: 
Government. It is indeed pleasant to --jec¢ 
that our company is a good exampi: of 
private international enterprise, contr 4 


materially to the economies of both Bri, 
and Portugal. 

We should never cease to be gratef.! for 
the fact that it is because Portugal cori ; 
welcomes foreign enterprise such as ou 
that the combination of effort is ide 
possible and successful. 


INTERCHANGE OF VISITS AND PERSON ! 


In my statement last year I referred *o the 
loss sustained by the Portuguese nition 
through the death on April 18, 1951, of the 
President, H.E. Marshal Carmona, who had 


been head of the State since 1926 
July 22, 1951, his , successor, General 
Francisco Higino .Craveiro Lopes was 
elected. 

I made two visits to Portugal in 
where, like all my colleagues, I have m 
friends, in order to renew my associ! 


there and to inspect the new development of 
your company’s systems, both in Oporto ind 
Lisbon. 

I had the privilege of meeting the new 
President for the first time and again was 
most cordially received by H.E. Doctor 
Antonio Oliveira, Salazar, and practically all 
the Ministers of the Portuguese Government 
at separate times. I also had the pleasure of 
exchanging views with the President of the 
Lisbon ... Municipality, Colonel Salvicao 


Barreto. 


I xeceived much ‘spontaneous commenda- 
tion.of -your company’s activities reminding 
me that every addition to our plan: 
installations strengthens’ the Portuguese 
economy through the greater commerciil, 
industrial and social use of the telephon: 


and 
the 
your 
a col- 


The support we continue to receive from 
Senhor Enginheiro Antonio Branco Cabral, 
our admirable chairman of the boar/ in 
Portugal, and from Doctor Antonio Busorff 
Silva, our legal adviser, becomes increasing‘y 

uable as the years go on, and working, 43 
do so closely in co-operation with Mr 

in whom we have a most able and 
energetic general manager, we have the utmost 


Fe 


in the running of our business 19 
Portugal. The other members of the >o.d 


An , 

Francis Frick and Doctor Augtssto de C15110 
ble to bring their ‘ong 

experience to bear and to assist the inte:-s's 
their respective spheres. 
extremely fortunate in having 
Calem, CBE, as our repre- 
in Oporto. Senhor Clem 
and respected leading 
commercial com- 


of ee 
munity, and among many public appoint- 
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ments is the chairman of the Oporto Com- 
mercial Association. ; 

He was a leading figure at the Picaria cut- 
over to automatic service, and is splendidly 


J.C Mitchell and elicer of the company 
On your behalf I would like to thank all 
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these gentlemen and the Lisbon and Oporto 
staff and throughout for their 
loyalty and conduct of the .comparty’s affairs 
and the excellent standard of work achieved. 





CEREBOS LIMITED 


HOME AND EXPORT SALES RECORDS 


lke forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Cerebos Limited was held on May 15th at 
Cerebos House, London, NW10, Mr W. 
Arnold Innes (the chairman) presiding. 


the following is the chairman’s review 
which was circulated with the report and 

unts for the year ended December 31, 
195 i 

This being the first time I have had the 
privilege of addressing stockholders as chair- 
man of the company, I propose to refer 
briefly to the changes which have taken place 
in the constitution of the board- during the 
past year. Last July, after a period of over 
fifty years’ service with the company, Mr J. 
Weedy resigned from the offices of chairman 
and managing director, and my colleagues did 
me the honour of electing me to be their 
chairman, whilst Mr L, H. MecRobert was 
appointed deputy chairman. Previously Mr 
William Tricker, who had been our secretary 
since 1941, had been elected a director and 
his appointment. will be submitted for your 
confirmation. Along with other duties which 
result from my office, it is my intention to 
maintain the very active interest I have always 
taken in the selling, marketing and advertis- 
ing side of the business, whilst Mr McRobert 
will continue to be responsible for production 
throughout the Group. 


PRODUCTION 


Although the reconstruction and re-equip- 
ment programmes are as yet by no means 
complete, the past year was the first financial 
period to derive any material benefit from 
the modern packing machinery which has 
been installed and the new and improved 
methods and processes adopted, and I am 
glad to say that the resulting economies have, 
to a noticeable extent, offset severe increased 
costs in other directions. 


The prices of all : materials, of 
which we are considerable users, rose steeply 
throughout the year and reached peaks which 
al one time would have been thought impos- 
sible, Whilst some proportion 
creases was no doubt attributable to the 
inflationary conditions resulting from the 
Korean war and also to the restrictions 
imposed by the previous Government on the 
smport of Canadian board, one is justified in 
questioning whether the extremely high levels 
eventually reached were not due to a certain 
exploitation of the situation Created by the 
shortage of pulp and board. In a continuing 
business it 18 necessary to protect our su 
ples ; consequently, we had to accept 
position as we found it, and by the month of 
July the effects of rising costs were such as 
'o cause serious concern. We were obliged, 
reluctantly, to advance the prices of certain 
of our products by a moderate amount to 
offset partially the effect of these increased 
Charges. Present quotations for packi 
materials and for certain raw materials still 
remain exceptionally hi ‘ the 
exception of tiapleen: eaten 
more plentiful and the for the imme- 


ker future better than at one time seemed 
iKely, 


these in-— 


with 
offers of supplies seem 


MR W. ARNOLD INNES’ REVIEW 


We continue to devote much attention to 
improving the organisation of our various 
factories, and steady ess has been made 
in fusing the various units of the Group into 
one efficient and economical organisation. 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS 


Although the Group is probably best: 


known for its proprietary brands of table 
salt—Cerebos, Saxa and Stag—it may mterest 
stockholders to know that it is one of the 
leading suppliers of bulk salt for the agricul- 
tural, water-softening, chemical, bakery, 
fishery, glass, soap-making and tanning indus- 
tries. In addition, Bisto Gravy Powder and 
Paxo Stuffing are esteemed by millions of 
housewives at home and overseas, whilst 
there is an extensive trade in pepper, spices 
and seasonings. One subsidiary is a large 
supplier of rusk for sausage-making, and we 
have recently acquired a substantial interest 
in the breakfast cereal trade. It will there- 
ad be seen that our business is very broadly 
based. 


HOME SALES, MARKETING AND ADVERTISING 


Both in tonnage and in value our sales for 
the past year again exceeded all previous 
records, and it is indeed gratifying to have 
this evidence of the universal popularity of 
our products. The food trade is, and always 
has been, highly competitive, consumer choice 
being the determining factor and the success 
achieved clearly shows the housewife’s appre- 
ciation of our efforts to maintain unimpaired 
the high standard of quality and excellence for 
which our products have always been famous. 
The margin of profit on our lines remains 
very modest and we can legitimately claim 


‘to be playing our part in endeavouring to 


restrain the upward trend in the cost of 
living. 

I would like here to acknowledge the 
friendly co-operation and support we con- 
tinue to receive from the distributing trades, 
to whom we are indeed grateful. 


The publicity campaigns carried out during 
the year were very favourably received and 
were an important factor in stimulating the 
demand for our products and enabling us to 
maintain our factories in full production. 
Careful organisation and strict supervision 
are mecessary to keep expenditure to an 
economic level, and here we derive consider- 
able benefit from scientifically planned 
market research. 


Efficient investigation into current trends 


and into the movements and distribution of 


our own and competitive products in the 
retail and wholesale grocery trade, enables us 
a ee eee greece 
campaigns more y, thereby securing 
substantially better results for less 
expenditure. 

EXPORT SALES 


Our export trade continues to expand, sales 
for the past year being by far the best in our 


; 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


principal brands of salt and for Bisto con- 
tinues to be most encouraging and our turn- 
over would have been considerably higher but 
for the shortage of shipping space and. the 
Serious delays caused by congestion at over- 
seas ports. Unfortunately, there are still far 
too many restrictions upon international 
trade and several very good prewar markets 
remain closed to us. In some instances 
countries refuse to admit British food pro- 
ducts whilst at the same time sending us 
quite a wide range of their own, and I 
suggest that this is a matter to which official 


attention should have been given long before 
now. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Present day carriage charges inevitably 
make the reconciliation of two matters of 
policy, viz., service to customers and economy 
in distribution, a matter of some difficulry. 
There is no doubt that the goodwill of the 
business has been augmented by the service 
we have given in this direction in the past. 
Our object, largely achieved, has been to effect 
the quickest possible delivery to every part 
of the British Isles at national prices. Thus 
a customer in John o’Groats or Lands End 
receives his goods in the minimum of time 
and at the same price as a customer whose 
premises are next door to oné of our factories. 


Such a service cannot be run cheaply and 
both costs and practical difficulties have in- 
creased since the nationalisation of rail and 
road transport, unquestionably due to the 
fact that, in the absence of healthy competi- 
tion, these services are in no way as efficiently 
or economically run as they were before they 
became state organisations, The possibility 
of substantial increases in our fleet of motor 
vehicles, designed with the dual purpose of 
increasing service and reduting costs, . is 
under serious consideration. 


ec 
SCOTT (MIDLOTHIAN) LIMITED 


In August last we acquired a 50 per cent 
interest in Scott (Midlothian) Limited, a 
holding company controlling A. & R. Scott 
Limited & John Inglis and. Son Limited, 
both old-established businesses manufactur- 
ing, amongst other products, the well-known 
Scott’s Porage Oats, Scott’s “Piper” Oat- 
meal and Scott’s Baby Foods. Apart from 
imcreasing the stake which your company 
has in the food trade, these products are sold 
to the public through the same trade outlets 
as our own and consequently this community 
of interest should eventually lead to substan- 
tial expansion and greater economy of opera- 
tion. Mr McRobert and myself have been 
appointed to the board of Scott (Midlothian) 
Limited and, together with Mr Patterson, to 
the boards of A. and R. Scott Limited and 
John Inglis & Son Limited. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES . 


It is gratifying to be able to report that 
our subsidiary and associated companies 
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have experienced a successful year’s trading 
and have made their due contribution to the 
results of the group. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


That our share capital is widely held is 
evidenced by the fact that we have today 
6,650 stockholders, of whom 5,925 own £250 
worth of stock or less, and, as from time to 
time, I receive inquiries in regard to the rate 
of dividend, which has remained unchanged 
for many years, perhaps I should say a few 
words upon this subject. 


The fall in the value of money, which has 
accelerated sharply in recent years, has 
moved your directors to regard with sym- 
pathetic feelings the very legitimate claim for 
an increase in our dividend ; we must, how- 
ever, consider not only the Government’s 
plea for restraint in this respect and the 
difficulties and uncertainties which beset in- 
dustry today, but also the effect of the 
present penal rates of taxation upon our 
liquid resources, to which I shall refer more 
fully in a later paragraph. 


Due consideration of all these factors must 
lead us to the inevitable conclusion that the 
time has not yet arrived when it would be 
in the best interests of the stockholders to 
increase the dividend, but your directors 
have decided that it is desirable to take the 
necessary steps to bring the issued capital of 
the company more in line with the value of 
the assets. Accordingly, an application has 

een made to the Capital Issues Committee 
for permission to increase the capital of the 
company to {2 million by the issue to stock- 
holders on the register of members at a date 
to be fixed of one new {1 share free for 
every four 5s. units held on that date. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


The*results it is my pleasure to put before 
you could not have been achieved without 
the loyal*and devoted efforts and splendid 
teamwork of all who serve the company, and 
en behalf of the board I wish to place on 
record our simcere appreciation of their 
excellent services. 


TAXATION 


It will be noted that the group provision 
for taxation on the profits of the year under 
review amounts to £555,866 and you will be 
interested to know that during the past five 
years no less a sum than £2,544,000 has been 
provided by the group in respect of taxation. 
As the official allowances for depreciation of 
fixed assets are based upon original cost and 
not on replacement values the “ profits ” 
brought into charge for taxation purposes are 
considerably in excess of the real © profits 
earned. The effective rate of tax is therefore 
much higher than is generally realised and 
unless additional relief is granted in this 
respect industrial undertakings will find it 
increasingly difficult to provide out of taxed 
reserves the resources necessary to finance 
re-equipment programmes which are essential 
to maintain productivity at the Highest and 
most economic levels, 


BALANCE SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


These are presented so clearly that I do 
not think much comment is necessary. The 
total fixed assets of the group, after providing 
£85,707 for depreciation and including trade 
investments, amount to £2,291,388, compared 
with £1,822,660 for the previous year. This 
increase i> capital outlay is naturally 
reflected in the net current assets, which at 
£1,077,192 show a reduction of £362,114. 
Reserves and surplus stand at £2,326,480 
against £2,179,866 for the previous year. 


The net profit of the group for the year, 
after providing £555,866 for taxation and 


including £100,000 provisions no longer 
required, is £456,611 and to this has to be 
added £233,996 brought in, making a total 
to be dealt with of £690,607. 


Although our holding of British and 
Commonwealth Government securities is in 
fairly short-dated stocks, your directors con- 
sider it prudent to appropriate the sum of 
£49,190 for the purpose of writing it down 
to the market value. In addition, they recom- 
mend a transfer of £200,000 to general 
reserve, leaving an amount _ available 
of £441,417. Your directors now recommend 
a final dividend of 30 per cent (less tax) 
which, with the interim dividend of 10 per 
cent (less tax) paid in November last, makes 
40 per cent (less tax) for the year. The divi- 
dend payment absorbs £210,000, leaving 
£231,417 to be carried forward. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I am sure I shall not be expected to make 


any prophecies, as the field of industry in~ 


which we are engaged is highly competitive, 
but the popularity of our products, our sound 
financial position, our experienced and enter- 
prising management, and the skill and indus- 
try of our employees, encourage me to view 
the future with confidence. 


In conclusion, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation and thanks to my colleagues on the 
boards of Cerebos Limited and our subsidiary 
companies for the support they have given me 
during the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Mr W. Arnold Innes, the director retiring 
by rotation, was re-elected. Mr William 
Tricker, who was appointed a director during 
the year, also retired and was re-elected. The 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, 





VINE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Vine Products Limited was held on 
May 14th at Surbiton. 


The Viscount Marchwood, KCVO, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech said: 
The year 1951 was difficult. Your directors 
were faced with a continuous rise in costs and 
with the undesirability of increasing our 
prices in the face of curtailment in the spend- 
ing power of the public. In addition we had 
to cope with the burden of increased taxation. 


These difficulties have been successfully 
overcome by the expansion of the business. 
In other words, it is entirely due to the excel- 
lence of our products and to their increasing 
popularity with the general public that we 
have been able to achieve results which, under 
the circumstances, I hope you will consider 
to be very satisfactory. For over half a 
century the company has played an ever- 
increasing role in the Wine trade of the 
country. 


The higher profits have been more than 
offset by increased taxation. Nevertheless, 
the net profit is about the same as last year. 
The financial position of your company is 
now stronger than it has ever been. A divi- 
dend* of 17} per cent is proposed on the 
ordinary capital, which is am increase over 
that of the previous year. On the other hand, 
the distribution out of capital profits has been 
reduced to the same extent as the ordinary 
dividend has been increased, 

As to the effect of the excess profits levy 
on your company, we are of the opinion that 
this will be largely, if not wholly, covered by 
the estimated reduction in the aggregate 
profits tax payable, 


The report was adopted. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 


The annual general court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 4th, in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment circulated by the governor, Mr R. Olaf 
Hambro: 


Once again we have to report fresh records 
in the volume of our premium income ip 
every department of our business, fire 
marine, accident, and life. While the figures 
undoubtedly were affected by the infj. 
tionary trend, I am _ satisfied that the 
“London” has more than held its own, 
and obtained a good share of 
business that has been available. 


Of the individual accounts, fire remainy 
the largest, with a met premium income for 
the year of £7,298,000 as compared with 
£6,366,000 in 1950. As regards losses, the 
overall result is satisfactory, notwithstand- 
ing a disastrous cotton fire in the Sudan, in 
which the corporation was heavily interested, 
After setting aside as reserve for unexpired 
risks £3,649,000, which represents 50 per 
cent of the premium income for the year, 
we have been able to transfer to the con- 
solidated profit and loss account the sum of 
£541,000 which represents about 7} per cent 


the new 


on the premium income for the year. 


In the marine department, net premiums 
written during the year amounted to 
£3,523,000, as compared with {2,927,000 for 
1950, an increase of approximately 20 per 
cent. This year, the amount transferred to 
the consolidated profit and loss account is 
£500,000, as compared with £300,000 in the 
previous year, but I wish to make it clear 
that the size of this transfer is a reflection of 
the exceptionally fortunate experience of the 
account written in 1949 which is now being 
closed. 


In the accident department, 1951 has 
proved to be a very difficult year. The 
premium income at £3,718,000 as compared 
with £3,234,000 in the previous year, shows 
the satisfactory increase \of 15 per cent, but 
claims paid and outstanding went up during 
the same period from £1,756,000 wt 
£2,215,000, an increase of 26 per cent, and 
the profit for the year has fallen to just under 
£100,000. 


Life account: I am happy to say there 
has again been a large increase in the volume 
of business written, the total sums assured 
for 1951 being over £6 million, as compared 
with £5,289,000 for 1950. There has also 
been a welcome increase in the premium 
income from £1,504,000 to £1,708,000. 


Our pension scheme business continues t 
increase, and has become an important s¢ec- 
tion of our life business. 


The investment income of the life depart- 
ment amounted after deduction of tax t 
£541,000, and gives a yield of £3 7s. per cent. 
This shows a satisfactory increase from 
£3 6s. per cent in 1950, and £3 3s. 8d. pet 
cent in 1949. 


Profit and loss account: We are left witha 
net profit for the group for the year of 
on as compared with £609,000 for 

0. 


The cost of the dividends to the preferred 
and ordinary shareholders is approxmatety 
unchanged, 

Accompanying this report is a notice con- 
vening an extraordinary general court for the 
purpose of submitting a special resolution 
to capitalise part of the general reserve 
pay up the uncalled liability on the ordinary 
shares. Your directors believe that this pro- 

1 is in the best interests of shareholders, 
eae proposal should not be regarded 38 
affecting the amount to be recommended in 
future for distribution by way of dividend. 
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SCOTTISH. UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


CONTINUED SUCCESS IN HIGHLY COMPETITIVE FIELD 
MR HUGH WATSON ON THE SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The 127th annual general meeting of the 
company was held in Edinburgh on May 14, 


rhe following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Hugh Watson, 
WS, circulated with the report and 
accounts :-— 


Since the last annual general meeting our 
colleague, the Earl of Home, has been 
eppointed the first Minister of State, Scottish 
Office, and in consequence of this, he found 
it necessary to resign from the Board. We 
regret losing his experience and counsel and 
wide knowledge of affairs, but we congratulate 
m upon the appointment and wish him 
ery possible success in his new responsi- 
ties. 
[he chairman referred to the appointment 
of Sir John Edward Gilmour, Bt., DSO, of 
Montrave, to the Head Office- Board, to the 
honour of Privy Councillor bestowed upon 
Sir Ulick Alexander of the London Board 

the New Year’s Honours List, and to the 
lection of Mr Denis H. Scott to the London 
Board. 


Regret was expressed at the deaths of Mr 
Harry George Younger, who retired from the 
board in 1948 after having been a director of 
the company for forty-six years, of Dr Edwin 
Bramwell, who was the company’s chief 
medical adviser from 1926 to 1946, and there- 
er served as honorary medical consultant, 
Mr E. H. Montfort of the Melbourne 
board, who was formerly our manager for 
Australia and had given over fifty years’ ser- 

e to the company, and of Mr George H. 
lark, a former secretary of the company. 


Cc 
.s 
t 


~ 


on 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1951 new life assurances to a total 
of £4,973,577 were written and the new 
annual renewal premiums in respect of that 
business amounted to £182,201. In addition, 
immediate and deferred annuities totalling 
over £540,000 per annum were underwritten 
in return for single premiums exceeding 


£300,000 and new annual premiums of 
£185,399. 


These are all record figures for the com- 
pany and the effect has been that the annual 
renewable income of the combined life and 
annuity business increased by £309,579, com- 
pared with the previous year, and now 
amounts to £1,666,951. 


The increase in our life account is due in 
no small measure to the expansion of our 
group life and pension business, and it is 
encouraging to note our continued success in 
this highly competitive field which is, we feel, 
@ reflection of the first-class technical advice 
and service which we are able to offer to our 
agents and to the public, 


The increase in the rate of interest obtain- 
able on new investments has resulted in an 
increase in the interest yield on the life and 
annuity fund to £4 lls. per cent before 
deduction of income tax. On the other 
hand, we have been faced with a fall in 
the market values of investments already in 
our portfolio. It will be remembered that 
efter the quinquennial valuation of our life 
and annuity business at the end of 1950 
the sum of £300,000 was applied out of the 
surplus to strengthen the actuarial reserves 
8s a safeguard against future contingencies. 

1s sum has now been transferred to invest- 
ment reserve and after allowing for this 


transfer the life and annuity fund showed an 
ease for the year of over £800,000, the 
total being now £15,495,362. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the fire account the premium income has 
now exceeded the sum of £5 million for the 
year, and this in spite of the fact that certain 
automobile business in Canada which was 

reviously included in the fire account has 
mn transferred to the accident and general 
account. The provision for unexpired risks, 
which we make on the conservative basis of 
50 per cent of the premiums for the year, has 
been increased by almost £433,000, and 
although this adds to the strength of an 
already strong fire fund it restricts our trans- 


fer to profit and loss account to the sum of 
£100,827. 


While no major disasters were sustained 
in. North America, such as those experienced 
in 1950, the latter part of the past year could 
not be regarded with complacency, as the 
claims experience in that part of the world 
was distinctly higher than normal. At home 
and in other parts of the world the under- 
writing experience was satisfactory. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premiums in the accident and general 
account have increased substantially from 
£1,049,291 to £1,376,739. Part of this is due 
to the increase in Canadian automobile busi- 
ness, which was formerly carried in the fire 
account. In connection with our policy of 
providing a wider-service to our friends ‘in 
Canada we have begun to underwrite addi- 
tional forms of casualty business in that 
dominion. It seemed appropriate that as 
these risks had to be carried by the accident 
department the automobile figures should also 
be included in the accident and general 
account. 


Despite the most careful selection, the 
motor claims experience has again been most 
unfavourable. Premium rates are still too 
low and so long as repair costs and awards 
for damages continue to mount, it is difficult 
to see how imsurance companies can show 
favourable results in their motor accounts. 
We feel that we must continue to give service 
to our customers by transacting motor msur- 
ance, but it is not unreasonable to expect a 
higher degree of care on the part of the 
motoring public, both for the security of 
human life and in the interests of economy. 


The other sections of the accident and 
general account-“viz., personal accident, 
burglary, fidelity guarantees, public liability, 
etc.—have produced satisfactory results, but 
unfortunately these results have been over- 
shadowed by the loss in the motor section. 


The surplus in the whole account for the 
year was £56,010, but the substantial increase 
in the premiums requires a sum of £163,838 
to be added to the provision for unexpired 
risks in order to maintain our accident and 
general fund at 50 per cent of the premiums 
for the year. Consequently, it is necessary to 
transfer the sum of £107,828 from the profit 
and loss account to maintain the reserve 
position on the same footing as hitherto. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Our marine business is mainly handled by 
the “ Maritime” of Liverpool. In spite of 


‘the continusag keen rates in the marine 
market and the very careful selection of busi- 
ness which is exercised, the premiums have 
shown a further increase from £1,388,725 in 
1950 to £1,578,367 in 1951. Costs of repairs 
and replacements continue to rise and the 
shortage of shipping and the high freight 
earnings result in many repairs being long 
delayed. All these factors necessitate a con- 
stant watch being kept on the adequacy of 
the estimates of claims for damage and make 
it essential to maintain a strong marine fund, 
The sum of £135,000 has been transferred to 
the profit and loss account and the fund has 
been increased from £1,791,063 to £1,967,906. 


CAPITAL REDEMPTION ACCOUNT 


Our capital redemption fund has in- 
creased from £679,445 at the beginning of 
1951 to £776,876 at the end of the year. You 
will remember that a quinquennial valuation 
of the fund took place in 1950 and resulted in 
a transfer of £20,000 to the profit and loss 
account. 


INVESTMENTS 


The fall in the stock exchange quotations 
of fixed interest stocks (particularly gilt- 
edged) naturally affected the values of our 
investments, but you will be pleased to 
know that in both our life and annuity fund 
and our general fund the market values were 
in excess of book values when our books 
were closed at December 31, 1951. 


DIVIDEND 


The board have once again given careful 
consideration to the rate of dividend and, in 
spite of the unfortunate experience in the 
accident and general account, have felt justi- 
fied in making a small increase in the 
dividend to 30 per cent. 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


In continuance of our policy of developing 
our business overseas and maintaining close 
contact with our organisation abroad, several 
visits have been made by directors and 
officials of the company to places abroad. In 
particular, Mr Hugh Cowan-Douglas, accom- 
pani¢d by the general manager, made an 
extensive tour of Australia and, en route, 
visited our important connections in Ceylon. 
The investment secretary, Mr Martin, visited 
the USA and Canada, and Mr Geddes, during 
visits to the USA on other business, was also 
able to render valuable service to the company 
in that country. 


Mr Watson concluded by saying: “I wish 
to make special reference to the services which 
have been rendered to the company by our 
loyal and hard-working officials and staff both 
at home and overseas. I can say a personal 
word on this subject because I had occasion 
recently to meet representatives of the home 
staff association and was much impressed by 
the enthusiasm and loyalty displayed. We 
are fortunate in the harmonious relationship 
which exists between staff, management and 
board. We are also grateful to the staffs of 
our associated companies and we appreciate 
highly the services and valuable support 
which we receive from local directors and 
agents throughout the world.” 


The report and accounts were adopjed. 


= 
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NORTH BRITISH & 
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MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


EFFECT OF PRESENT ECONOMIC CRISIS 
PROBLEM OF FINANCING BRITISH INDUSTRY 
TAXATION SYSTEM HIGHLY INIMICAL TO SAVING 
LORD BRAND ON THE CURRENT POSITION 


The one hundred and forty-second annual 
general meeting of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited, 
was held on May 8th, at the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh. 


The Rt Hon Lord. Brand, CMG, 
DCL (Chairman of the General Court of 
Directors), who presided, said: — 


In my statement to shareholders I have 
informed them of the results of the past year 
and of the present position of their company, 
and I have nothing to add to what is con- 
tained in it. For the last few years, however, 
I have generally taken the opportunity of 
this meeting to make a few brief remarks on 
the country’s economic and financial outlook, 
since this is a subject which is, in fact, of 
the greatest importance to our shareholders. 
Shareholders in insurance companies are as 
vitally interested in it as any other citizens, 
and the problems which it raises ought to be 
discussed as widely as possible. We can only 
expect to escape disaster if our vast electorate 
has some knowledge of them. 


EXTREMITY OF PRESENT CRISIS 


The country is for the present in a period 
of suspense, waiting to see whether the mea- 
sures taken by the Government will enable 
us to meet the extreme crisis which we are 
facing, and to secure a breathing space during 
which to consider our plans for avoiding such 
misfortunes in the future. The extremity of 
our present balance of payments and reserves 
crisis is obvious from the Economic Survey 
just published. It made itself clearly apparent 
suddenly in the last’ half of 1951.. The 
Economic Survey states that while in 1950 
the United Kingdom had a surplus on its 
balance of payments of £244 million (which 
was, in fact, more apparent than real), in 
1951 it had a deficit of £521 million, a 
difference of £765 million betweén the two 
years. But that was not the only drain on 
our gold and dollar reserves. Other sterling 
area countries, particularly Australia, de- 
veloped very large deficits on their balance 
of payments with countries outside the 
sterling area, the burden of which also ulti- 
mately falls on our own dollar reserves. If 
we take the sterling area as a whole, including 
the United Kingdom, its dollar deficit in the 
last six months of 1951 was $1,578 million, 
or at an annual rate of over $3,000 million a 
year, a staggering sum at a time when our 
= were less than $3,000 million in 
total, 


These figures indicate the problem which 
has to be met immediately. The situation is, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
stated, now improving and indeed we must 
hope it will shortly improve very rapidly. 
The immediate crisis arose largely out of the 
consequences of the Korean war. The great 
rise in the price of raw materials was both 
a heavy blow to us and at the same time 
encouraged the raw material countries them- 
selyes to enter on an import buying spree, 
which, when prices fell back, caused a huge 
deficit in the balance of payments of some 
countries. 


The effect on the worsening of our own 
terms of trade was very marked. 
Economic Survey shows that our “ total im- 
port bill for 1951 was over £1,100 million 


higher than in the previous year.” There 
was an actual increase of about 16 per cent 
in the volume of our imports, but two-thirds 
of this total rise was due to higher prices 
of our imports, It is fair to say, I think, 
that unless we all admit that “planning” is 
meaningless much of what has happened 
could have been foreseen a good deal earlier. 


It may be asked why a change in world 
condition adverse to us theatens us so imme- 
diately with disaster. The answer is that 
since 1945 our country has devoted itself not 
to the vital task of building up the strength 
of its external position, its reserves and its 
currency, but to creating an internal ‘social 
and financial structure, which, without the 
preliminary strengthening of our external 
position, has no solid base. As soon as we 
recover our breath, it should be the first 
duty of the Government to see how this can 
be rectified. ; 


VALUE OF RISK CAPITAL 


There is one aspect in particular of our 
economic position that I think should be of 
special concern to insurance companies, and 
their shareholders, and that is the question 
how British industry in the widest sense is 
to be financed in future. From what sources 
is British industry going to obtain the capital 
it requires ? It will require a great deal in 
order to keep abreast of its competitors. 
Most of its financing, in excess of what it 
secures from its own undistributed profits, 
ought to be obtained through the issue of 
ordinary shares. For this a sufficient supply 
of “risk capital” is required, that is, of per- 
sonal savings, of savings directly or indirectly 
by individual savers, who can afford to take 
the risks inyofved, Institutions, e.g. insur- 
ance companies themselves, provide, of 
course, a certain amount of “risk capital ” 
for the purchase of ordinary shares. But all 
this comes in one way or another from 
personal savings invested, for instance, in life 
or industrial insurance. Moreover, at the 
present moment it is probable that a part at 
least of the money received by institutions 
from savers is passed out again to other 
persons who are not only not saving, but 
living on capital. To live on capital they 
must constantly be selling securities, and no 


doubt some of these are bought by institu- 
tions. 


PERSONAL SAVJNGS 


On this question of personal savi the 
evidence provided by the recent White Pa t 
on the National Income is significant. 
Government statisticians have greatly. re- 
duced their estimate of the total savings made 
directly or indirectly by persons. They have 
in previous years put this figure—which, as 


the White Paper says, is subject to a wide. 


margin of error—at some £300 million to 
£400 million a year. They now think that 
these figures are much too high, and have 
reduced them broadly speaking to under 
£100 million a year. I always thought they 
were too high, since_I could never see what 
class in the community was saving on this 
scale. And the above figure is, as I under- 
stand, a gross figure, and includes personal 
savings, however made, whether through 
institutions or otherwise. And to get a net 
figure death duties should be deducted. 


’ 
a 


Every year, to provide payment in cash 
to the Government of death duties, exe rors 
of deceased estates must sell to the public, 
assets of a corresponding value, amounting 
last year, for instance, to £190 million The 
great proportion of these assets is presumably 
bought out of personal savings, and 2ocs to 
reduce the amount available for other invest- 
ment. Thus personal savings available for 
industry show now in reality not a plus, but 
a very large minus figure. 

This picture. is all the more serious since 


the only other resource of industry for risk 
capital, mamely company profits, is taxed 
more and more stiffly every year, and this 
again is the more serious because these 
profits are to a considerable extent not real 
but inflationary profits, needing further 


resources in the future to make them eood. 


As we all know, the Conservative Govern- 
ment now —— to deplete the sums stil! 


available industry by another /100 
million. 
QUESTION OF SAVINGS 
Where then are the resources for industry 
to"come from ? This, I suggest, is a problem 


Government and Members of Parliament 
should seriously study. After all, it is on our 
productive industry, and on that alone, that 
our whole material welfare, whether in the 
true or the technical sense of “ welfare” 
depends, It is the only cow that gives the 

ilk. If she is not nourished sufficiently, she 
will fail to give it, Everything, whether our 
currency, our social services, our exports, our 
actual’ means of keeping ourselves live, 
depends on this not happening. 

I will put the matter, as'I see it, in a simple 
way. In-a& community like Russia, where 
everything is owned by the Government, 
industry gets the resources it needs either 
from its own profits or from taxes imposed 
on the public by the Government. In other 
words the standard of life is what is left 
after the Government has seen to :: that 
industry is fully equipped for its task. 

But a community which depends on private 
industry must have private savings and most 
of our industry is still private. There must 
be a sufficient number.of persons, capable of 
saving and investing the necessary amount of 
savings. This is by no means the case now. 
If private savings are not there, in the end 
our t must follow the Russian 
system directly or indirectly and take by 
taxation or otherwise such sum as it decides 
is necessary to keep British industry 4016. 
But, of course, in so far as private industry 
is financed the Government, it ceases 1 
be private i . We become a Collectivist 
State. ; 

The Economic Survey does not as {21 28 
see devote a word to, this question of 
is an i matter, and if 
in my 


i 


ss 


It ) 
im wrong figures or the conclusions 
w from them I should be only too ¢!sd 
corrected, ; 
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_TAXATION 


| T have nin the last few years ventured 


to say in the of Lords that the central , 
problem of the kind of economic system “° 


the taxation 
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nvolves. I do not believe any free economy 
vhich takes so great a proportion of the 
ational Income in taxation will be lasting, 
- will be able to create a stable currency 
amework, since the foundation it rests on 
. toq insecure. My own view is that alto- 
ether apart from balance of payments 
ficulties, such an economy itself, leads to 
-Jation and to a condition when from time 
time things have to be made bearable by a 
epreciation of the value of money. This I 
-gard as a system under which a community 
ch as ours cannot thrive—still less such an 
stitution as the sterling area. 


Politicians will say that no stibstantial 
ninution of taxation is possible ; certainly 
such diminution as would lead to a large 
ncrease im personal savings. It is indeed 
rue that the present system is highly 
mical to. saving. The Welfare State 
soaks the rich” and all those who possess 
what may be called “risk savings” and will 
rresumably continue to do so, while at the 
came time the fact that it purports to pro- 
de security throughout life for the rest of 
he population discourages other savings and 
reases consumption. If things were to 
prove and if production were to increase 
rresumably the benefits would in the main 
ne limited to the lower income groups, which 
ould be likely, as things are, again to 
1crease consumption but not savings. If 
all this be true and if under our present 
system savings are to continue to be imade- 
guate for the purposes of our industries, we 
re, in fact, saying that we intend to continue 
s a Nation to consume more than we can 
afford. History shows that if no remedy for 
such a situation is‘ applied by a government 
or a people, the economic consequences in 
the end produce the remedy themselves, 
probably in a very painful and disastrous 
way. 


The report was adopted. 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 
RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of Eagle Star 
Insurance Company, Lad. will be held on 
lune 6th, - 


The following is.a summary of statement 
by chairman and managing director, Sir 
Brian Mountain, Btu: 


For sixth year in succession Life Depart- 
ment transacted record total of new business 
with net new’ sums assured of over {£50 
million exceeding 1950 figures by more than 
_7 million. - Expense ratio was less than 77 
per cent and mortality continued favourable. 


Once again a record addition was made in 
re Department premium income ‘both 
home and overseas. Profit was £323,000, or 
11.29 -per cent of premium income. 


The Accident Account (including Motor, 
Personal Accident and General business) 
showed a loss of £109,000. Further addi- 
lions t© motor rates are already overdue both 
at home and overseas. ‘ 


The Marine Fund at £1,917,082 represents 
124.5 per cent of premium income and a 
uansfer of £150,000 has been made to profit 
end loss. 

_Net income from investments was 
(419355, and shareholders’ — from 
current life and annuity fund were £41,308. 
Dividends require £296,417. Net transfers 
from trading departments were £364,000. 
Profit for 1951 is £350,191. Profit and Loss 
appropriation receives £250,000 from Invest- 
ment Reserves and transfers £750,000 "to 


General Reserve, which, after transferring 
41,250,000 to Life Department Investment 


Reserve, stands at £3 million. 


Tetal assets exceed £65 million and 
Teserves and undistributed profits £4 million. 


} 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
MR RUDOLPH E. F. DE TRAFFORD’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of proprietors 
of the Atlas Assurance Company Limited 
will be held on May 30th at the company’s 
head office in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Rudolph E. F. 
de Trafford, OBE, which has been circulated 
with the report, accounts and balance sheets 
for the year ended December 31, 1951:— 


Before reviewing our accounts for 1951 I 
would draw attention to a departure from 
previous practice in the form of the pre- 
semtation to you of our fire, accident and 
marine revenue accounts. Hitherto overseas 
taxes on profits have been included amongst 
the charges in these accounts, but, this year; 
we have carried these taxes direct to the profit 
and loss account, In order to provide a true 
comparison, the same procedure has been 
followed in respect of the comparative 
figures relating to the revenue accounts for 
1950 shown, in brackets, in this statement, 
and in the accounts themselves. It will 
nevertheless be seen that an item for over- 
seas taxes still appears in the revenue 
accounts. The charges now included under 
this heading, however, are confined to various 
taxes which we have to pay in carrying on 
our business abroad and are not, in any 
sense, taxes on profits. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Our fire premium income, at £5,624,740, 
has again moved upwards by £523,668. On 
the debit side of the account, in addition to 
the normal run of losses, we, with our wide- 
spread business, naturally did not escape the 
consequences of the Jamaica hurricane, of 
windstorms which occurred in the United 
States of America and of the severe bush 
fires in Australia. It is, however, to relieve 
distresses such as these that your company 
exists. In that purpose it has not failed. 


The sum transferred to the credit of profit 
and loss account amounts to £707,212 
(£747,207), and it is a satisfactory feature 
that our home, United States and general 
overseas business have, between them, con- 
tributed to this total in reasonable propor- 
tions. All concerned are to be congratulated. 


s 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


Our accident department operations have 
continued to expand and we have now passed 
the two million mark with a premium income 
of £2,064,459, an increase of £288,585 over 
the 1950 figure. Naturally, however, our 
results reflect the heavy toll of road accidents, 
which continue to increase in number and 
in cost both in this country and abroad. 
Indeed, our home motor business was par- 
ticularly punishing, and our experience over- 
seas was not much better. Shareholders will 
perhaps not be surprised at being told that 
we haye been able to transfer the sum of 
£53,098 only (£178,014) to the credit of profit 
and loss account, 


MARINE, AVIATION AND TRANSIT ACCOUNT 

Our marine premium income, amounti 
to 591, represents an increase 
£211,396 over the 1950 figure. 

As to claims, it will be seen that 
totalled £521,475, as against Bag 
previous year—an increase <i In 
my statement last year I 
warning in regard to the, trend of both hull 
and cargo business. I wish I 


yments 


therefore, limited ourselves to a figure which 
does no more than cover taxation on profits. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The new business completed during 1951 
constituted a record in the history of the com- 
pany. The sums assured under new life 
assurances amounted to £5,641,967 after 
deduction of reassurances. Deferred annu:ties 
amounted to {482,546 per annum. 


_The premium income, £2,239,259, was 
£377,896 more than the 1950 figure. The 
average gross rate of interest earned on the 
fund increased by 7s. 3d. to £4 8s. per cent 
and the corresponding net rate by 7s. Id. to 
£3 12s. 6d. per cent. The expense ratio 
increased by only Is. 3d. per cent from 
£12 8s. 9d. per cent to £12 10s. per cent. 


The actuarial valuation as at December 31st 
last revealed a surplus of £673,288. Included 
in this figure is the sum of £218,776 brought 
forward from 1950 and £153,649 released as 
the result of certain minor modifications in 
the bases on which the estimates of liabilities 
were made. 


_ In view of the marked rise in the level of 
imterest rates the directors considered it 
desirable to set up a reserve to cover possible 
depreciation in the market value of invest- 
ments other than Stock Exchange invest- 
ments. They have, therefore, set up an in- 
vestment reserve of £200,000. 


Interim bonuses and bonuses on reassur- 
ances received from other companies 
absorbed £13,615 and the sum of £19,403 
was written off securities. The balance of | 
the surplus, amounting to £440,270, has been 
carried forward. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Your directors have decided to pursue, in 
the case of overseas taxation, the same policy 
as that which they have followed for some 
years now in connection with United King- 
dom taxation, that is to debit the account 
not only with taxes paid during the year, but, 
in addition, with taxes which our operations 
during the year will attract. Thus for 1951 
—and for 1951 only—we provide for a double 
dose of overseas taxation. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


The balance brought down from the profit 
and loss account amounts to £558,823. Out 
of this sum your directors have decided to 
transfer £300,000 to the fire fund, thus bring- 
ing the “ Additional Provision” up to 
£1 million. Having done this and having 
provided £147,262 for the dividend at the 
rate of 12s. 9d. per share, 6s. per share of 
which was paid in November last, the total 
carry forward amounts to £871,929. 


GENERAL 


It is always with a sense of great pleasure 
that I am able to use this annual statement 
as a medium for conveying to our many 
friends—be they members of our local 
boards, directors of our subsidiary com- 
panies, or our other business connections 
throughout the world—a word of apprecia- 
tion of their loyalty and unswerving support. 


All of us, together, are associated in a 
world-wide business and, in the building of 
that business, a cottage has become a great 
international city in which a mass of different 

speaking many different tongues, 
ve come to understand a common 


language. It is the language of security. 
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PHEENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY 


STEADY PROGRESS IN ALL SECTIONS 


The one hundred and seventieth annual 
meeting of the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany Limited, will be held on June 4th 
at Phoenix House, King William Street, 
London, EC. wi 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr William Shearer, the chairman, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1951: 


It has been usual to commence my review 
of the past year’s operations witha reference 
to changes in the directorate and on_ this 
occasion I have to record the resignations of 
the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden and the Rt. Hon. 
Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, who left us in 
November last to take up the Ministerial 
appointments of Foreign Secretary and 
Secretary of State for Air respectively. In 
accepting these resignations and extending 
best wishes for success in their important new 
duties, the board also placed on record warm 
appreciation of the splendid service these 
directors rendered to your company. 


Before reviewing the accounts there is one 
further development of importance that I 
bring to your notice. In July of last year, our 
general. manager, Mr E. B. Ferguson, was 
elected by his colleagues of the British Insur- 


~2nce Association as its chairman, the highest 


honour in this business which can be given 
to any insurance manager. This association 
consists of over 200 member offices, com- 
prising the whole of the insurance company 
market, including tariff, non-tariff and mutual 
offices. In these days when so many prob- 
lems confront our great industry we know, 
from the leadership and guidance which he 
has always given to the “Phoenix,” that he 
is well qualified to tackle them. We wish him 
every success during the remainder of his 
period of office. 


The year 1951, the 170th of the company’s 
existence, has seen no lessening of the diffi- 
culties under which our world-wide activities 
are conducted, and it is, therefore, the more 
gratifying to be able to report steady progress 
in all sections of our business. The premiums 
in the fire, accident and marine departments 
established new records for the company, and 
now amount to almost £27 million. The 
aggregate met underwriting profit of 
£1,295,000, whilst less than the previous 
year’s record figure, -is nevertheless a most 
satisfactory outcome of our international 
operations. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Premiums of £10,039,000 show an increase 
of £789,000 on those for 1950. Our income 
in this department has, in fact, almost doubled 
since the last war erided. Admittedly some 
of the growth has arisen from the devaluation 
of the pound, but in looking at our 1951 pre- 
miums as compared with those of the preced- 
ing year, this factor had no influence and the 
increas¢ was wholly derived from a general 
expansion of our operations, 


There is a welcome improvement in the 
claims ratio which at 42.6 per cent is one of 
the lowest we have had in the last fifty years. 
This favourable figure was achieved notwith- 
standing a fairly general increase in fire 
wastage mR. throughout the world, with 
the exception of Canada where the heavy 
experience of 1950 was reversed. The hurri- 
cane which struck Jamaica in August caused 
serious damage to all kinds of property, but 


NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED 


our policy of granting hurricane cover in these 
vulnerable areas, only as accommodation to 
our important insured, saved us from too 
severe loss. In the United States, the total 
fire losses for 1951, as estimated by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, were 
$731,400,000, an increase of 6 per cent over 
the previous year, and in the United King- 
dom the estimate was £23,148,000, an increase 
of 18 per cent. This latter amount is unfor- 
tunately an all time record and represents a 
waste of materials which the country can ill 
afford at present. I cannot emphasise too 
strongly that this drain on our national wealth 
could be greatly reduced by the exercise of 
reasonable care. 


We report a slight.increase in the expense 
ratio from 43.7 per cent to 44.7 per cent in 
1951, There was scarcely a country in which 
we operate where costs have not moved 
against us. 


The profit of £882,000 is, in ratio, almost 
the same as that produced in 1950, but in 
amount is again a record, and I would remind 
you that it has been secured after setting 
aside a provision for unexpired risks at a 
rate of 50 per cent of premiums, which we 
established for the first time at the end of 
1950. This means that of the premium in- 
crease of £789,000, no less than £394,500 has 
been retained in reserve—{£78,900 more than 
would have been required on the former 40 
per cent basis. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Premiums ‘amounted to £14,186,000— 
£1,528,000 more than the 1950 figure. Again, 
this substantial increase reflects in a measure 
the continuance of inflationary conditions in 
many parts of the world, together with some 
increases in premium rates, but there has also 
been real expansion of our business in most 
countries in which we operate. 


We write a substantial proportion of our 
business in the United States of America, 
where the whole postwar period has been a 
most trying one for casualty insurers. Auto- 
mobile insurance there has again been un- 
profitable. 


A development of considerable interest 
there is the recent introduction of a rate- 
making formula which brings the level of rates 
up to that indicated by the very latest avail- 
able claims experience. This is a much- 
needed recognition of one of our serious 
problems. 


It may perhaps be asked why we should 
continue to transact motor insurance whilst 
it remains so unprofitable. The position is, 
however, that this class of business forms an 
integral part of the service we give to the 
general body of our policyholders and we 
could not withdraw our protection in this one 
class of risk without injury to our connections 
and avoidance of our public responsibilities. 


The numerous other types of risk handled 
in the accident department have, generally, 
produced good results. Workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in the United States, of 
which we have a substantial volume, did not 
run well in 1951, but there are good prospects 
that this business will be restored to a more 
satisfactory basis. In the United Kingdom, 
insurance of the common law liability which 
remained on employers following upon the 
repeal of the Workmen's Compensation Acts, 
has proved more onerous than was originally 


~ 


thought. It will be remembered that las: year 
I said there were indications that the scale of 
rates for this class of business might require 
revision. In a number of trades, these higher 
rates are now coming into force. : 


The loss ratio in the accident department 
at 54.3 per cent was almost identical with thar 
of the previous year. ere was a slight 
decline to 39.6 per cent in the ratio of com- 
mission expenses and taxes overseas. Because 
of the substantial advance in premium income 
an additional amount of £611,000 was re. 
quired to provide for unexpired risks and 
there is a balance to be transferred to profit 
and loss account of £252,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


I should like to refer to the rise in interest 
rates comsequent upon the Government's 
anti-inflationary policy under which the Bank 
Rate has once again become a forceful weapon 
in support of the purchasing power of the 
pound. Whilst this return to a more realistic 
state of affairs, as opposed to the cheap money 
era, was essential in order that sterling should 
retain its leading place as an international 
currency, it resulted in a considerable depre- 
ciation in the value of Stock Exchange 
securities as at the close of 1951. Your 
directors have accordingly deemed it prudent 
to transfer £500,000 from life fund reserves to 
the investment inner reserve in this account. 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
funds before making this transfer has risen 
from £4 2s. 4d. per cent to £4 7s. 8d. per 
cent, and the net rate from £2 18s. per cent 
to £3 2s. 9d. per cent. 


Our net new ‘sums assured during 1951 
amounted to £6,517,000, which again consti- 
tuted a record for the company. The funds 
increased during the year by over £1 million 
to £28,321,000 after allowing for the transfer 
to investment inner reserve which I have just 
mentioned. For the first time our net life 
premium income passed the £2 million mark, 
having increased during the year by £185,000 
to £2,054,000. A-feature of our trading 8 
the continued development of our pension 
business, both under group schemes and 
under individual pension arrangements 


The mortality experience continues to be 
favourable and the expense ratio follows much 
the same course as in previous years. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


We record a further advance in premium 
income which now amounts to £2,72(,000, 
being £393,000 more than for 1950. This 
increase is mainly due to a continued rise in 
world prices. After transferring £161,000 
from the profits of previous years to profit 
and loss account, our marine fund 
£3,815,000 is larger by £225,000 and repre- 
sents 140 per cent of the higher premium 
income for 1951. This fund is regarded a3 
amply sufficient to meet all outstanding 
losses and liabilities. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The first item shown here is that of in'eres¢, 
dividends and rents. Once again we have 
achieved a substantial increase in 2083 
interest at £1,338,000, but, as you Know, 
income tax was deducted at 9s. 6d. in the £ 
as compared with 9s. in the previous <a, 
and thus the net figure of £710,000 is only 

42,000 in excess of 1950, The total transicts 
rom the revenue. accounts amoun: 
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(1,295,000 and OO ot ie ned ingdiaes 
“: aside a provision for United 

-axation which, at £925,000, is is ethaps ge 7. 

. have been expected in view 
ction in the profit. The heavy charge 
Jue to the increase for 1951 in the rate 
‘ Profits Tax on distributed profit as well 

the higher rate of income tax. 
is appropriate at this stage to refer to 
excess profits levy. Doubts have been 
€ ssed on all sides as to the wisdom of 
mposing such @ tax at the present time, as 
onsidered that its long-term effects must 
rmful to industry. Much criticism has 
directed at the rigidity of the method 
used in arriving at the standard profits 
t the choice of the years 1947, 1948 and 
yr this purpose. e in the insurance 
y feel that it penalises us unduly, 

ill be recalled that in the years since the 
strenuous efforts have been made to 


x 


increase insurance earnings from abroad, and 
particularly from the USA and Canada, Con- 
siderable success has attended these efforts, 
thereby adding appreciably to the country’s 
invisible exports at a vital time. It therefore 
appears to us inequitable that the fruits of 
our enterprise, now included in our accounts 
at inflated sterling values, are to be compared, 
for excess profits levy purposes, with the 
results of the years prior to the devaluation 
of the £ sterling. The inclusion of the year 
1950 as one of the standard years would go 
some way towards mitigating this obvious 
hardship and providing some incentive to the 
further increase of dollar earnings which we 
have always recognised the Chancellor so 
much desires. We anticipate having to set 
aside in 1952 an even higher proportion of 
our profits forstaxation, and to that extent we 
shall be denied the opportunity of further 
strengthening our free reserves. 
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To return to the profit and loss account 
items, there is the usual transfer for pensions, 
As to the dividend, we have maintained the 
rate at 15s, per share, to which it was in- 
creased last year. After making provision for 
this, we are able to carry forward a balance of 
£1,563,000, which is an increase of £321,000 
on last year. 


Finally, I must once more pay tribute to all 
those associated with me who have given their 
best in another difficult year. To all my 
fellow directors of the parent company, to the 
boards of our associated companies and to 
the members of our local boards in all parts 
of the world, to our executive officials, branch 
managers, staff and agents, I tender my 
warmest appreciation of their work and con- 
gratulate them on their success. We have 
every reason to feel proud of the virility, 
strength and world-prestige of the “ Pheenix.” 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


106th ANNUAL REPORT 
RECORD PREMIUMS £42,650,000 


COL. A. C, TOD’S 


ihe annual general meeting of the Royal 
Insurance Company, Limited, will be held 
on June 4th im Liverpool. 


rhe following statement by the ‘chairman 
Colonel A. G Tod, CBE, TD, DL) has been 

t to stockholders with the 106th annual 
report and accounts. 


I am glad to say that, in 1951, our business 
throughout the world developed and pro- 
gressed with every sign of undiminished 
vigour. Fire, accident and marine ca 
at the record total of £42,650,000, 

most 20 per cent higher than in the —- 

ling year, and new sums assured in the 

fe department exceeded the £10 million 
k for the first time in our history. 


( is significant—and immensely gratifying 

iat Our overseas business has shared 

this marked expansion. Nearly three- 
quarters of our entire business came from 
abroad: a fact I record with some pride Be. 

time when the contribution of invisible 
exports to the balance of payments is still 

tauly important. 


\'nderwriting results receded from the 
favourable levels of recent years. Even so, 

fire and marine business showed satis- 

ory profits, but the accident account did 
ttle more than break even. 


ihe total profit was £2,024,000 or 4.75 per 
of the premium income. 


CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 


ir task, as exporters of insurance, is by 
means easy. We have to face—naturally 
igh—the competition of indigenous in- 
‘ers; we have to cope with a maze of 
lange regulations with all their restrictive 
> On Currency remittances ; and we have 
submit to legislative measures which, in 
ny countries, impose considerable restraint 
us to the advantage of the local market. 


But there is one vital -problem which has 
roots here at home: the problem of confi- 
nce. It is So important to remember that 

“ are trading, not in material things, but in 

» Intangible—a “ Promise to pay.” ‘That 

‘NS $0, Our success in the markets of the 

vorld rests entirely on confidence. The 

cputation of British insurers. was. never 
higher, But, in many territories where 
ve operate, we have 
fant ie of confidence in the 
nancial state 
lack ol the en Kingdom : a 


hich becomes more 
pronounced with each succeeding financial. 


crisis at home. 


WORLD SURVEY 


This mistrust arises essentially from the 
unconvertibility of sterling. I know that 
there is no easy way by which this can be 
set right, but failure to do so is bound to 
have a cumulative effect upon the invisible 
exports on which our trade balance so vitally 
depends. I believe that this is one of the 
most important problems to be tackled in the 
long term interests of this country, and I 
earnestly trust that our leaders will not flinch 
from the hard course. I believe that our 
people are willing to accept drastic remedies 
if these are properly presented and explained, 
and there can be no doubt as to the revival 
of confidence overseas which would result. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


In the United States of America—with 
which great country our own company has 
been closely linked for one hundred years— 
the story of 1951 is not dissimilar to that 
which I reported last year. 


We recorded again a considerable rise in 
premium income, with an overall result that 
has been satisfactory, though less favourable 
than in 1950. The reduction in the profit 
was due chiefly to heavier losses on the 
casualty side, of which automobile claims 
were again the major problem. Automobile 
premiums were increased substantially in 
1951 in most States, but the effect will not 
be fully reflected in the results until this 
year. Experience is continually under review 
and further increases will almost certainly 
be required in 1952. 


Our Canadian operations, too, show sub- 
stantially increased volume ; fire results were 
particularly favourable, but here also casualty 
business did not on this occasion produce a 
profit, mainly due to’ unfavourable auto- 
mobile claims experience. 


Our results in Australia—although satis- 
factory—were affected by the devastating 
bush fires which caused such tragic loss to 
the agricultural communities of the Eastern 
and Southern States. 

In New Zealand, our most distant sphere 
of operations, we can report substantial pro- 
gress. Our accident account in has 
benefited from the return Workmen's 
Compensation — to private enterprise 
after a short period of nationalisation. 

In the other overseas’ territories in ane 
we operate we can broadly a year 

and though naturelly 


progress development, 
_ the picture is not entirely uniform. 


Our affairs in India, South _Aftica, South 
America and the Continent of Europe con- 


tinue to progress. Development was main- 
tained in each area and, despite exchange 
and other difficulties, all our branches were 
able to make a satisfactory contribution to 
our global ‘results. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New New Claims Maturing 
Sums Annuities by Endowment 
Year Assured (Per Annum) oe Assurances 


1951 ...... 10,668,180 414,705 886, 157 1,352,568 
1950 ...... 9,240,613 308,178 1,009,745 1,278,721 

In the life ag rape the considerable 
increase of nearly £14 million in new sums 
assured was well spread over the territories 
in which we do life business both at home 
and abroad whilst the increase of nearly 35 
per cent shown in new annuities was almost 
entirely due to a further expansion of home 
business under staff pension schemes. 

In 1951, the mortality experience was ex- 
ceptionally favourable, so that, despite the 
increase in the business in force, the claims 
by death were about 13 per cent below those 
for the previous year. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net ot 
Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
SO cea Uesuee aie 20,025,505 1,673,904 8-% 
G68 sb ceaaciies es. 16,916,294 1,856,308 10-97 


Our fire premium income has, for the first 
time, passed the £20 million mark. 


Home fire premiums, reflect the higher 
prices and costs which occurred during the 
year/ The increase is most noticeable in the 
industrial section ef our portfolio ; but there 
is still considerable under-insurance in the 
case of dwelling houses, shops and simular 
properties. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net of 


Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
Dnmitneskeceae 18,545,687 25,709 0-14 
ROOD Cepek Kins os 15,453,602 551,159 2°27 


Although our accident premiums have 
expanded, the trend towards higher claims 
costs has continued, and, in some sections, 
has been considerably accelerated, so that the 
business of this deparument shows only 
a very small margin of profit on the year’s 
working. Rate increases have been applied 
in the motor and employers’ liability sections, 
but it seems unlikely that they will prove 
sufficient. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
Fund Percentage 


Net as at of Net 
Year Premiums Dec. 3ist Premiums 
£ 
Be ak tees cde ds 4,080,410 7,227,956 177-14 
Bi initind enue se 3,327,386 6,745,203 202-66 


Our 1950 marine pean account 
has been closed with a profit of £3 
9.74 per cent of the premiums. 


4,210, or 
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fe The past year’s premiums—for the first New money becoming available has been Against this, in the enginecring industry 
Bi time, exceeding £4 million—teflect the rise invested to better advantage than im recent obsolescence is often a more costly factor 
ax in values of tonnage and commodities. As years as a result of the higher level of interest than depreciation, as the latter term is nop. 
ot cargo rates are now even lower than they rates ; the satisfactory increase from £5 7s. 9d. mally used. We prefer to deal with she whole 
ak were in 1950, a note of warning should, per cent to £5 10s. Od. per cent im the gross conundrum of replacement value; by the 
ay perhaps, be given that the 1951 account rate of interest earned is partly due to this omnibus process of using exceptionally high 


carries a heavier burden of liability. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Apart from the United States and Canada. 
currency figures have been converted at 
approximately current rates of exchange. In 
dealing with our business in the Unite 
States and Canada, we have continued to 
convert the dollars at approximately $4.86= 
£1. Actual remittances, however, from all 
countries have been taken at the sterling 
values realised. 


DIVIDEND 


The directors were able to recommend a 
final dividend of 4s. 9d. per £1 stock, making, 
with the interim dividend distributed in 
November last, 9s. 6d. for the year, as com- 
pared with 8s. 6d. for 1950 and 7s, 6d. for 
1949. 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY 
INSURANCE 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ 
Provident and Century Life Office was held 
on May 14th in London. Mr Herbert G. 
Tanner, JP, the chairman, said: 

| announce with much regret the retirement 
of that stalwart friend of the office, Bernard 
H. Brigham. ‘To succeed him as secretary 
your. directors have appointed Samuel Arthur 
Mills, 

Each year since I have been in the chair 
t has been my pleasant duty to report con- 
tinued progress in all departments of our busi- 
ness and this year is mo exception. 

New life sums assured increased by over 
£4} million to the record total of £15,672,551. 
Increasing advantage is being taken of our 
expert knowledge and special experience of 
group life and pension business. The strong 
position of the life fund enabled your direc- 
tors on the recommendation of the actuary 
to increase the rate of bonus from 30s. per 
cent compound to 32s. 6d. per cent com- 
pound Your directors have also approved a 
revision in the rates for immediate annuities 
and special guaranteed annuities which will 
make these contracts even more attractive. 

Fire trading throughout the world has again 
been good and it is gratifying to record a sub- 
stantial profit. The net premium income con- 
tinues to expand at a satisfactory rate and the 
results prove that quality is not being sacri- 
ficed to quantity. In thé accident department 
our personal accident and miscellaneous 
accounts have produced good results; but 
employers’ liability and motor business con- 
tinue to cause anxiety. It is not yet possible 
to judge the effect of recent rating revisions 
upon employers’ liability insurance, but it is 
clear that last year’s very modest increases 
in motor rates are inadequate to keep pace 
with the ever-mounting costs of repairs and 
of court awards. The position remains under 
constant review. Overseas we are pursuing 
our planned development of accident business 
and our income from this section of our 
operations has increased substantially. I: will 
be observed that for the first time the accident 
met premium income exceeds {1 million. 
From these and the other departments we 
have earned a profit of £313,469. 


In all departments there is a gratifying 
reduction in the expense ratios. The toral 
premium income of the group is now in excess 
of £10 million ; the total funds exceed £40 
million, 


cause, Although there was a fall in the 
prices of stock exchange securities during 
the past year, our reserve fund for deprecia- 
tion of investments enabled us to meet this 


liability with a substantial margin in hand. 


At no time in the world’s history has there 
been such a realisation that if living standards 
are to be maintained in the West and raised 
to a reasonable level in Asia and Africa re- 
sources everywhere must be developed. Your 
organisation with its large funds cannot stand 
aside and I believe we shall be following your 
wishes, as well as serving your interests, by 
taking our share in this task. You will not 
need me to tell you that we shall act with that 
caution and prudence which have always been 


characteristic of the Friends’ Provident and 


Century. 
The report was adopted. 


PARKINSON & COWAN, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 
SIR GEORGE JESSEL’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Parkinson & Cowan, Limited, was held, on 
May 9th, in London. 


Sir George Jessel, Bt., MC (the chairman), 
in the course of his address, said: 


Our accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, show a consolidated trading 
profit of £524,054 (£379,748 in 1950). After 
deduction of depreciation, debenture interest 
and redemption, income tax and profits tax, 
we are left with £147,014 (£122,741 in 1950). 
The substantial increase in trading profit 
marks a successful year, though we must not 
forget that in times of rising prices a healthy 
company’s profits expand naturally. We pro- 
duced more goods per unit of labour 
employed, we continued at an accelerated 
pace the re-equipment and improvement of 
our factories, and we devoted an even larger 
proportion of our revenue to the research 
and development of new products which are 
the lifeblood of our business. 


Your directors recommend that we repeat 
our distribution of last year by the payment 
of a 7 per cent ordinary dividend and-a 
2 per cent. bonus. Of the balance of 
£93,312, we have applied the sum of £50,746 
to reduce the goodwill in our consolidated 
accounts to the round figure of £1,000, which 
leaves the sum of £42,566 to increase the 
carry forward to £193,919. 


ELIMINATION OF GOODWILL 


I have referred to our reduction of the 
consolidated goodwill item to a- nominal 
£1,000. I hope that the stockholders will 
derive satisfactton from the fact that in 1945 
this item stood at £164,000, whereas today 
our consolidated balance sheet is clear of all 
intangible encumbrances and shows the 
finances of our company in a simple, solid, 
and in our view, satisfactory condition. 


DEPRECIATION 


I draw your attention to the heavy depre- 
ciation of £114,000 (£93,000 last year) which 
we have applied to ouf fixed assets. There is 
in these days an element. of unreality in the 
application of the word “ depreciation.” The 
fact is that many of the assets which your 
company owns, far from depreciating, have 
considerably appreciated in recent years and 
the true value of our fixed assets greatly ex- 
ceeds the figure shown in our accounts. 


“ depreciation ” rates. 


THE STATE OF THE COMPANY ropay 


I think that stockholders would be 
aged if they could see all our act: 
study our plans for new and impro 
ducts. We believe that size for size 
tility of our group is exceptional. In chang. 
ing times this adaptability is a source of 
strength to us but, as I have told you in past 
years, it does create very heavy burdens for 
our higher management: We are now carry- 
ing a large load of production work for the 
armed forces which combined with our basic 
— is keeping our factories fully occy. 
pi 


The provisions of the Excess Profits Levy 
will fall with especial severity upon your 
company, as our profits since 1945 have 
climbed more steeply than the average, but 
whatever may be the immediate hardships 
of taxation and market uncertainties your 
board feels that our long-term prospects are 
excellent. We are solidly entrenched in many 
lines of business in which the longer future 
appears to us to range upwards. Our man- 
agerial and technical staffs, which constitute 
the foundation of our business, are skilful 
and determined, our mechanical equipment 
is modern, and we can look at the future 
with bright expectations. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
The retiring directors, Sir George Jesse! 


“ncour- 
ities and 
ved pro- 
tne versa- 


and Mr’R. J. Rogers, were re-elected and the 
chairman concluded with a tribute to the 
managing director, Mr H. P. Barker, and to 
the staff and workpeople. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on May 15th, in 
London. 


Mr J. S. Hutchison, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The year 1951 
brought new sales and production records in 
almost all sections but was affected by con- 
tinuous and heavy advances in operating 
costs. . The consolidated trading profits at 
£4,595,000 include the profits of all our 
home and overseas companies, and show a0 
increase of £369,000 which arises from 
sources of general expansion. The increase 
in trading profit is almost entirely absorbed 
by an additional £140,000 for depreciation 
and an additional £215,000 for taxation, leav- 
ing net profit up by only £13,000 after these 
charges. 


At this early stage it is impossible to fore- 
cast with any pretence to accuracy the effect 
excess profits levy may have on us Dut our 
impression is that on earnings at the level 
we are reporting to you today any payment 
of excess profits levy will not be very im- 
portant. -It mrust be clear to you, from the 
way in which our additional £369,000 of 
trading profit for last year dwindied © 
£13,000 after depreciation and taxation just 
how little chance industry has today, qui 
apart from any new. difficulty of excess profits 
levy, of setting apart profits to create am 
for its necessary expansion or even [he 
placement at greatly enhanced cost of thox 
assets which have worn out in 
twelve years or more we have had of very 
high taxation. Taxation affects the methods 
by which industry must obtain the capitil 
it requires for expansion and for the {ausch- 
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TAXATION AND NEW CAPITAL 


It is harmful that industry should suffer 
serous penalties on the raising of capital. I 
om quite awafe that the taxation features 
causing them fit conveniently into the 
pattern of existing taxation law and practice 
tut surely when the basis of taxation is being 
reconsidered. some ready method can be de- 
7 Ld ‘ . “ge_* ° 

ed of removing those disabilities which 

: so heavily on capital issues and which 
rpear not to have been designed to act as 
they do but to have arisen unintentionally as 
» part of the general taxation system. These 
are taxes on enterprise which add appre- 
bly to the already great discouragements 
progressive industry in its endeavours-to 
bring to practical application the oft repeated 
junction to do everything to help the 
National objective of increased production 
d increased efficiency. 


1 appeal for a new and realistic outlook 
hich will give encouragement to industry 
1o forge ahead and I am convinced unless 
there 1s fo be some encouragement that a 
ime is fast approaching when the will to 
advance will become so blunted that we shall 
be in danger of losing that ability to pioneer 
which is so characteristic of our race. 


It is gratifying to be able to record today 
excellent progress by our overseas associated 
companies in the past year. 

The expansion in~sales continues and our 
iolals to date in the current year at home 
and overseas are fully satisfactory, but we 
must bear in mind that there have been 
far reaching changes during the last six 
months in the conditions regulating the 
National economy, and I do not think some 
of these changes have yet made their full 
impact on business. 

I trust I shall not be proved to be lacking 
in caution if I express the hope that next 
year we can put before you accounts which 
you will find satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
EXCELLENT FIRE RESULTS 


DIFFICULT YEAR FOR ACCIDENT 
BUSINESS 


The annual meeting will be held on June 
(th. In the statement issued by the chair- 
man with the accoumss Mr Pryor first men- 
oned the two new directors. He said that, 
having regard to the many years during which 
his father and he had been on the board, it 
gave him the greater pleasure to refer to the 
appointment in June last of his sen, Mr 
RK. M. M. Pryor, MBE. 


Mr C. H. Villiers, MC, was appointed at 
ihe same time and, as chairman, he was sure 
that the office was to be congratulated upon 
the addition of one who could and would be 
c! real value by reason of his practical finan- 
cial experience, 


__The retirement had been announced of Mr 
H. W. Stokes, the deputy general manager, 
on the grounds of ill-health. It was with 
sincere regret that the-directors agreed to this 
course as from March 25th last. Mr S. V. 
Bangert had been appointed assistant general 
manager, Mr W. R. Stevenson joint secretary, 
and Mr R. Macdonald Smith an assistant 
secretary. Good wishes were extended to 
Mr C._ Axten, manager, city branch, 
Mr J. H. F. M’Guire, manager, Fen- 
church Street branch; and Mr W. 
Hudson, joint branch manager at 
Manchester, in their retirement. 


Increasing values, he stated, had not by any 
means always been followed by the maintain- 
ing of full cover which alone could give 
policyhelders complete indemnity when loss 
was suffered. On the question of premium 


— he gave a comparison with the year 
1951 1950 


os £ £ 
Fire + 6,445,516 5,840,970 
Accident... 6,465,686 5,775,124 
Marine ... 1,345,600 949,648 


£14.256,802 £12,565,742 


FIRE INSURANCE 


The advance in fire premium income was 
£604,546. Although substantial -fires had 
occurred from time to time throughout the 
year at home and overseas, they had again 
secured a useful margin of profit. In Canada 
they achieved improved results and the USA 
also made its contribution upon a somewhat 
higher level. The profit, amounting to 
£815,390, to be transferred to the profit and 
loss account was 12.65 per cent, of the 
premiums. 


ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


A premium increase of £690,562 was 
recorded. The transaction of .motor insur- 
ance had continued to be difficult all over the 
world. They had found that in Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the United States 
of America it had been particularly costly. 
The adjustment of rates in these and other 
areas was receiving constant attention, but in 
present conditions further advances in the 
cost of repairs and third party claims might 
well tend to offset any benefit almost before 
it accrued. 


There had been a marked deterioration in 
the results of Employers’ Liability business 
in this country. The rise in the level of 
damages had been reinforced by the ever 
more onerous liabilities falling on employers. 
The total accident profit was £95,146. 


MARINE BUSINESS 


The marine income increased by £395,952. 
Since January 1, 1951, they had been opera- 
ting with the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, Limited, and the Royal 
Exchange Assurance under the experienced 
underwriting control of Mr A. W. Theobald. 
1951 was unlikely to prove so attractive to 
underwriters as previous years, particularly as 
in the closing months there was an unusual 
number of serious marine casualties. 


A transfer of £100,000 to profit and loss 
account had been regarded as appropriate, 
leaving in the fund a sum of £1,871,999, 
representing 139.12 per cent of the premiums. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers from the three revenue 
accounts totalled £1,010,536. Interest, divi- 
dend and rents, less tax, increased to 
£379,219. £545,000 had been provided for 
United Kingdom taxation. he amount 
transferred to the pension fund was £210,000 
and £10,049 to the staff widows and orphans 
fund. 2 


An interim dividend was paid on January 
Ist at the rate of 2s. 2d. per share, less tax, 
and it was proposed that a final dividend be 
paid of 2s. 6d. per share, less tax, making the 
total dividend payment for the year £294,000. 


The book value of the investments stood 
at £15,813,764, which compared’ with 
£14,901,282 last year. The market value of 
the investments left, in the aggregate, a sub- 
stantial margin over the book value, thus 
representing an important additional security 
to policyholders and shareholders. 


The chairman, after paying tribute to the 
loyalty and efficiency of the management and 
staff at home and abroad, under the leader- 
ship of the general manager, offered his 
warmest thanks to them, the advisory com- 
mittees, local directors and other representa- 
tives throughout the world. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


RECORD LOANS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on May 14th in London. 

Mr E. J. Bunbury, MC, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: 

We have experienced during the year a 
steady increase in the demand for our long- 
term mortgage loans. This is doubtless partly 
due to the special advantages of our loans, 
which cannot, like bank loans, be called in 
during the period of the loan, except for 
failure to carry out the covenants and main- 
tain the instalments. The total of new loans 
completed during the year, amounting to just 
under £5 million, has broken all previous 
records in the twenty-three years of the cor- 
poration’s existence and represents an increase 
of 19 per cent over the previous year’s figure. 


Furthermore, the total of loans sanctioned 
by the directors and in course of completion 
at March 31, 1952, was just under £2 million 
and over half a million more than the corre- 
sponding figure a year ago. This indicates 
that the increased demand for our credit con- 
unued right up to the end of our year, in 
spite of the fact that on a rising money 
market our lending rate had been raised dur- 
ing the year progressively from 4 per cent to 
4} per cent, 4} per cent, and finally to 54 per 
cemt in February, 1952. 

Our. lending rate is entirely dependent on 
the rate at which we can issue our public 
debentures in the money market, plus the cost 
of running our rapidly increasing business. 
Our objective remains so to arrange our long- 
term credit business that it can diminish and 
finally dispense with the annual Joan or grant 
made by the Ministry for a limited period 
ending in 1959, when our 5 per cent deben- 
tures can first be redeemed. 


SERVICE TO COMMUNITY 


I feel that this unique experiment in long- 
term finance for agriculture is now well on 
its Way to carrying out our important service 
to the industry without special subsidy. No 
concern such as ours can expect to settle 
down on a proper basis until the volume of 
its business has reached a certain size and 
until the refunding of its series of debentures 
enables it to have some degree of flexibility 
in its owrr finance, which in turn will be to 
the benefit of borrowers. If we achieve that 
self-sufficiency by 1959, after a comparatively 
short existence of only 30 years, the corpora- 
tion will have established a valuable new 
channel for providing agriculture with a type 
of finance suited to its special long-term 
needs. 

In days of stress and troubles the security 
of good farm land remains perhaps the most 
enduring security available in a country with 
such rich farming capacity and dependent 
for its economic well-being on the necessity 
of living as far as possible off its home- 
produced food. Our loans are well spread 
over England and Wales and the underlying 
security is valued for loan purposes on its 
strictly farming value. 


The amount available on profit and loss 
appropriation account is £22,583. Of this, 
£3,688 has been transferred to special re- 
serve, £8,083 has been written off the dis- 
count at which the four and a half per 
cent, three per cent and three and a half 
per cent debenture stocks were made and 
£10,274 hes been written off the items for 
expenses of issuing our debenture stocks, 
leaving a balance of £537, which the directors 
propose to carry forward. 


The report. was unanimously adopted. 


Shisha 
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THE RHODESIA BROKEN 
HILL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of The Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Company, Limited, will be held at Kitwe, 
Northern Rhedesia, on June 4th, 


The following is an extract from a state- 
ment, dated May, 1952, by the chairman, 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1951:— 


The past year’s operations resulted in 
establishing new records for this company. 
Sales, which amounted to almost £8 million, 
were nearly double those of the previous 
year, while the resulting profit, before taxa- 
tion, of approximately £5,750,000, is almost 
precisely £3 million greater. These figures 
are a reflection of the high prices of zinc 
and lead which obtained throughout the 
greater part of 1951. 


METAL PRICES 


The figures now published must, however, 
be regarded as abnormal. Since the begin- 
ning of 1952, world prices of both zinc and 
lead have fallen and, on present indications, 
it is likely that the current year’s operations 
will show a smaller profit, although there is 
every reasen to think that it will still be 
most satisfactory. At the present time, how- 
ever, the indications are that a buyer’s market 
has developed. 


Many members will have seen reference 
in the Press to the serious flooding which 
took place at the mine during March of this 
year. This was caused by completely 
abnormal and protracted rains, resulting in 
underground waters in the vicinity rising in 
many places ‘almost to ground surface level. 
The volume of water was in excess of pump- 
ing capacity, and it was necessary to remove 
equipment and temporarily t6 discontinue 
working on the 550 foot level. Emergency 
steps were taken to provide increased pump- 
ing capacity, and these fortunately coincided 
with the complete cessation of the rains. 
While it may well transpire that similarly 
heavy rains will not occur in the future, the 
provision of additional pumping capacity, 
capable of dealing with any recurrence of the 
abnormal situation, is under consideration. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


In deciding to recommend to members a 
final dividend of three shillings and three- 
pence, making four shillings and sixpence 
per stock unit for the year, your Board were 
actuated primarily by the view that members 
were entitled to receive by way of dividend 
the fruits of the past year’s favourable results, 
but they nevertheless considered that it 
would be wise to set aside some part of the 
profits and therefore decided to place 
£500,000 to general reserve. 


In conclusion, I reiterate what I have said 
earlier in this statement—that I do not expect 
the’ record results of 1951 to be repeated this 
year. Your company’s affairs are, however, 
in excellent order, plant extensions have 
necessarily been delayed, but their completion 
in the near future is now certain and will 
ensure that the treatment of your company’s 
ores is on a properly balanced basis. This 
fact, combined with the present very satis- 
factory financial position, enables me to 
regard this company’s future prospects with 
every confidence. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may’ be obtained from the Head Office, 
Kitwe,. Northern Rhodesia, or from the 
Transfer offices at 44, Main Street, Johannes- 


burg, and 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 





“THE HIGHLANDS & 
LOWLANDS PARA RUBBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT EARNED 
MR T. B. BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of, 


The Highlands and Lowlands Para Rubber 
Company, Limited, will be held on May 
20th, at Plantation House, Mincing Lane, 
London. ’ 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr T. B. Barlow, which was cir- 
culated with the report and accounts. 


Once again the report and accounts ¢ 
good news of the largest profit ever ¢ ‘ 
But this entails the liability estimated at 
£245,000 for taxation after the payment of 
£87,000 in Malayan Export Duty and Quit 
Rent. Having allowed for taxation and add- 
ing the net amount brought forward, there 
remains in round figures £245,800. Fixed 
assets exceed capital and capital reserves by 
over £188,000 so that it is expedient to 
transfer £50,000 to general reserve bringing 
it up to £200,000 and thereby balancing our 
capital position. Immature areas of rubber 
and oil palms may well cost £150,000 to 
bring to maturity, hence the large appropria- 
tion of £75,000 to replanting reserve. Build- 
ings and machinery have increased by nearly 
£47,000 in the year and note (3) on the 
balance sheet draws attention to the fact that 
contracts for over £88,000 have been placed 
(these are chiefly in respect of oil palm 
machinery) hence the appropriation of 
£22,000 to reserve for depreciation of build- 
ings and machinery. This explains why the 
dividend for the year is only 25 per cent. 


The chief event of the year was the 
appointment of General Sir Gerald Templar 
as High Commissioner. He deserves the 
wholehearted support of all responsible 
people, and if he deported a few journalists 
whose news is tinged with left wing propa- 
ganda his task might be easier. Sir Gerald 
has made a singular improvement in morale 
and organisation, and with unfailing support 
from all sections of the community he should 
clear up the folly of dual administration and 
restore the country to peaceful conditions. 
Carping criticism in parliamentary debate and 
elsewhere cannot be too strongly deprecated. 


TAXATION BURDENS 


Excess Profits Levy may well be the last 
straw in a series of burdens that have befallen 
the plantation industry. The Japanese occu- 
pation entailed four years’ neglect of estates 
and the loss of a large proportion of. young 
rubber. Then in 1945, rubber was sold to 
America at 10d. a lb. This was a sacrifice to 
national expediency and good relations with 
America, which it has been calculated cost the 


plantation industry as much as the whole’ 


Marshall Aid which England received from 
America. 


After that there was the delay in settling 
war risk and war damage claims. In 1951 
at the instigation of Whitehall. a special 
export tax was imposed in Malaya for pre- 
cisely the same purpose and there can be no 
justification for being twice mulcted for the 
same reason. The Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and some of our friends have made 
representations to the Chancellor pointing 


out that already we are paying about 75 : 
i 


cent of our profits in taxes t is equitable 
and expedient that rubber plantations should 
be exempted from E.P.L. 

The importance of the main industries of 
Malaya cannot be too forcibly stressed when 
we realise that in 1951 the country’s trading 
produced no less than US $3 net 
for the Empire Dollar Pool or sli 
than in 1950. It is important, 
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the produce markets wouly 
have most unfortunate consequen es, both 
economic and political. 


BRITISH-AMERIC AN 
‘TOBACCO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN sags 
MR T. F. WINMILL’S SPEE¢ {1 


The forty-ninth annual general m ing of 
British<American Tobacco) = Company 
Limited, was held on May 9th in London, ’ 

Mr T. F. Winmill (the chairman 
course of his speech, said:— 

Prudent financial policies which have been 
followed consistently have had the saris. 
factory result that we and our associates have 
not been unduly embarrassed in meeting the 
strain of long continued inflation, but have 
even been able to continue to expand busi- 
ness wherever a suitable opportunity offered. 


This meeting is taking place during an 
acute crisis in the nation’s affairs and at 
time when it is difficult to judge of the effects 
of the various measures proposed by the 
government. There can, however, be no 
possible doubt about measures which tend 
to hinder the re-building of capital in in- 
dustry here and abroad. 


Your company contributes not inconsider- 
ably to the balance of payments by carnings 
from direct exports from this country and 
by earnings from invisible exports in the 
form of dividends, interest, and royalties 
remitted to this country from its associated 
companies. Taxation as it affects these earn- 
ings is of first importance to us, and to the 
country generally. 





» In the 


TAXATION BURDEN 


In 1950 I referred to the unsatisfactory rate 
of progress being made in the negotiation 
of bilateral treaties for double taxation relief. 
In that year, some, most welcome but partial, 
unilateral relief for overseas taxation was 
granted and, subsequently, further bilateral 
treaties have been concluded, but the over- 
all situation continues to remain somewhat 
unsatisfactory. The system of double taxa- 
tion relief now available in the form of treaty 
credits or unilateral credits is very com- 
plicated and still incomplete. I believe that 
so far as profits from overseas branches or 
dividends from overseas companies are not 
remitted to this country, there is 4 very 
strong case for removing them from the 
charge to United Kingdom taxation 
altogether. 

Last year, in my absence, the vice-charr- 
man referred in quite strong terms to Scction 
36 of the Finance Act, 1951, which gives the 
Treasury a power of veto over the removal 
of control of a business from the United 

~Kingdom, the transfer of its business or part 
of its business to an overseas subsidiary com- 
pany, and also the creation or transfer of 
shares in overseas subsidiaries. 

Despite the co-operative attitude of the 
officials charged with the administration of 
this Section, the experience we have had 
of its operation during the past year 1 10 
way allays our fears about it. No amount 0 
broadminded administration within the 

framework of the Section can remove the 
damage which it is doing to the countrys 
long term interests. In particular, we feat 
the possible consequences which may arise 
from this country exercising contro! over 
matters which come within the jurisdicuon 
of overseas governments. 


The repeal of the Section, has been made 
much more difficult by the introduction of 
excess profits brings into com 


ail Po and investment income 
Soest oebdiines: In ‘view of the necessity for 
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improving the balance of payments, and as 
art of that operation to increase income from 
invisible er and bearing in mind the 
‘undamental reason for the introduction of 
excess profits levy, there seems hardly any 
ustification for charging overseas income 
+o this tax, thereby penalising those who have 
been enterprising enough to risk their money 
ebroad and develop their overseas interests 
cance the years which it is proposed be 
adopted as standard for the purpose of this 


¥ 
eaAe 


COMPANIES IN CHINA 


You may have seen reports in the Press 
at our associated companies in China are 


handing over their assets to a Chinese 
Government sponsored company. When this 
is completed, we understand that the 16 
British and 4 American employees still in 
China will be applying for exit permits, which 
we hope will be promptly granted. I would 
remind you that last year it was mentioned 
in the speech from the chair that our invest-, 
ment in China had been appropriately dealt 
with in view of its unprofitability, and I 
would now confirm that it was written off 
some time ago. 


As to the future, continued increase in the 
volume of our business depends largely on 
economic factors prevailing in different parts 
of the world. In some areas there are signs 
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of recession and in other areas the demand 
for tobacco and cigarettes remains strong, 
but it would not be prudent.to ignore the 
papel of some contraction in the demand 
or consumer goods ‘such as cigarettes and 
other tobacco products in view of the more 
general adoption of disinflationary policies. 
Nevertheless, from the fact that for the first 
six months of the current financial year the 
sales of your company and its subsidiary 
companies continued to show an overall 
satisfactory increase, we have every hope of 
being able to present to you next year results 


at least as satisfactory as those now before 
you 


The report was adopted. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


NEW HIGH LEVEL OF TURNOVER 


MR EDW. A, O’NEAL ON THE GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Monsanto Chemicals Limited, was held on 
May 14th in London, Mr Edw. A. O'Neal, 
Ir, chairman and managing director, presid- 
ing. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The results of the company’s activities for 
he year have been very gratifying. 


Turnover for the year again reached a new 
high level, exceeded our budget by 11.6 per 
cent and was 47 per cent above 1950. 


The 1951 results of our company, in a way, 
constitute a. milestone in our progress, 
marking our evolution from a small business 
with growing pains into a medium-sized busi- 
ness with ambitions. This is reflected in 
ways—employment reached 3,700; 
stockholders numbered 5,700; assets rose to 
{ 11,792,099, and turnover exceeded £10 mil- 
hon for the first.time in our history. 


That our company should have reached 
such a stage in its growth in 1951, the year 
vhich marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of our parent company, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, is especially pleasing to 
the directors and to all members of our 
organisation. 


PRODUCTION, SALES, AND EXPORTS 


The higher turnover in 1951 is chiefly 
attributable to increased production and the 
development of broader and more varied 
markets, though in some cases full capacity 
utput was not attainable owing to shortage 
f basic chemical raw materials. 


The value of our direct exports was 56 per 
-ent higher than in the preceding year and 
epresented 33 per cent of our total turnover. 
In addition, we made a further substantial 
contribution to the Government’s drive for 
increased exports. So far we have success- 
fully met newly developing competition in 
our foreign markets. 

Monsanto Chemicals (Australia), Limited, 
has continued to expand its manufacture and 
sales and reports a record turnover again 
in 1951; its rate of growth continues to our 
Dest expectations. 


The year’s trading of Monsanto Chemicals 
of India, Limited, ‘showed an appreciable 
increase over 1950. 


Construction of the styrene monomer 
gee at Grangemouth for Forth Chemicals, 
Limited, in which we have a one-third 
interest, has proceeded satisfactorily. . 

The transfer of the manufacturing) facili- 


ues of Silicon (Organic) Developments, 
Limited, to our Newport factory and the 


absorption of its selling activities by our 
company was accomplished at the end of 
1951. 


It is too early to determine the full effect 
of the proposed changes in company taxa- 
tion. Nevertheless, there is no doubt. that 
overall a much heavier burden will fall on 
industry. The reduction in profits tax is 
welcome, but is much more than offset by 
the imposition of an EPL ; this tax can only 
be discriminatory and can only hamper the 
ability and incentive of those concerns upon 
which the country is largely dependirig to 
provide increased exports. 


THE PROSPECT FOR 1952 


In budgeting the company’s production 
and sales for the year 1952, we have again 


felt justified in anticipating a further 
increase in turnover. Shortage of raw 
materials may continue to restrict vohime of 
production, 


The increase in budgeted sales depends 
upon our ability to increase our exports. 
Restrictions being placed upon imports of 
British goods by Commonwealth and Euro- 
pean countries, normally- our traditional 
export markets, may have an adverse effect 
on our total turnover if extended over a 
long period of time. We expect the pressure 
of competition to increase during 1952. 
Accordingly, every effort is- being made to 
increase efficiency and quality of production. 
sales service, and advertising in overseas 
markets. 


7 

The income of the group for the year was 
£2,892,987, compared with £1,686,478 in 
1950. The group profit carried forward to 
the appropriation account was /£911,929. 
After providing for parent company’s divi- 
dends, there remains to be carried forward 
to 1952 £1,272,371 for the group as com- 
pared with £740,099 at the end of 1950. 


The report was adopted. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


AND 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ConsoLIDATED Prorit anp Loss AccouNT FoR THE YEAR Enpep Decemper 31, 195] 


Balan¢e from Trading Account 
Ada :— 
Miscellaneous Receipts 


Deduct :— 
Depreciation and Obsolescence 
Bank Interest 


Nat Profit of the Group for the Year 
Deduct :— se 


Proportion attributable to Minority Interests . 


Balance Attributable to Monsanto Group 


Deduct :-—~ 
Appropriations :— 























Dividends to Shareholders of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. (less tax) = 


Preference Dividends 


Leaving Undistributed... 2. 660s00000 Cecvicecsess 


To which is added :-—~ 


The Balance brought forward frém the previous year 


Provisions no longer required 


And from which is deducted :— 


TOP eee eee eee ee ee 


Ordinary Dividends ......0sssesiecisceses 


Sete wee eee ewe 








Profit of a Subsidiary Company applied in extinguishing deficit at 


Gate of deatieltion: . 4 ins. vo5 cies cetiaccs 


Profit of a ae Company not available for dis- 


tribution transferred to Capital 


Making the Balance Carried Forward ...-.-cseccssscss.cectaccceences 


1951 1950 
é £ 

cviixecketneneseege . 2,889,330 1,685,897 
pent hdusinepdoctout ° 3,657 581 
2,892,987 1,686,478 

5 pedi hel Uhh ak rie io oh ain ak 406,307 364,712 
shhdeetiievicuchedes 6,123 0,405 
o Sapebesd bak eks cblee 1,483,395 695,124 
CL dhie bee ek ose ae 2,285 2,100 
Ed gic teedbobcr Laveoes 48,901 36,602 
1,947,011 1,104,942 

daddies tbiavesbctnter e 945,976 581,536 
pcttateteshen sé Whos ° 34,047 36,131 
DewaeeSenceedtesens ° 911,929 645,405 
pes seer en teens eres 53,977 30,820 
oe Waeekseébapatade a 318,937 263,250 
372,914 294,070 

sap hginal he a alee 3-0 . 539,015 251.335 
Siachpoeeeece 740,099 487,992 

eee a ke ae . cay 12,665 
1,279,114 781,992 
Pind fe ON Sig calle > Ce Cn va jes 11,893 

R46 SH CEREAL hk ows 6,743 

1,272,371 749,099 
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GEDULD PROPRIETARY > 
MINES, -LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders ‘at the 
annual general meeting on May 6, 1952, said 
that the ore milled in 1951 amounted to 
1,259,000 tons or 20,000 tons less than in 
1950, and the avtérage yield at 2.93 dwt was 
lower by 0.12 dwt. Consequently the work- 
ing revenue at £2,412,283 was lower by 
£54,307, or 3d. per ton milled, than in the 
previous year, despite an increase of £77,819 
in the premium obtained from the sale of 
gold at enhanced prices for artistic and in- 
dustrial purposes. Working costs increased 
by 10d. per ton milled, due to further rises in 
the prices of commodities and to certain 
increases in wages and other benefits granted 
to employees during the year under review, 
leaving a working profit of £658,396, which 
is £83,790 .less than in 1950. 

He stated that the dividend income from 
the company’s holdings in East Geduld 
Mines, Limited, and The Grootviei Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, which remained 
unchanged, amounted to £770,585. 


After providing £277,070 for taxation and 
taking into account the other items specified 
in the profit and loss account, there remained 
a net profit of £1,154,476, which was £97,013 
less than in 1950. Two dividends totalling 
£1,077,382, or 14s. 9d. per share, being a 
decrease of ls. 9d. per share, were declared, 
and after making provision for the other 
items detailed in the appropriation account, 
the carry forward was increased by £20,870 
to £387,440. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Development work on Black Reef totalled 
17,485 feet, and of the 12,955 feet on reef 
and sampled, 1,775 feet, or 14 per cent, 
was payable, averaging 4.1 dwt over 53 
inches, 

The ore reserve recalculated as at 
December 31, 1951, showed a decrease of 
500,000 tons to 3,500,000 tons: The value 
at 3.40 dwt and the estimated stoping width 
at 51 inches remained unchanged. 


During the first quarter of 1952 the ore 
milled amounted to 314,000 tons and the 
working profit was £115,248. In addition 
£20,928 accrued to the company from 
premium gold sales. Development work 
totalled 4,377 feet and 1,860 feet were on 
reef and sampled, of which 720 feet, or 39 
per cent, was payable, averaging 4.3 dwt 
over a width of 62 inches. 

For some time past, owing to the general 
increase in electric power demands in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State and to the 
delayed installation of new generating plant, 
the Electricity Supply Commission had 
found it increasingly difficult to supply the 
gold mining industry with its full power 
requirements, and had intimated that this 
inability would continue for several years. 
In order to meet this position, it had been 
necessary, inter alia, to curtail milling during 
periods of peak loads. Some mines had been 
granted a certain measure of relief by a 
relaxation of the regulation prohibiting 
Sunday milling, but no such relief was pos- 
sible in the case of the company as milling 


was normally on a seven-day week basis. So, 


far reorganisation of mill maintenance work 
had ensured no loss of production, but any 
further power cuts would result in loss of 
output. 


The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried unanimously, and 
the retiring directors, Mr Clement Davies 
‘ and Sir Robert N. Kotze, were re-clected. 





ST HELENA GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 
MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 6, 1952, said that in March, 1952, 
the issued capital of the company was in- 
creased from £3,750,000 to £4,812,500 by the 
issue of 2,125,000 new shares at a price of 
16s. per share, leaving 375,000 shares in 
reserve. Out of the proceeds of this issue, 
amounting to £1,700,000, the temporary loam 
from Union Corporation had been repaid 
with accrued interest and the balance of the 
funds available were being used to finance 
capital expenditure at the mine which was 
largely in connection with necessary excess 
development. Apart from loans on the 
security of the company’s houses, which were 
repayable in moderate annual instalments, the 
company was now free of debt. 


It was essential at present to carry out the 
maximum amount of development work in 
order to build up ore reserves, which at the 
year-end amounted to 625,000 tons having an 
average value of 5.9 dwt over an estimated 
stoping width of 48 inches, and also to pro- 
vide as rapidly as possible sufficient stope 
faces to feed reduction plant with stope ore 
on a scale commensurate with the plant’s full 
capacity of 80,000 tons per month. So far 
the rate of development work during the 
current year had exceeded that of last year 
by nearly 60 per cent and the amount of 
payable footage developed had shown a wel- 
come increase, though it would take some 
time materially to improve the stdépe face 
position. 


The value of ore being sent to the reduc- 
tion plant was below the-average grade of 
the mine as only about half of the tonnage 
milled was coming ftom stopes. The yield 
had, however, improved with the gradual 
increase in the proportion of ore from stopes 
since milling commenced, so that during the 
current year the mine had been earning 
modest working profits on an increasing scale 
in contfast to a working loss of £43,995 for 
the two months of milling in 1951. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the first quarter of the current 
year, the tonnage milled was 130,000 tons 
and the working profit therefrom £5,542, to 
which must be added £11,772 from premium 
gold sales. The total footage driven 
amounted to 15,840 feet of which 8,485 feet 
were on basal reef and sampled, disclosing 
3,085 feet or 36 per cent payable, averaging 
13.9 dwt over 25 inches. 


For some time past, owing to the general 
increase in electric power demands in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State and 
to the delayed installation of new generating 
plant, the Electricity Supply Commission had 
found it increasingly difficult to supply the 
Gold Mining Industry with its full power 
requirements and had intimated that this 
inability would continue for several years, 
In the case of St. Helena it had been neces- 
sary to curtail milling during certain periods 
of the day but as the milling capacity was at 
present greatly in excess of the tonnage being 
-produced, it had been possible fully to make 
up for time lost. 


In ee Anderson said that 
steady progress been made since produc- 
tion: started and provided there were no un- 
foreseen set-backs shareholders could look 
forward to continued and in due course more 
rapid improvement in the mine’s position, 
The motion for the 
and accounts was ‘carried unanimously. and 


tion of the reports ” 
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the retiring directors, Messrs C. B. A, ‘erson, 


H. F. Oppenheimer and M. W. p ards, 
were re-elected. 4 


THE GROOTYLE! 
PROPRIETARY MINI‘, 
_ LIMITED 
RECORD TONNAGE MILLE) 
Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman 9f the 





company, in stockholders a: the 
annual general meeting held at Johanne. urg 
on May 6, 1952, said that the tonnage 


mille 
in 1951 increased By 71,500 tons to the noc 
record figure of 2,338,500 tons, which how- 
ever was still below the capacity of the mil! 
owing to shortage of labour, Althous! the 
yield was 0.12 dwt per ton lower thin in 
1950 the working revenue rose by / 251,043 
or 5d. per ton milled to £6,793,020 


Ty 
se 


higher working revenue was due in pirt to 
the increased output but was mainly 
accounted for by the increased premium from 


sales of gold at enhanced prices for industrial 
and artistic which in 1951 brought 
in £317,698 as compared with only £9%,)43 
the previous year. 

He stated that the increase in working 
revenue was, however, largely absorbed by 
higher working costs, which rose by £182,258, 
or 10d. per ton milled, so that the working 
profit at £3,871,900 was only £71,785 more 
than in 1950, The increase in working costs 
was due to increased costs of stores and 
materials and to certaiN increases in wages 
and other benefits granted to employees 

Provision for taxation amounted to 
£2,055,744, an increase of £138,716 compared 
with 1950 and the net profit was £1,8138,798, 
or £64,575 less than in 1950. Two dividends 
totalling 3s. per unit of stock were declared 
and absorbed £1,715,822. The amount 
carried forward was £661,121. 


Development footage at 58,027 feet had 
decreased slightly compared with the previous 
year. 42,810 feet were sampled and 21,710 
feet or 51 per cent was payable, averaging 
12.3 dwt over 18 inches. 


ORE RESERVES 


The recalculated ore reserves increase! by 
500,000 tons to 15,500,000 tons, averazing 
4.7 dwt over an estimated stoping width ot 
48 inches, The value was 0.1 dwt higher 
and the width 2 inches greater than in 1959 

The ore milled during. the first quarter ol 
1952 was 573,000 tons and the working profit 
£791,357. In addition, £51,918 had accrued 
to the company from premium gold ules. 
Dev ient work to 11,987 feet and 
8,585 feet were sampled, of which 4,710 ‘ect, 
or 55 per cent, was payable, averaging 13.1 
dwt over 16 inches. 

For some time past, owing to the general 
increase in ic power 3 in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State ani © 
the delayed installation of mew gener:'ing 
am the Electricity S y Commission had 
ound it increasingly difficult to supp!y 
gold mining industry with its full powe 
requirements and had intimated that © 
inability would continue for several year: 
order to meet this position, it had »-¢ 
necessary, inter alia, to curtail milling duo" 
periods of peak loads on weekdays ani © 
make good the tube mill hours so los: °Y 
operating the reduction plant on Sun1y>. 
So far these arrangements had ensured (h° 
there had been no loss of production 5-. | 
further power cuts had to be jimposed, »»m° 
loss of output <night result. 


The motion for the adoption of the rep c's 
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and accounts was carried unanimously, +4 
the retiring directors, Messrs I. W. Gwyon 
Evans and T. P. Stratten, were re-elect: 
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EAST GEDULD MINES," 
LIMITED 


RECORD WORKING REVENUE 


Mir P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing stockholders at the 
nual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
» May 6, 1952, said that the tonnage milled 
» 1951 at 1,738,000 tons was the same as in 

¢ previous year, and the output at 521,469 
ounces fine showed a slight imcrease.. The 
remium from sales of gold at enhanced 
snces for industrial and artistic purposes was 
_onsiderably higher than in 1950 and brought 
. £322,669. The working revenue rose by 
{209,147 or 2s. Sd. per ton, to the record 
acure of £6,811,129. Owing to further rises 
n the prices of stores and commodities and 
0 certain increases in wages and other bene- 
fis granted to employees during the year 
under review, working costs rose by ls. 3d. 
per ton milled and the working profit at 
(4,604,113 was only £99,098 more than for 
he previous year. 


He stated that largely owing to the increase 
in the Formula Tax which became effective 
from January 1, 1951; provision for taxation 
increased by £191,925 to £2,522,275. After 
taking into account income from investments 
amounting to £82,557, being mainly dividend 
income from the company’s holding of 
537,600 stock units in The Groorvlei Proprie- 
tary Mines Limited, and the other items 
detailed in the profit and loss account, the 
net profit was £2,158,393, or £96,065 less 
than the 1950 figure. Dividends totalling 
4,. 4d. per unit of stock, being 34d. per unit 
less than in 1950, were declared and absorbed 
£1,950,000. After providing £144,125 for 
capital expenditure and setting aside the 
other amounts detailed in the appropriation 
account, the carry forward was increased by 
£64,417 to £557,797. 


DEVELOPMENT 


A total of 11,132 feet of development was 
iccomplished on Main Reef, of which 7,195 
feet were on reef and sampled, disclosing 
‘470 feet, or 48 per cent, payable with an 

erage value of 7.8 dwt over 24 inches. In 

lition, 2,190 feet of development was 
accomplished on the Kimberley Reef Horizon 
n the region of No, 1A Sub-Vertical Shaft. 
‘ost of this development consisted of cross- 
cutting and only 335 feet were on reef and 
mpled, disclosing no payable values. 


_ The recalculated ore reserve decreased by 
100,000 tons to 12,400,009, tons. The value 
nd estimated stoping width remained un- 
anged at 5.7 dwt amd 51 inches respec- 


vely. 


The ore milled during the first quarter of 
952 was 432,000 tons and the working profit 
vas £1,024,855. In addition £49,725 accrued 
‘o the company from premium gold sales. 
Development work on main reef totalled 
604 feet and of this 1,495 feet were sampled 
disclosing 675 feet, or 45 per cent, payable 
averaging 8.4 dwt over 22 inches. 594 feet 
of development was accomplished on 
imberley Reef, and “475 feet ‘were sampled 
disclosing a negligible payable footage. 

For some time past, owing to the general 
increase in electric power demands in the 
lransvaal and Orange Free State and to the 
delayed installation of new generating plan 
the Electricity Supply Commission ha 


t 


necessary, inter alia, to curtail 
periods of peak loads on ‘° 
make good the tube mill hours so by 
Operating the reduction plant on Sundays. So 
far these arrangements had oe that there 
was no loss of p ion . if further 


‘ the retiring directors, Messrs C. B: 


power cuts had to be imposed, some loss of 

output might result. : 
The motion for the adoption of the reports 

and accounts was carried unanimously and 


on 
and M. W. Richards, were re-elected, 





VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


EFFECT OF INCREASED WORKING 
COSTS 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting at Johannesburg on 
May 7, 1952, said that the tonnage milled in 
1951 showed a small increase at 1,204,000 
tons and the yield improved slightly to 3.02 
dwt per ton milled. In addition, sales of 
gold at enhanced prices for industrial and 
artistic purposes brought in a premium of 
£113,687 as compared with only £32,591 
in the previous year. Accordingly, the work- 
ing revenue rose by Is. 7d. per ton milled, 
but this was more than offset by an increase 
in working costs of 2s. 1ld. per ton milled, 
so that the working profit at £262,686 was 
£77,578 lower than in 1950. ‘ 


He said that more than half the rise in 
working costs was due to increased develop- 
ment work. and the balance to rises in prices 
of commodities and to wage increases and 
other benefits granted to employees. 


The net profit was £249,703. Capital ex- 
penditure, mostly on work in the No. 5 
shaft drea, absorbed £176,645 and the carry 
forward wads increased by £68,845 to 
£71,460. 


The total development footage was 51,487 
feet, or 8,596 feet more than in 1950, and 
of the 27,700 feet on reef and sampled, 28 
per cent was payable averaging 11.4 dwt 
over 19 inches. 


The ore reserve, recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, was 100,000 tons less at 
1,700,000 tons, the grade and estimated 
stoping width being unchanged at-.3.6 dwt 
and 40 inches respectively. 


DEVELOPMENT 


In the No. 5 shaft area, development was 
continued on the 48 Level and 21,549 feet 
were driven during the year. For ventilation 
reasons, 48 Level Drive was being advanced 
as twin headings, one on reef and the other in 
footwall. Development work had disclosed 
folding and faulting of the formation. The 
reef heading of 48 Level West passed into 
foorwall 850 feet west of the shaft and had 
advanced 4,425 feet in footwall by the year- 
end. Consequently, of the total develop- 
ment footage in the No. 5 Shaft area during 
the year only 4,480 feet were on reef and 
sampled disclosing 950 feet, or 21 per cent 
payable averaging 12.9 dwt over 14 inches. 
At the end of February of the current year, 
48 Level West picked up the Reef Horizon 
again and development was at present taking 

ce about 1,000 feet from Borehole. No. 

S.6. Of the 6,482 feet driven in the area 
during the first quarter of 1952, 2,125 feet 
were on reef and sampled, disclosing 26 per 
cent payable averaging 9.0 dwt over 18 
inches. ¢ rate of development in this area 
was expected to increase as additional levels 
became available. 


The ore milled during the same quarter 


is was 317,000 tons and the working profit 


£37,086. In addition, £21,337 was_ received 
from premium gold sales. Development 
footage, including that in the No. 5 shaft 
area, was 12,252 feet and of the 6,960 feet on 
reef and sampled, 29 per cent was payable 
averaging 9.5 dwts over 22 inches. 


For some timé past, owing to the general 
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increase in electric power demands in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State and to 
the delayed installation of new generating 
plant, the Electricity Supply Commission had 
found it increasingly difficult to supply the 
gold mining industry with its full power re- 
quirements and had intimated that this in- 
ability would continue for several years. In 
order to meet this position, it had been neces- 
sary, inter alia, to curtail milling during 
periods of peak loads on weekdays and to 
make good the tube mill hours so lost by 
operating the reduction plant on Sundays. 
So far these arrangements had ensured that 
there had been no loss of production bur if 
further power cuts had to be imposed, some 
loss of output might result. 


The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried unanimously and 
the retiring directors, Messrs M. W. Richards 
and T. P. Stratten, were re-elected. 


MARIEVALE 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 7, 1952, said that the tonnage milied 
in 1951 increased slightly to the record figure 
of 729,000 tons but as the yield was lower 
by 0.06 dwt per ton, there was a small reduc- 
tion of output. The consequent loss of 
revenue was, however, more than offset by 
the increased premium received. from sales 
of gold at enhanced prices for industria] and 
artistic purposes which in 1951 brought in 
£109,773 as compared with £34,069 the 
previous year. Accordingly, the working 
revenue rose by £57,837, or 1s. 3d. per ton 
milled to £2,364,979. Rather more than half 
this increase in working revenue was absorbed 
by higher working costs which rose by £33,397 
or 9d. per ton milled, so that the working 
profit at £1,009,055 was only £24,440 higher 
than in 1950. The increase in working costs, 
which has taken place in spite of most rigid 
economies, was due to further rises in the 
prices of stores and materials and to increases 
in wages and other benefits granted to 
employees during the year under review. 


He stated that due to the increased profit 
and the 5 per cent increase in the formula 
tax, provision for taxation increased by 
£53,647 two £485,748, so that the net profit 
at £512,140 was £32,660 less than for 1950. 
Two dividends totalling £450,000 or 2s. per 
share, an increase of 2d. per share, were 
declared and after making provision for the 
other items detailed in the appropriation 
account, including £67,066 for capital ex- 
penditure, £467,751 was carried forward. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The total development footage driven 
during the year was 32,175 feet, of which 
22,598 feet were on the Main Reef Horizon 
and 9,577 feet on the Kimberley Reef Hori- 
zon; 13,365 feet were on Main Reef and 
sampled, of which 49 per cent was payable, 
averaging 13.6 dwt over 19 inches; 6,320 
feet were on Kimberley Reef and sampled, of 
which 39 per cent was payable, averaging 
13.8 dwt over 20 inches. By the year-end 
6 Level East Drive had been advanced 
3,117 feet into the farm Bloemendal No. 19. 
Encouraging values had been found near the 


-eastern boundary of the company’s property 


but the remainder of the drive had disclosed 
consistently disappointing values. 

The ore reserve, recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, increased by 200,000 tons to 
3,200,000 toms, averaging 5.5 dwt over an 
estimated stoping width of 46 inches. The 


* 
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value was 0.1 dwt. lower and the estimated 
stoping width was one inch more than the 
previous year. Included in the ore reserve 
tonnage-was 290,000 tons from the Kimber- 
ley Reef Horizon, averaging 5.7 dwt. over an 
estimated stoping width of 46 inches. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The ore milled during the first quarter of 
1952 amounted to 180,000 tons and the 
working profit was £210,858. In addition 
£20,167 accrued to the company from pre- 


mium gold sales. 5,041. feet were driven on 


Main Reef, of which 3,430. feet were 
sampled, disclosing 48 per cent payable, 
weraging 15.4 dwt. over 18 inches. 2,116 


feet were driven on Kimberley Reef, of 
1,280 feet were sampled, disclosing 
17 per cent payable, averaging 20.2 dwt. over 
15 inches. 

For some time past, oWing to the general 
increase in electric power demands in the 
‘Transvaal and Orange Free State and to the 
delayed installation of new generating plant, 
the Electricity Supply Commission had 
found it increasingly difficult to supply the 
gold mining industry with its full power re- 
quirements and had intimated that this in- 
ability would continue for several years. In 
order to meet this position it had recently 
become necessary, inter alia, to curtail milling 
during periods of peak loads on weekdays 
and to make good the tube mill hours so lost 
by operating the reduction plant on Sundays. 
So far these arrangements had ensured that 
there had been no loss of production but if 
further power cuts had to be imposed, some 
loss of output might result. 


The motion for the adoption of the 
reports and accounts was carried unani- 
mously and the retiring directors, Sir Robert 
N. Kotze and Messrs R. Bowman and S.R. 


Fleischer, were re-elected. 


which 


ARMY AND NAVY STORES 
INCREASED SALES 


The eightieth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on May 9th at West- 


ninster 


ommander S, C, Lyttelton, OBE, DSC, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
Last year the late chairman mentioned. that 
> current year’s figures were good. This 
certainly the case for the first half of the 
year, and while there was a falling off later 
t is Satisfactory to record that the total sales 
ind gross profits were un, This increase in 
profit was, however, overtaken and absorbed 
by the rise in expenses, which, together with 
an increase in the amount of tax payable, 
produced a lower figure of net profit after 
taxation 


We have recently taken the best profes- 
sional advice as to the value of our proper- 
ties. The result is very satisfactory in that 
it shows that our fixed assets are worth very 
considerably more than the figure at which 
they stand in the balance-sheet. During the 
year there have been from time to time con- 
siderable fluctuations in the Stock Exchange 
price of our shares. These fluctuations have 
almost always been accompanied by rumours 
of a possible “ take-over.” 

There can be no doubt that at the present 
time, with retail distribution passing through 
1 difficult period and with properties standing 
at very high values, the idea of acquiring 
control of a company such as this, with its 
valuable properties, must be very attractive 
to property dealers, and I wish to make it 
quite clear that the board has not entered 
into any such negotiations, neither have we 
any intention of endeavouring to do so. 


The report was adopted. 


THE EVER READY 
COMPANY (GREAT 
BRITAIN), LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRY BATTERIES 


MR E. N. ROWBOTHAM’S COMMENTS: 


The annual general meeting of The Ever 
Ready Company (Great Britain), Limited, 
will be held on Thursday, June 5th, at the 
head office, Hercules Place, Holloway, 
London, N.7. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr E N. Row- 
botham, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to February 
29, 1952. 


RECORD EXPORT SALES AND PROFIT 


Stockholders are aware that since the end 
of the war the directors have consistently 
endeavoured to expand your company’s share 
of the world trade in our products which are 
marketed overseas under our trade name 
“Berec.”” Export sales have expanded year 
by year and I am glad to be able to inform 
you that this year’s sales show an increase of 
approximately 90 per cent over last year and, 
in fact, it is to this very substantial increase 
in export turnover that the improvement in 
our trading profits is almost entirely due, 
Great credit is due to the staff and work- 
people in the export division and factories 
who have coped with this greatly increased 
volume of trade—not without difficulties— 
but as we hope and believe in a manner 
which will enharice the prestige of your com- 
pany throughout a large part -of the world. 


HOME SALES INCREASED 


Home sales have also increased as com- 
pared with last year, but in spite of certain 
higher selling prices which your directors 
were reluctantly compelled to introduce early 
in the year the increased costs of raw 
materials, wages and other production costs 
have prevented this increase in home sales 
from producing a proportionate increase in 
net profit. 

In spite of the change in the rate of pur- 
chase tax from 334 per cent to 664 per cent, 
the company’s “Alldry” battery operated 
radio receivers continue to sell well and 
plans are in hand for increasing the pro- 
duction of these recejvers both for the home 
market and export. The sales of battery- 
operated toys have also improved, 

The extension to our chemical plant is 
nearing completion, and I am optimistic with 
regard to this section of our business. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
slightly over £200,000 has been expended on 
fixed assets—chiefly plant. A considerable 
part of this expenditure relates to the enlarge- 
ment of facilities for the production of 
chemicals and to increasing the company’s 
power- of production of radio and hearing 
aid dry batteries of the latest types. This 
expenditure should result in increased sales 
of these products in the future and the addi- 
tional efficiency which will be attained should 
ensure a reasonable return. 


In January last we made a further invest- 
ment in an engineering company which has 
for many years past made a large proportion 
of our specialised plant. The closer associa- 
tion now achieved should show considerable 
advantages in the development and production 
of our plant requirements. This company 
now becomes a subsidiary and as a result 
there is an increase of £30,153 in the invest- 
ment in subsidiary companies and a fall of 
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£5,374 in trade investments representing :}5 
book value of the previous investment no. 
transferred. Since this company was acquir: | 
so late in the year the accounts are not oo). 
solidated. 





ROLLS RAZOR LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND 


MR A. COLIN KINGHAM ON THE 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meetin 
of Rolls Razor Limited was held on May 9: 
in London, Mr A. Colin Kingham, M 
(Chairman and Managing Director), presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


The net trading profit is up by £25,746 to 
£168,889, another record in our history 
Taxation takes £99,270 and the net profit is 
20 per cent greater at £69,619. 


In recommending a dividend of 334 per 
cent the directors again decided to take a 
prudent course and make the same distribu- 
tion for the sixth successive year. 


Our two principal products, Rolls Razors 
and Viceroy Dry Shavers, have again met 
with a great success during the year and are 
continuing to do so at the present time. 
During 1951 large imcreases in production 
costs, mainly due to wage increases, had to 
be absorbed, and it may well be asked where 
is the finishing post in the race in which in- 
creased wage demands chase inevitably 
increasing prices of goods. There may be a 
point where the price becomes too high for 
the public to buy in quantities necessary for 
economical production. The full impact of 
recent wage increases and longer holidays 
accrues in 1952 and we have been reluc- 
tantly compelled to raise our prices to meet 
it. The same will apply if further demands 
for wage increases are met. How far in fact 
can a snake swallow its own tail before it 
dies ? 

For the second year in succession our 
exports again increased by 50 per cent, and 
this increase could have been greater at the 
expense of the home trade had it not been 
for the lamentable delays which take place 
after goods are packed and ready for ship- 
ping. If this situation could be rectified the 
export market for many English manufac- 
turers might improve considerably and to- 
day this is more essential than ever in view 
of the import cuts which have been 
announced recently by ‘some of our best 
markets in the sterling area and by a reces- 
sion of trade in dollar markets. 


NEW PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Within the next few months we expect to 
be in production in our mew factory at 
Hemel Hempstead New Town. In this we 
shall concentrate on the manufacture of 
Viceroy Electric and. Non-Electric Dry 
Shavers, the sales of which are increasing 
satisfactorily.. This will give us more space 
in our Cricklewood Factory to increase the 
production of the Rolls Razor. * Throughout 
a large part of the world the trade outlook 1s 
not as bright as in 1951 and it is too early 
in the year to make a forecast of our trading 
for the year 1952. Providing we are allowed 
the necessary materials, and production cana 
be increased without costs ri we believe 
the excellent products we make and the 


oodwill we ss will carry the company 
orward as have for the past quartet 
century. 


Thanks are due to our staff and employees 
who have worked efficiently and well. 


The report was adopted. 
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gp. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 









BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


5, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





AVELING BARFORD LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the following Resolutions were passed 
+ meeting of the Board of Directors of the above Company, held 
» May 13, i992:— 

~~, dividends be paid on July 1, 1952, on the £250,000 54 per 
ant Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 54 per cent per 
snnum for the six months from January 1. 1952, fo June 30, 1952, 
snd that the 54 per cent Cumulative Preference Transfer Books of 

Company be closed from June 10 to June @, 1952, both days 

sive, 

That dividends be paid on July 1, 1952, on the £500,000 5 per cent 
seond Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 5 per cent per 
aynum for the period from January 1, 1952, to June 30, 1952, and 
nat the 5 per cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock Transfer 
ooks of the Company be closed from June 10 to June 24, 1952, both 
la KHISIVe. 


By Order of the Board, 
Invicta Works, Grantham, H, C, RYAN, Secretary. 


N EASTERN BANK seeks a Resident Principal (male) for its 
Training College for Asian executive officers which will shortly 

f pened in Surrey. 
Candidates must be British subjects by birth, not older than 55, 
and should have held teaching or administrative posts at univer- 
ties or colleges in Sowthern Asia, South-Eastern Asia or the Far 
Fast. A degree in Economics or Commerce would be an advantage. 
ippointment will be made for an initial term of five years,— 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be addressed to 
Box 5835. «/¢ Ca Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Row, Cannon 

treet, Lond U.CA. 
HE SCOTTISH HOLIDAY that will send you home really rested, 


NG 

NV 

| 0 private acres of woods, lochs, moors and mountains 

in the heart of Rob Roy's country. Own boating, tennis, fishing, 

shooting, stalking. Overnight London.—Write, Major B, Carnegie, 

“ Stronvat Balquhidder, Perthshire. 

1? 48 PER CENT simple interest p.a. offered for trade bill 
we tO d nting facilities. Large and small bills available with 

a supporting guarantee. Particulars from the company’s accountants, 
box Gis 

‘ENIOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE with world-wide experience, 
\) fluent French, German, Spanish, available for executive position 
entailing business journeys abroad.—Box 944, 


ley 
nae 


ally fit, is at Major Fullerton Carnegie’s Stronvar House Hotel. 
ful food (home farm), country house comfort. Ideal for 
n } 


ire 18.00 


GOOD FOOD 


We specialise in catering for 
industrial canteens, offices, and luncheon 





clubs. Our organisation is not too large 
or unwieldy and we can give personal 
supervision to all_our contracts. Write 
for testimonials from our clients; 
edcresses given on application to:- 


Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 
LONDON, N.W.11. 

SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 


SELL JEWELLERY 


to JAMES WALKER — Established 1823 


romp settlement up to any amount, Specimen offers: 

, p-t valuations without Obligation. For ‘ £5-£5,000 

eee lens noms 2 representative will be ee oe other 
Picased to call. 77 Branches at your rectous = Stone — Rings, 


rvice. Parcels should be sent’ (by we = 


registered post) to Head Office -— Gold nope Cases 
— 


===> 00 
Cultured Pearl Neckiets, 
Also equally high prices for 
Sports Trophies, Collector’s 
Coins, Medals, Silverware, etc, 


HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. Tel.: STReathem 200! (10 lines) 
Printed in Great Beltain by oe : . 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 





~~ ———— 


P98, 245, 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in mauner preseribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - - $20,000,000 
~ & 














RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . . = ak 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS: - - - | * shpooo aoe 
Head Office: HONG KONG 

CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 


ae London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
zudion Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.C., A.M.. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.8.6. 


















- BRANCHES 

BURMA CHINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA (Com) . N. BORNEO (on, 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Johore Bahru Kuala Belait 

c EY LON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lumpur Sandakaa 
Colombo *Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacca Tawan 

CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphony Muar PHILIPPINES 
Amoy IJAWA (JAVA) Baigon Penang lloilo 

“Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 

a hefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 

— BUROPE Oraka (Orchard Road) Bangkok 

oochew Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patani UNTTED 

sHankow Lyons Yok ohame Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH Lomo 

ee Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO USA 

ss anking Kowloon Highland Brunei Town New York 
Peking Mongkok Ipoh Jeaseiton San Francisco 


*Branches at present not operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Conwpanies in 
HONG KONG LONDON 


SINGAPORE 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 








OOKS YOU CAN AFFORD: BEVIN, by Trevor Evans (10s. 6d.), 
j 3s. plus 7d. postage. DR. BENES, by Compton Mackenzie (21s.), 
3s. 3d. plus 10d. postage. INQUEST ON AN ALLY, by Paul Winter- 
ton (12s. 6d.), 3s. 3d. plus 7d. postage. THE ITALIAN LEFT, by 
W. Hilton-Young (15s.), 4s. plus 9d. postage. BEATRICE WEBB, by 
Margaret Cole (10s 6d.), 2s. 6d. plus 6d. postage. SLIPSTREAM, An 
R.A.F, Anthology (10s. 6d.), 3s. 3d. plus 9d. postage. WE HAVE 
BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER, by Maritain (15s.), 3s. 6d. plus 9d 
postage. ADVENTURES IN GRACE, by Maritain ‘15s.), 3s. 6d. plus 
8d. postage. All copies as new. Send remittance with order (refunded 
if out of stock) to Compass Book Company, King’s Buildings, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1. 
y= do so many businessmen, economists, accountants, subscribe 
to the INCOME TAX DIGEST AND ACCOUNTANTS’ 
REVIEW? It is because this monthly journa! is practical, authorita- 
tive, and a real help to those who have to deal with Income Tax, 
and Trustee or Funds administration, etc. Annual Subscription 21s. 
post free; overseas 23s. fpecimen current copy 2s. on application to 
The Secretary, The Fiscal Press Limited, P.O. Box 45, St. Albans, 
Herts. - 
YOUNG man under 30, with suitable academic qualifications 
44 (degree or Higher Certificate) and some industrial experience, 
is required to undertake in a works department special assignments 
which entail some statistical background. The minimum commencing 
salary will be £450, and the selected applicant will be expected to 
undertake the training necessary to fit him ultimately for higher 
management. North London area. This vacancy has been notified in 
accordance with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952.—Apply 
Box 947. 
ADY GRADUATE (aged 21-30) required by market research 
4 organisation for position of Research Assistant in statistical 
department, Statistical knowledge desirable (preferably with 
economics degree though mathematics considered). No previous 
experience necessary. Applications, in writing, to.Personnel Man- 
ager, A. C. Nielsen Co., Ltd., Oxford. 
| ANISH CIVIL SERVANT (27), single, first-class Hons, cand. 
oecon. (M.A, Econ.), seeks post, preferably research. Economics, 
Public Finance, Statistics, Sociology, Social Security. Excellent 
English. German-Scandinavian languages. Good references, In 
Britain June.—Box 956. 
, FFICIENCY IN BUSINESS.—An Exhibition of the latest books 
ii on ali aspects of business administration and management is 
open until June 6th, from 9.30 a.m, to 6 p.m. daily, at C.P.C. 
LONDON BOOKSHOP 6, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1. Tel.: WHI 
4011. 
ANADA.—Top executive (40) seeks responsible post in Canada. 
/ Exceptional experience in engineering industry including finance, 
administration, factory organisation, sales and service. Adaptable 
to any type of business.—Write Box 931. ‘ 





A Metropolitan College Modern Posta! Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the mos" 
convenient means of preparation for the General Ceitificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ. 
LL.B. ; and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercia! 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. and for the professional exams. in Accountancy 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c.. and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses © 
sommercial subjects. 

More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee of Coaching «until Successful. Text-book vending tbrary Moderate fees, payable 
by instalments. : 

Write today for p ospectus, sent FREE on request. mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEG 


(G9/2), ST. ALBANS or ‘call 30 Queen Victoria St., London EB.OA. 
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Have you | 
] 
ever desi gned | 
an aircraft ? 
(Above) left to right, S. D. Dav | 
Designer, A. V. Roe; W. 8. Farre 
Technical Director, A. V. Rue; S. Caw, 
Chief Designer, Hawker Aircra? ; 
T. O. M. Sopwith, Chairman, [avter 
Siddeley Group; Sir Frank Sprigg:, 
Managing Director, Hawker Sidde!-y Group 
Ask Sydney Carnm, Hawker Chief Designer, that question and ri ’ 
he'll tell you no one man desigas the aircralt of to-day, The modern 
jet fighter springs from one man’s conception carried through by a 


complex team of airframe designers, aerodynamicists, process executives, 
stress analysists, wind tunnel men, weight control technicians, hydraulic 
experts... Many, many men guided by many, many years of experience, 
As one man welds these individual experts into a team which thereby designs 
brilliant aircraft, so the Hawker Siddeley Group organises its member 
companies as a team, by whose association even better and greater aircraft are 
produced. Largest of its kind, this great industrial commonwealth now 
employs all its mighty resources in building the defensive strength of the Free World, 


Hawker Siddeley Group | 


PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN. AVIATION | 
Group Head Office: 18 St. James’s Square, London, $.W.'. 7 
ef A. V. ROH, GLOSTER, ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, 
‘e/ AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, HAWKSLEY, BROCKWORTH . 
~ ENGINEERING, AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY ALLO" : 





